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P ART I. 
ASSENT AND APPREHENSION. 



CHAPTER I. 


MODES OF HOLDING AND APPREHENDING PROPOSITIONS. 



 1. MODES OF HOLDING PROPOSITIONS. 


1. PROPOSITIONS (consisting of a subject and predicate 
united by the copula) may take a categorical, conditional, 
or interrogative form. 
(1) An interrogative, when they ask a Question, 
(e. g. Does Free-trade benefit the poorer classes ?) and 
iU1ply the possibility of an affirmative or negative 
resolution of it. 
(2) A conditional, when they express a Conclusion 
(e. g. Free-trade therefore henefits the poorer clasBes), 
and at once imply, and inlply their dependence on, 
other propositions. 
(3) A categorical, when they simply make an Asser- 
tion (e. g. 
'ree-trade does benefit), and imply the 
absence of any condition or reservation of any kind, 
looking neither before nor behind, as resting in them- 
selves and being intrinsically complete. 
These three modes of shaping a proposition, distinct 
o.s they are from each other, follow each other in natural 
acquence. A proposition, which starts with being a 
B 2 
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Question, may become a Conclusion,and then be changed 
into an Assertion; but it has of course ceased to be a 
question, so far forth as it has become a conclusion, anù 
has rid itself of its argulnentative form-that is, has 
ceased to be a cOllclu
ioll,-SO far forth as it has becolllC 
an aSbertion. A question has not yet got so far as to 
be a conclusion, though it is the necessary preliluiuary 
of a conclusion; and an assertion has got beyond bcing 
a mere conclusion, though it is the natural issue of a 
conclusion. Their correlation is the measure of their 
distinction one from another. 
No one is likely to deny that a question is distinct 
both from a conclusion and from an assertion; and an 
assertion will be found to be equaJIy distinct fronl a. 
conclusion. For, if we rest our affirmation on argu- 
luents, this shows that \ve are not asserting; and, ,vhen 
we assert, we do not argue. An assertion is as distinct 
from a conclusion, as a word of commB.nd is from a per- 
suasion or recommendation. Command and assertion, 
as such, both of them, in their different ways, dispense 
,vitb, di
card, ignore, antecedents of any kind, though 
antecedents may have bepn a sine quâ non condition of 
their being elicited. They both carry with them the 
pretension of being personal acts. 
In insisting on the intrinsic distinctness of these 
three modes of putting a proposition, I am not main- 
taining that they may not co-exi
t as regards one and 
the same subject. For 'what we have already concluded, 
we Inay, if \ve wilJ, make a question of; and what we 
are asserting, we may of course conclude over again. 
We Il1ay assert, to one man, and conclude to another, 
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and ask of a third; still when we assert, we do not 
conclude, and, when we assert or conclude, we do not 
question. 


2. The internal act of holding propositions is for the 
most part analogous to the external act of enunciating 
them; as there are three ways of enunciating, so are 
there three ways of holding them) each corresponding 
to each. These three mental acts are Doubt, Inference, 
and Assent. A question is the expression of a doubt; 
a conclusion is the expression of an act of inference; 
and an assertion is the expression of an act of assent. 
To doubt, for instance, is not to see one's way to hold, 
that Free-trade is or that it is not a benefit; to infer, 
is to hold on sufficient grounds that Free-trade may, 
must, or should be a benefit; to assent to the proposition, 
is to hold that Free-trade is a benefit. 
Moreover, propositions, while they are the material of 
these three enunciations, are also the objects of the three 
corresponding mental acts; and as without a proposition 
there cannot be a question, conclusion, or assertion, so 
without a proposition there is nothing to doubt about, 
nothing to infer, nothing to assent to. lvlental acts of 
whatever kind presuppose their objects. 
And, since the three enunciations are distinct from 
each other, therefore the three mental acts also, Doubt, 
Inference, and Assent, are, with reference to one and 
the same proposition, distinct from each other; else, 
why should their several enunciations be distinct? 
And indeed it is very evident, that, so far forth as 
we infer, w'e do not doubt, and that, when we assent, 
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,ve are not inferring, and, when we doubt, we cannot 
ass on t. 
,A.nd in fa.ct, these three modes of entertaini1lg pru- 
positions,-doubting theIn, inferring theIn, a
seuting to 
them, are so distinct in their action, that, ,vhen they 
arf' severally carried out into the intellectual habits of 
an indiviùual, they become the principles and notes of 
three distinct states or characters of mind. :For inRtance, 
in the ease of 11evealed l{eligion, according as one or 
other of those is paramount ,vithin him, a Dlan is a 
sceptic as regards it; or a philosopher, thinking it more 
or less probable considered as a conclusion of reason; or 
he has an unhesitating faith in it, and is recognized as 
a believer. If he silnply disbelieves, or dissents, then 
he is assenting to tbe contl'aùictory of the thesis, viz. 
to the propo
ition that there is no Revelation. 
Many Ininds of course there are, which are not under 
tho prl'dolninallt illfluE'uce of any ono of the three'. 'rhus 
Inen are to be fOllnù ofirrpflectivc, ilnpulsive, unsettled, 
or again of a('ut
 lniuds, ,vho do not kllO'V whut they 
believe and ,vhat they do not, and ,vho l11ay be by turns 
sceptics, inquirers, or believer
; who doubt, aSSl'l1t, infer, 
and doubt again, according to the circuln
tances of the 
Sèdson. Nay further, ill all rninds there i
 a certain co- 
oxistence of these distinct acts; that iH, of two of theIu, 
for we can at once infer and assent, though ,ve canDot at 
once either assent or infer and also duu bt. Iudeed, in 
a multitude of cases we infer truths, or apparent truths, 
before, and while, and after ,ve assent to them. 
La.stly, it cannot be denied that these three acts are 
all uatural to the mind; I lllcan, that, in exprci:Úng 
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them, we are not violating the laws of our nature, as 
if they were in themselves an extravagance or weakness, 
but are acting according to it, according to its legiti- 
mate constitution. Undoubtedly, it is possible, it is 
common, in the particular case, to err in the exercise of 
Doubt, of Inference, and of Assent; that is, we may be 
withholding a judgll1ent about propositions on which 
we have the means of coming to some definite conclu- 
sion; or we may be assenting to propositions which we 
ought to receive only on the credit of their premisses, 
or again to keep ourselves in suspense about; but such 
errors of the individual belong to the individual, not to 
his nature, and cannot avail to forfeit for him his natural 
right, under proper circumstances, to doubt, or to infel.
 
or to assent. We do but fulfil our nature in doubting, 
inferring, and assenting; and our duty is, not to abstain 
from the exercise of any function of our nature, but to 
do what is in itself right rightly. 


3. So far in general :-in this Essay I treat of pro- 
positions only in their bearing upon concrete matter, 
and I am mainly concerned with Å.ssent; with In- 
ference, in its relation to Assent, and only such inference 
as is not demonstration; with Doubt hardly at all. I 
dismìss Doubt with one observation. I have here spoken 
of it simply as a suspense of mind, in \vhich sense of the 
word, to have" no doubt" about a thesis is equivalent 
to one or other of the two remaining acts, either to 
inferring it or else assenting to it. However, the ,vord 
is often taken to mean the deliberate recognition of a 
thesis as being uncertain; in this sense Doubt is nothing 
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else than an n
sent, viz. an assent to a proposition 
at variance with the thesis, as I have already noticed 
in the case of Disbelief. 
Confining luyself to the subject of Assent and In- 
ference, I observe two points of contrast bet,veen 
them. 
'fhe first I have already 11ot.ed. Assent is uncon- 
ditional; else, it is not really represented by assertion. 
Inference is conditional, because a conclusion at least 
implies the assumption of prenlisses, and still ITIOre, 
because in concrete matter, on which I am engaged, 
demonstrætion is impossible. 
r
ehe second has regarù to the apprehension neCeSSRl'Y 
for holding a proposition. 'V e cannot assent to a pro- 
position, ,vithout some intelligent apprehensIon of it j 
whereas ,ve need not understand it at fill in order to 
infer it. 'Ve cannot give our assent to the proposition 
that" x is z," till we are told something about one or 
other of the terllls; but we can infer, if cc x is y, and 
y is z, that x is z," whet 1 1er we kno,v the llleaning of 
x and z or no. 

rheso points of contrast and their results will come 
before us in due course: here, for a time leaving the 
consideration of the modes of holding propositions, I 
proceed to inquire into what is to be understood by 
apprehending them. 
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 2. 1IoDEs OF APPREHENDING PROPOSI1'IONS. 


By our apprehension of propositions I mean our imposi- 
tion of a sense on the terms of which they are composed. 
Now what do the terms of a proposition, the subject and 
predicate, stand for? SOlnetimes they stand for certain 
ideas existing in our own minds, and for nothing 
outside of them; sometiu1es for things simply external' 
to us, brought home to us through tbe experiences and 
informations we have of them. All things in the exterior 
world are unit and individual, and are nothing else; but 
the mind not only contemplates those unit realities, as 
they exist, but has the gift, by an act of creation, of 
bringing before it abstractions and generalizations, 
,vhich have no existence, no counterpart, out of it. 
Now there are propositions, in which one or both of 
the terms are common nouns, as standing for what is 
abstract, general, and non -existing, such as " 1Ian is an 
animal, some men are learned, an Apostle is a creation 
of Christianity, a line is length without breadth, to 
err is human, to forgive divine." These I shall call 
notional propositions, and the apprehension with which 
we infer or assent to them, notional. 
And there are other propositions, which are composed 
of singular nouns, and of which the terms stand for 
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things external to us, unit and individual, as " l.)Lilip 
was thf> father of Alexanùer ," "the earth goes rouIHl 
the 
un," "the Al 0st1es firðt preached to the J e'Vð ;" 
and these I shall call real propositions, anù their 
apprehenRion real. 
There are then two kinds of apprehension or inter- 
pretation to which proposition
 lnay 1e suLjecteù, 
notional and real. 
Next I observe, that the same proposition 1nay adn1Ït 
of both of these interpretations at Ollce, having a notional 
sellse as used by one man, anù a real as used by another. 
'rhu
 a schoolboy Inay perfectlyapprehenù, and construe 
,vith spirit, the poet's words, " Dum Capitolium scaudet 
CUHl tacitâ Virgine Pontif
x ;" he Las seen steep hills, 
flights of steps, and proce,;sions; hekno\vswhat enforced 

ilence i
; also he kuo\vs all about the POlltifex :11axi- 
mus, and the Vestal Virgins; he Las an abstract hold 
Bpon every ,vorù of the description, yot without the 
words thereforo bringing before hirn at all the living 
image \vhich they would light up in the lnilld of a con- 
ternporary of the poet, who had 
een the fact described, 
or of a Illodern historian who had duly iuformed himself 
in the religious phenonlena, and by meditation had 
realized the Roman ceremonial, of the age of Augustus. 
Again, "Dulce et decorum est pro patriâ lllori," is a 
mere common-place, a terse expression of abstractions 
in the mind of the poet Linlself, if Philippi is to be the 
index of his patriotisrn, whereas it would be the r
\cord 
of experiences, a sovereign doglna, a grand aspiration, 
illflaluing the Í1nagination, piercing the heart, of a 
"raJlace or a rrcll. 
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As the multitude of common nouns have originally 
been singular, it is not surprising that many of them 
should so remain still in the apprehension of particular 
individuals. In the proposition 'c Sugar is sweet," the 
predicate is a common noun as used by those who have 
compared sugar in their thoughts with honey or glyce- 
rine; but it may be the only distinctively sweet thing 
in the experience of a child, and may be used by him as 
a noun singular. The first time that he tastes sugar, 
if his nurse says, " Sugar is sweet" in a notional sense, 
meaning by sugar, lump-sug
", powdered, brown, and 
candied, and by sweet, a specific flavour or scent which 
is found in many articles of food and many flowørs, he 
may answer in a real sense, and in an individual pro- 
P osition (( SuO'ar is sweet , " meauinO" " this suO'ar is this 
b b b 
sweet thing.' 
Thirdly, in the same mind and at the same time, the 
same proposition may express both what is notional and 
what is rea1. When a lecturer in mechanics or chemistry 
shows to his class by experiment some physical fact, he 
and his hearers at once enunciate it as an individual 
thing before their eyes, and also as generalized by their 
minds into a law of nature. When Virgil says, " Varium 
et mutabile semper fæmina," he both sets before his 
readers what he means to be a general truth, and at the 
same time applies it individually to the instance of Dido. 
He expresses at once a notion and a fact. 
or these two modes of apprehending propositions, 
notional and real, real is the stronger; I mean by 
stronger the more vivid aud forcible. It is so to be 
accounted lor the verý reason that it is concerneù \vith 
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w hat is either real or is taken for real; for intellectual 
idl'as cannot con1peto in effectiveness with thp expe- 
rience of concrete fiu
ts. Various proverbs and maxims 
sanction Ine in so speaking, <;Juch as, "Facts are 
stubborn tllings," (( Experientia docet," "Seeing is 
LclieYing; " anù the popular contrast between theory 
and practice, reason and 
ight, philosophy and faith. 
Not that real apprehcnsioll, as such, impels to action, 
any l110re than notional; but it excites and stimulates 
the affections and passions, by bringing fa.cts home 
to thenl as motive caus
s. Thus it indirectly brings 
about what the apprehension of large principles, of 
gencra) la'ws, or of moral obligations, never could 
effect. 


Reverting to the two modes of holding propositions, 
conditional and unconditional, which was the subject of 
the former Section, that is, inferences and assents, I 
observe tllat inferences, which are conditional acts, are 
especially cognate to notional apprehension, and assents, 
'which are unconditional, to real. 'l'his di
tinction, too, 
will come before us in the course of the following 
chapters. 
.A.ud now I have stated the main subjects of which I 
propose to treat; viz. the distinctions in the use of 
propositions, which 1 have been dra \ving out, and the 
questions ,vhich tlLose distinctions involve. 
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ÅSSE
rr COXSIDERED AS APPREHENSIVE. 


I ITA VE already said of an act of Assent, first, that it IS 
in itself the absolute acceptance of a proposition without 
any condition; and next that, in order to its being made, 
it presupposes the condition, not only of some previous 
inference in favour of the proposition, but especially of 
some concomitant apprehension of its terms. I proceed 
to the latter of these two subjects; that is, of Assent 
considered as apprehensive, leaving the discussion of 
Assent as unconditional for a later place in this Essay. 
By apprehension of a proposition, I mean, as I have 
already said, the interpretation given to the terms of 
which it is composed. ''''"hen we infer, we consider a 
proposition in relation to other propositions; when we 
assent to it, 'we consider it for its own sake and in its 
intrinsic sense. That sense must be in some degree 
known to us; else, we do but assert the proposition, 
we in no wise assent to it. Assent I have described 
to be a mental assertion; in its very nature then it is 
of the mind, and not ûf the lips. We can assert with- 
out assenting; assent is more than assertIon just by 
this much, that it is accompanied by some apprehen. 
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sion of the matter asserted. This is plain; anù the only 
question is, what measure of apprehension is sufficient. 
AuJ the answer to this question is eq ually plain :- 
it is tho predicate of the proposition which tllust be ap- 
prehended. In a proposition one terJll is predicated of 
another; the sn bject is referred to the predicate, and the 
predicate gives us informationaboutthesubject;-there- 
fore to apprehend the proposition is to have that infor- 
mation, a.nd to a

ent to it is to acquiesce in it as true. 
Therefore I apprehend a proposition, when I apprehend 
its pretlicate. The subject itself need not be apprehended 
per se in order to a genuine ac.:sent: for it is tho very 
thing \vhich the predicate has to elucidate, and therefore 
by its formal place in the proposition, so f:'tf as it is the 
subject, it is something unknown, something 'which the 
predicate makes known; but the predicate cannot ll1ake 
it knowD, unless it is known itself. Let the question 
be, ""\Vhat is Trade?" 11ere is a distinct profession of 
ignorance about "rrrade;" and let the answer be, 
"Trade is the interchangp of goods ;"-trade then need 
not be known, as a condition of assent to the proposi- 
tion, except so far as the account of it ,vhich is given in 
answer, " the interchange of goods," makes it known; 
and that must be apprehended in order to make it 
known. 'fhe very drift of the proposition is to tell us 
something about the subject; but there is no reason 
why our knowleùge of the subject, whatever it is, 'ihould 
go beyond what the predicate tells us about it. Further 
than this the subject lleed not be apprehended: as far 
a
 this it must; it will not be apprehended thus hlr, 
unless we apprehend the prpdicate 
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If ß child asks, " What is Lucern ? " and is answered, 
" Lu('
rn is medicago sativa, of the class Diadelphia 
and order Decandria;" and henceforth says obediently, 
"Lucern is medicago sativa, &c.," he makes no act of 
asseut to the proposition 1vhich he enunciates, but 
speaks like a parrot. But, if he is told, cc Lucern is food 
for cattle," and is shown cows grazing in a meadow, 
then, though he never saw lucern, and knows nothing 
at all about it, besides what he has learned from the 
predicate, he is in a position to make as genuine an 
assent to the proposition" Lucern is food tor cattle," 
on the worù of his informant, as if he knew ever so 
much more about lucern. And as soon as he has got 
as far as this, he may go further. He now knows 
enough about lucern, to enable him to apprehend pro- 
positions ,vhich have lucern for their predicate, should 
they con1e before him for assent, as, "That field is so,vn 
with lucern," or " Clover is not lucerll." 
Yet there is a way, in which the child ca.n give an 
indirect assent even to a proposition, in 1vhich he under- 
stood neither subject nor predicate. He cannot indeed 
in that case assent to the proposition itself, but he can 
assent to its truth. He cannot do more than assert that 
(( Lucern is medicago sativa," but he can assent to the 
proposition, cc That lucern is medicago sativa is true." 
For here is a predicate which he sufficiently apprehends, 
w1w,t is inapprehensible in the proposition being confined 
to the subject. Thus the child's mother might teach 
him to repeat a passage of Shakespeare, and when he 
a.sked the meaning of a particular line, such as H The 
qua1ity of mercy is not strained," or "Virtue itself 
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turns vice, being misapplieJ," ohe 11light answer ]lim, 
that he ,vas too young to understand it yet, but that 
it. had a beautiful meaning, as he ,vould one Jay know: 
and he, in faith on her ,vord, Blight give his assent to 
snch a proposition,-not, that is, to the line itsclf which 
he had got by heart, and ,vhich ,vould be beyond Liln, 
but to its being truc, beautiful, and good. 
Of cour
e I atn speaking of assent itself, and its in- 
trinsic conditions, not of the ground or motive of it. 
'Vhether there is an obligation upon the child to trust 
his mother, or whether there are cases where snch trust 
is Ílllpossiblc, are irrele\"allt questions, and I notice 
them in order to put them aside. I am exanlining tha.- 
act of ab
ent itself, not its preliminaries, and I have 
specified three directions, which among others tbe 
assent may take, viz. assent immediately to a proposi- 
tion itself, assent to its truth, and assent both to its 
truth and to the ground of its being true,-" J.Jucern 
is food for cattle,"-" That lucprn is nledicago sativa. 
is tl'ue,"-and " 
ry mother's 'word, tbat Iucern is medi- 
cago sativa, and is food for cattle, is the truth." Now 
in each of these there is one and the same absolute ad- 
hesion of the mind to the proposition, on the part of the 
child; he assents to the apprehensible proposition, and 
to the truth of the inapprehensible, and to the veracity 
of his mother in her assertion of the inapprehensible. 
1 say the sallie absolute aùhesion, because unless he did 
assent without any reserve to the proposition that ]uccrn 
,vas food for cattle, or to the accuracy of th8 hotanical 
naUle alid description of it, he would not be giving an 
unreserved assent to his 1110theJ.'''s ,vord: yet, though 
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these assents are all unreserved, still they certainly differ 
in strength, and this is the next point to which I wish 
to draw attention. It is indeed plain, that, though the 
child assents to his mother'g veracity, without perhaps 
being conscious of his own act, nevertheless that par- 
ticular assent of his has a force and life in it which the 
other assent.s have not, insomuch as he apprehends the 
proposition, which iH the subject of it, with greater 
I keennef::;S and energy than belongs to his apprehension 
I of the others. Her veracity and authority is to him no 
abstract truth or item of general knowledge, but is 
bound up with that image and love of her person which 
is part of himself, and makes a direct claim on hilli for 
his summary assent to her general teachings. 
Accordingly, by reason of this circumstance of his 
apprehension he would not hesitate to say, did his years 
admit of it, that he would lay down his life in defence 
of his mother's veracity. On the other hand, he would 
not make such a profession in the case of the proposi- 
tions, "Lucern is food for cattle," or "That lucern is 
medicago sativa is true j" and yet it is clear too, that, 
if he did in truth assent to these propositions, he would 
have to die for them also, rather than deny them, when 
it came to the point, unless he made up his mind to 
tell a falsehood. That he would have to die for all 
three propositions severally rather than deny ihem, 
shows the completeness and absoluteness of assent in its 
very nature j that he would not spontaneously challenge 
so severe a trial in the case of two out of the three 
particular acts of assent, illustrates in Vi hat sense one 
assent may be stronger than another. 


c 
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It nppears then, that, in assenting to propositions J 
an apprehension in some sense of their terms is not 
only ncressary to ",ssent, as such, but also gives a 
distinct character to its acts. If therefore ,ve ,vould 
know more about Assent, we must kno,v more about 
the apprehension which accompanies it. Accordingly 
to the subject of Apprehension 1 proceed. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE APPREHENSION OF PROPOSITIONS. 


I HAVE said in these Introductory Chapters that there 
can be no assent to a propo
ition, without some sort of 
apprehension of its terms; next that there are two modes 
of apprehension, notional and real; thirdly, that, while 
assent may be given to a proposition on either appre- 
hension of it, still its acts are elicited more heartily and 
forcibly, when they are made upon real apprehension 
which has things for its objects, than when they are 
made in favour of notions and with a notional apprehen- 
SIon. The first of these three points I have just been 
discussing; now I will proceed to the second, viz. the 
two modes of apprehending propositions, leaving the 
third for the Chapters which follo,v. 
I have used the word apP1tehension, and not und er- 
standing} because the latter word is of uncertain mean- 
ing, standing sometimes for the faculty or act of 
conceiving a proposition, sometimes for that of COffi- 
I pl'ehending it, neither of which come into the sense of 
I apprehension. It is possible to apprehend without un- 
derstanding. I apprehend what is meant by saying 
that John is Richard's wife's father's aunt's husband, 
C 2 
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Lut, if I am unable so to take in these successive rela. 
tionships as to understand the upshot of the whole, viz. 
that John is great-tincle-in-Iaw to Richard, I cannot be 
said to understand the proposition. In like mal1l1pr, I 
may take a just view of a man's conduct, [fnd therefore 
apprehend it, and y
t may profess that I cannot under- 
stand it; that is, I have not the key to it, and do not 
see its consistency in detail: I have no just conception 
of it. Apprehension then is simply an intelligent ac- 
ceptance of the idea, or of the fact which a proposition 
enunciates. " l)ride \vill have a fall j" "Napoleon died 
at St. llelena;" I have no difficulty in entering into 
the sentiment contained in the former of these, or into 
the fact declared In the latter j that is, I apprehend 
them both. 
No\v apprehension, as I have said, has two subject- 
matters :-according as language expresses things ex- 
ternal to us, or our own thoughts, so is apprehension 
real or notional. It is notional in the gralnmarian, it 
is real in the experinlcntalist. The gran1marian has to 
determine the force of words and phrases j he has to 
master the structure of sentences and the composition of 
paragraphs; he has to cOlnpare language with language, 
to ascertain the common ideas expressed under different 
idiomatic forms, and to achieve the difficult work of re- 
casting the mind of the original author in the mould of 
a translation.. On the other hand, the philosopher or 
experimentalist aims at investigating, questioning, as- 
certaining facts, causes, effects, actions, qualities: these 
are thing's, and he makes his ".ords distinctly subordi- 
nate to these, as means to an enù. The primary duty of 
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a litcrary man is to have clear conceptions, and to be 
exact and intelligible in expressing them; but in a 
philosopher it is a merit even to be not utterly vague, 
inchoate and obscure in his teaching, and if he fails 
even of this low standard of language, we renlind 
ourselves that his obscurity perhaps is owing to his 
depth. No po\ver of words in a lecturer would be suffi- 
cient to make psychology easy to his hearers; if they 
are to profit by him, they must thro,v their minds into 
the matters in discussion, must accompany his treatment 
of them with an active, personal concurrence, and inter- 
pret for themselves, as he proceeds, the dim suggestions 
and adumbrations of objects, which he has a right to 
presuppose, while he uses them, as images existing in 
their apprehension as well as in his own. 
In something of a parallel way it is the least pardon- 
able fault in an Orator to fail in clearness of style, and 
the most pardonable fault of a Poet. 
So again, an Economist is dealing with facts; what- 
ever there is of theory in his work professes to be 
founded on facts, by facts alone must his sense be inter- 
preted, and to those on]y who are well furnished with 
the necessary facts does headdress himself; yet a clever 
schoolboy, from a thorough grammatical knowledge of 
both languages, might turn into English a French trea- 
tise on national wealth, produce, consumption, labour, 
profits, measures of value, public debt, and the circu- 
lating medium, with an apprehension of what it was 
that his author was stating- sufficient for making it clear 
to an English reader, while he had not the faintest con- 
ception himself what the treatise, which he was trans- 
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lating-, really determined. The man uses language as 
the vehicle of things, and the boy of abstractions. 
lienee in literal;y examinations, it is a test of good 
schol.arship to be able to construe aright, without the 
aiò of understanding the sentirnent, action, or historical 
occurrence conveyed in the passagp t.hus accurately ren- 
dered, let it be a battle in Livy, or some subtle train of 
thought in Virgil or Pindar. And those who have 
acquitted thelnselves best in the trial, will often be dis- 
rosed to think they have most notably failed, for the 
very reason that they have been too busy with the gram- 
Inar of each sentence, as it came, to have been able, as 
they construed on, to enter into the facts or thp feelings, 
which, unknown to thernselves, tLey,vere Lringing out 
of it. 
fro take a very different instance of this contra
t be- 
t,veen notions and facts ;-pathology and medicine, in 
the interests Qf science, and åS a protection to the prac- 
titioner, veil the shocking realities of diseaseand physical 
suff(1ringunder a notional phraseology, under the abstract 
terms of debility, distress, irritability, paroxysln, and a 
host of Greek anJ Latin words. The arts of medicine 
and surgery are necessarily experiluental; but for 
writing and conversing on these subjects they require 
to be stripped of the association of the facts from which 
they are derived. 
Such are the two modes of apprehension. The terms 
of a proposition do or do not stand for things. If they 
do, then they are singular terms, for all things that are, 
are nnits. But if they do not stand for things they lllust 
stand for notionH, and are conlillon terms. Singular 
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nouns come from experience, common from abstraction. 
The apprehension of the former I call real, and of the 
latter notional. N ow let us look at this difference 
between them more narrowly. 
1. Real Apprehension, is) as I have said, in the first 
instance an experience or information about the concrete. 
Now, when these informations are in fact presented to 
us, (that is, when they are directly subjected to our 
bodily senses or our mental sensations, as when we say, 
" The sun shines," or" The prospect is charming," or 
indirectly by means of a picture or even a narrative,) 
then there is no difficulty in determining what is meant 
by saying that our enunciation of a proposition concern- 
ing them implies an apprehension of things; because 
we can actually point out the objects which they 
indicate. But supposing those things are no longer 
before us, supposing they have passed beyond our field 
of view, or the book is closed in which the description of 
them occurs, how can an apprehension of things be said 
to remain to us? Yes, it remains on our minds by means 
of the faculty of memory. 1femory consists in a present 
imagination of things that are past; memory retains 
the impressions and likenesses of what they were when 
before us; and when we make use of the proposition 
which refers to them, it supplies us with objects by 
which to interpret it. They are things still, as being 
the reflections of things in a mental mirror. 
Hence the poet calls n1emory "the mind's eye." I 
am in a foreign country among unfamiliar sights; at 
will I am able to conjure up before me the vIsion of my 
horne, and all that belongs to it, its rooms and their fur- 
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niture, its books, its inmates, their countenances, looks 
and movements. I see those who once were there and 
are no more; past scenes, and the very expression of the 
.. 
features, and the tones of the voices, of those who took 
part in them, in a time of trial or difficulty. I create 
nothing; I see the facsimiles of facts j and of these 
facsinliles the ,vords and propositions which I use 
concerning them are from habitual association the 
proper or the sole expression. 
And so again, I may have Been a celebrated painting, 
or some great pageant, or some public luan; and I havo 
on my memory stored up and ready at hand, but latent, 
an ilnpress more or less distinct of that experience. The 
worùs "the Madonna di S. Sisto," or "the last Corona- 
tion," or cc the Duke of 'Vellington," havø power to 
revive that inlpress of it. Memory has to do with indi- 
vidual things and nothing that is not individual. And 
IllY apprehension .of Its notices is conveyed in a collec- 
tion of SiD gular and real propositions. 
I have hitherto been adducing instances from (for the 
most part) objects of sight j but the memory preserves 
the impress, though not so vivid, of the experiences' 
which come to us through our other senses also. The 
mflmory of a beautiful air, or the scent of a particular 
flower, a
 far as any remembrance remains of it, is the 
continued presence in our minds of û likeness of it, which 
its actual presence has left there. I can bring before 
lHe the music of the Adeste Fideles, as if I were actually 
hearing it; and the scent of a clematis as if I were in 
Iny garùen; and the flavour of a peach as if it were in 
season; and the thought I have of all these is as of some- 
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thing individual and from without,-as n1uch as the 
things themselves, the tune, the scent, and the flavour, 
are from 'without,-though, compared with the things 
themselves, these images (as they may be called) are 
faint and intermitting. 
Nor need such an image be in any sense an abstrac- 
tion; though I may have eaten a hundred peaches 
in times past, the impression, which remains on my 
memory of the flavour, may be of any of them, of the 
ten, twenty, thirty units, as the case may be, not a 
general notion, distinct from everyone of them, and 
formed from all of them by a fabrication of my mind. 
Änd so again the apprehension ,vhich we have of our 
past mental acts of any kind, of hope, inquiry, effort, 
triumph, disappointment, suspicion, hatred, and a hun- 
dred others, is an apprehension of the memory of those 
definite acts, and therefore an apprehension of things; 
not to say that many of them do not need memory, but 
are such as admit of being actually summoned and re- 
peated at our will. Such an apprehension again is 
elicited by propositions embodying the notices of our 
history, of our pursuits and their results, of our friends, 
of our bereavements, of our illnesses, of our fortunes, 
which remain imprinted upon our memory as sharply 
and deeply as is any recollection of sight. Nay, and 
such recollections may have in them an individuality and 
completeness which outlives the impressions made by 
sensible objects. The memory of countenances and of 
places in times p3.st may fade away from the mind; but 
the vivid image of certain anxieties or deliverances never. 
And by means of these particular and personal expe.. 
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rieuces, tuus impressed upon us, we attain au apprehen- 
sion of ,vhat such things are at other tinles when ,ve 
have not experiellce of thenl; an apprehension of sights 
and sounds, of colours and forms, of places and persons, 
of luental acts and states, paranel to our actual expe- 
riences, such, that., when we meet with definite proposi- 
tions expre
::;ivc of them, our npprphension cannot be 
called abstract and notional. If I am told" there is a 
raging fire in London," or "London is on fire,"" fire" 
need not be a COlnrnon noun in Iny apprehension more 
than" London." rrhe word lnay recall to my mel110ry 
the experience of a fire \vhich I have known eIsc\vherc, 
or of somo vivid description which I have read. It is of 
course diffieult to draw the lino and to say \vhero the 
office of memory ends, and \vhere abstraction takes its 
place; and again, as I said in my first pages, the saU10 
proposition is to one mall an image, to another a notion; 
but still there is a host of predicates, of the most various 
kinds "lovel y " "vul g ar" "a conceited IHan" "a 
, " , 
lnanufacturing to,vn," " a catastrophe," and any num- 
ber of others, which, though as predicates they \youlù 
be accounted common nouns, are in fact in the mouths 
of particular persons singular, as conveying images of 
things individual, as the rustic in Virgil 
ays,- 


"Urbem, quam ùicunt Homum, :\Ielibæc, putavi, 
Stultus cgo, huic nostræ 8imi!clll." 


And so the child's idea of a king, as derived frolll his 
picture-book, will be that of a fierce or stern or vener- 
able man, seated above a flight of steps, with a crown on 
his head and a sceptre ill bis hanJ. In these two in- 
stances indeed the experif'nce does but mislead, ,vheu 
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applied to the unknown; but it often happens on the 
contrary, that it is a serviceable help, especially when a 
man has large experiences and has learned to distinguish 
between them and apply them duly, as in the instance 
of the hero (C who knew many cities of men and many 
minds." 
Further, we are able by an inventive faculty, or, as 
I lllay call it, the faculty of composition, to follow the 
descriptions of things which 11ave never come before 
I us, and to form, out of such passive impressions as ex- 
i perience has heretofore left on our minds, n8"\V ill1ages, 
which, though mental creations, are in no sense abstrac- 
tions, and though ideal, are not notional. They are 
concrete units in the n1Íl1ds both of the party describing 
and the party informed of them. Thus I may never 
have seen a palm or a banana, but I have conversed 
with those who have, or I have read graphic accounts 
of it, and, from my own previous knowledge of other 
trees, have been able with so ready an intelligence to 
interpret their language, and to light up such an image 
of it in my thoughts, that, were it not that I never was 
in the countries where the tree is found, I should fancy 
that I had actually seen it. Hence again it is the very 
praise we give to the characters of some great poet or 
historian that he is so individual. I am able as it 
were to gaze on Tiberius, as Tacitus draws him, and to 
figure to myself our James the First, as he is painted 
in Scott's Romance. The assassination of Cæsar, Lis 
" Et tn, Brute r " his collecting his robes about him, 
and his fall under Pompey's statue, all this becomes a 
fact to me and an object of real apprehension. r!'hus 
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it is that we live in the past and in the distant; by 
Illeans of our capacity of interpreting the statements of 
others about forIn l' ages or foreign clirnes by the lights 
of onr own experience. The picture, which historians 
are able to bring before us, of Cæ
ar's death, derives 
its vividness and effect fronl its virtual appeal to the 
various irnnges of our 1ncmory. 

rhis faculty of composition is of course a step beyond 
experience, but ,ve have now reached its furthest point; 
it is nlainly limited a
 regards its materials, by the sense 
of sight. As regards the other senses, new' Ïlnage8 can- 
not ,veIl he elicited and shaped out of old expericnce
. 
No de::5cription, however complete, could convey to n1Y 
u1Ïnd an exact likeness of a, tune or an harmony, which 
I have never heard; and stiU less of a scent" which I 
have never smelt. Generic resemblances and uleta- 
phorical substitutes are incleed producible 
 but I should 
not acquire any real know ledge of the Scotch air 
" There's nae luck" by being told it was like (( Auld 
lang syne," or "Robi'-1 Gray;,t and if I baid that 
:l\lozart's melodies ,vere as a summer sky or as the 
breath of Zpphyr, I should be better understood by 
those who knew 1\fozart than by those who did not. 
Such vague illustrations suggest intellectual notions, 
not inlages. 
And quite as difficult is it to create or to apprehend 
Ly description images of mental facts, of which w'e 
have no direct experience. I may indeed, as I have 
already s3.id, bring home to illY mind so cOlùplex a fact 
as a.n historical character, by COIn position out of IUY 
experiences about character generally j rriberius) James 
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tbe F:rst, Louis the Eleventh, or Napoleon; but who 
is able to infuse into me, or how shall I imbibe, a sense 
of the peculiarities of the style of Cicero or Virgil, if 
I have not read their writings? or how shall I gain a 
shadow of a perception of the wit or the grace ascribed 
to the conversation of the French salons, being myself 
an untravelled John Bull? And so again, as regards 
the affections and passions of our nature, they are sui 
genmo-is respectively, and incommensurable, and must be 
severally experienced in order to be apprehended really. 
I can understand the 'rabbia of a native of Southern 
Europe, if I am of a passionatß temper myself; and 
the taste for speculation or betting found in great 
traders or on the turf, if I am fond of enterprise or . 
games of chance; but on the other hand, not all the 
possible descriptions of headlong love will make me 
comprehend the deZiriu1n, if I never have had a fit of 
it; nor \vill ever so many sermons about the inward 
satisfaction of strict conscientiousness create in my 
mind the image of a virtuous action and its attendant 
sentiments, if I have been brought up to lie, thieve 
and indulge my appetites. 'l'hus vie meet with men of 
the ,vorld who cannot enter into the velY idea of devo- 
tion, and think, for instance, that, from the nature of 
the case, a life of religious seclusion must be either 
one of unutterable dreariness or abandoned sensuality, 
because they know of no exercise of the affections but 
what is merely human; and with others again, who, 
living in the home of their own selfishness, ridicule 
as something fanatical and pitiable the self-sacrifices 
of generous high-mindedness and chivalrous honour.. 
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TIl('Y cannot create images of these things, any Jnore 
than children on the contrary can of vice, when they 
ask ,vhereabouts and who the bad men are; for they 
ha ve no personal memories, and have to content them- 
w,lves with notions drawn from books or from what 
others tell them. 
So lllnch on the apprehension of things and on the 
real in our use of language; now let us pass on to 
the notional sense. 
2. Experience tells us only of individual tl1Íngs, and 
these things are illnun1erable. Our Ininds might have 
been so constructed as to be able to r<:ceive and retain 
an exnct image of each of these various objects, one by 
one, as it came before U
I but only in and for itself, 
without thf' power of comparing it with any of thl' 
others. But this is not our case: on the contrary, to 
con1pare and to contra st are among the most pron1Ïnent 
Bnd busy of our intellectual functions. Ìnstinctively, 
even thongl} unconsciously, ,ve are ever instituting 
comparisons between th:} manifohl phen0111ena of the 
external world, as we Ioeet" ith them, criticizing, re- 
ferring to a stand
rd, collecting', analysing thein. Na.y, 
a
 if by one and the 
ame action, &l8 soon as we perceive 
thenl, we al
o perceive that they are like each oUler or 
unlike, ur rnther both like anù unlike a.t once. We 
apprehend RpontaneousIy, even before we set about 
n pprehending, tbat man is like luau, yet unlike; and 
unlike a horse, a tree, a mountain, or a monument, yet 
in some, though not the saIne respects, like each of 
them. And in consequence, as I have said, ,ve are ever 
grouping anù discrilninatillg, lneasnring and sounding, 
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framing cross classes and cross divisions, and thereby 
rising from particulars to generals, that is fr.om images 
to notions. 
In processes of this kind we regard things, not as 
they are in themselves, but mainly as they stand in 
relation to each other. We look at nothing simply 
for its own sake; we cannot look at anyone thing 
without keeping our eyes on a multitude of other 
things besides. (( Man" is no longer what he really 
is, an individual presented to us by our senses, but as 
we read him in the light of those comparisons and 
contrasts which we have made him suggest to us. He 
is attenuated into an aspect, or relegated to his place 
in a c1assification. Thus his appellation is made to 
suggest, not the real being which he is in this or that 
specimen of himself, but a definition. If I might use 
a harsh metaphor, I should say he is made the loga- 
rithm of his true self, and in that shape is worked 
with the ease and satisfaction of logarithms. 
It is plain what a different sense language will bear 
in this system of intellectual notions from what it has 
when it is the representative of things: and such a 
use of it is not only the very foundatIon of all science, 
but may be, and is, carried out in literature and in the 
ordinary intercourse of man with man. And thus it 
comes to pass that individual propositions about the 
concrete almost cease to be, and are diluted or starved 
into abstract notions. The events of history and the 
characters who figure in it lose their individuality. 
States and governlnents, society and its component 
parts, cities, nations, even the physical face of the 
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country, things past, and things contemporary, all that 
fulness of meaning wl1Ïch I have describeù as accruing 
to language from axperience, now that experience is 
absent, necessarily becomes to the multituùe of men 
nothing but a heap of notions, little more intelligible 
than the beauties of a prospect to tbe short-sighted, 
or the music of a great master to a li
tener who has 
no car. 
I suppose most men will recollect in their past years 
ho,v many mistakes they have made about persons, 
parties, local occurrences, nations and the like, of 
". hich at the tinle they had no actual knowledge of 
their own: how ashanled or how amused they have 
since been at their own gratuitous idealism when tbey 
came into possession of the real facts concerning them. 
'rhey were accustomed to treat the definite Titus or 
Sempronius as the quidam horno, the individuu1ìl 
vagum of the logician. 
rhey spoke of his opinions, 
his motives, his practices, as their traùitional rule for 
the species 'ritus or Sempronius enjoined. In or<1er to 
find out what individual men in :fle
h and blood ,vere, 
they fancied that they had nothing to do but to refer 
to conlnlonplaces, alphabetically arranged. Thus they 
,vere well up with the character of a Whig statesman 
or Tory magna.te, a WeslE'Jan, a Congregationalist, a 
parson, a priest, a philanthropist, a writerof controversy, 
a sceptic; and found themselves prepared, without the 
trouble of direct inquiry, to draw the individual after 
the peculiarities of his type. And BO with national 
character; the late Duke of 'Vellington must l1ave 
been inlPulsive, quarrelsome, witty, clever at repartee, 
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for he was an Irishman; in like manner, we must have 
cold and selfish Scots, crafty Italians, vulgar Americans, 
and Frenchmen, half tiger, half monkey. As to the 
French, those who are old enough to recollect the 
wars with Napoleon, know what eccentric notions were 
popularly entertained about them in England; how it 
was even a surprise to find some military man, who 
was a prisoner of war, to be tall and stout, because it 
was a received idea that all French men were under- 
sized and lived on frogs. 
Such again are the ideal personages who figure in 
romances and dramas of the old school; tyrants, monks, 
crusaders, princes in disguise, and captive dan1sels; or 
! benevolent or angry father
, and spendthrift heirs; like 
the symbolical characters in SOlne of Shakespeare's 
plays, " a Tapster," or "a Lord 
iayor," or in the stage 
d.irection " Enter two murderers." 
What I have been illustrating in the case of persons, 
might be instanced in regard to places, transactions 
, 
physical calalnities, events in history. Words which 
are used by an eye-witness to express things, un] ess 
he be especially eloquent or graphic, may only convey 
general notions. Such is, and ever must he, the popular 
and ordinary mode of apprehending language. On 
only few subjects have any of us the opport':lnity of 
realizing in our minds what we speak and hear about; 
and we fancy that we are doing justice to individual 
men and things by making them a mere synthesis of 
qualities, as if any number whatever of abstractions 
would, by being fused together, be equivalent to oné 
concrete 


D 
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llere then ,ve lw.ve two modes of thought, both using 
the 
alne words, both having one origin,yet withnothing' 
in common in theÏi' results. The inforlna tiOllS of sellse 
and 8en
ation are the initial basis of both of theln; but 
in the one we take hold of objects froul within theIn, and 
in the other we view them from outside of thelli; we 
perpetuate thenI as images in the one ca
e, \ve transform 
them into notions in the other. And natural to us as 
are both processes in their first elements and in their 
growth, however divergent and independent in their 
direction, they cannot really be inconsistent with each 
other; yet no one froln the sight of a horse or a dog 
would be able to anticipfLte its zoological definition, nor 
from a knowledge of its definition to draw such a picture 
as would direct the eye to the living SpeCil.llen. 
Each use ot' propositions has its own excellence and 
serviceableness, and each has its own imperfection. To 
apprehend notionally is to have breadth of mind, but to 
be shallow; to apprehend really is to be deep, but to be 
narrow-minded. The ]q,tter is the cOllservative principle 
of knowledge, and the former the principle of its advance- 
ment. Without the apprehension of notions, we should 
for ever pace round OIle EHl1aU circle of knowledge; 
,vithout a firm hold upon thing::;, we shall waste our- 
selves in vague speculations. However, real apprehen- 
sion has the precedence, as being the scopé and end 
and the test of notional; and the fuller is the mind's 
hold upon things or what it considers such, the more 
fertile is it in its aspects of th
m, and the more prac. 
tical in its definitions. 
Of courSA as these two are not inconsistent with each 
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other, they may co-exist in the same mind. Indeed 
there is no one who does not to a certain extent exercise 
both the one and the other. Viewed in relation to 
Assent, which has led to my speaking of them, they do 
not in any way affect the nature of Assent itself, which 
is in all cases absolute and unconditional; but they 
give it an external character corresponding respectively 
to their own: so much so, that at first sight it might 
seem as if Assent admitted of degrees, on account of 
the variation of vividness in these diffetent apprehen- 
sions. As notions come of abstractions, so images come 
l)f experiences; the more fully the mind is occu pied by 
an experience, the keener will be its assent to it, if it 
assents, and on the other hand, the duller will be its 
assent and the less operative, the more it is engaged 
with an abstraction; and thus a scale of assents is 
conceivable, either in the instance of one mind upon 
different subjects, or of many 11linds upon one subject, 
varying from an assent which looks like mere inference 
up to a belief both intense and practical,-from the 
acceptance which we accord to some acciJental .news 
of the day to the supernatut>al dognlatic faith of the 
Christian. 
It foHows to treat of Assent 'l.nder this double aspect 
of its Bubject-matter,-assent to notions.. and assent to 
things. 


D 2 



OHAPTER IV. 


NOTION' A L AND REAL ASSENT. 


1. I HAVE 
aid tlUlt our apprehension of a proposition 
varies in strength, and that it is stronger when it is 
concerned with a proposition expressive to us of things 
than when concerned with a proposition expressive of 
notions; and I have given this reason for it, viz. that 
w hat is concrete exerts a force and makes an impression 
on the mind which nothing abstract can rival. That 
is, I have argued that, because the object is more 
powerful, therefore so is the apprehension of it. 
. 
I do not think it unfair reasoning thus to take the 
apprehension for its object. The lllind is ever stilllulated 
ill proportion to the cause stimulating it. Sights, for 
instance, s,vay us, as scents do not; ,vhether this be 
owÌlI.g to a greater power in the thing seen, or to a 
greater receptivity and eypansiveness in the sense of 
Beeing, is a superfluous question. The strong object 
would make the apprehension strong. Our senbe of 
seeing is able to open to its object, as our sense of smell 
cannot open to its own. Its objects are able to awn ken 
the mind, take possession of it, insp.ire it, act thrùugb it>, 
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with an ene1'gy and variousness which is not found in 
the case of scents and their apprehension. Since wo 
cannot draw the line between the object and the act; I 
aln at Jiberty to say, as I have said, that, as is the thing 
apprehended, so is the apprehension. 
And so in like manner as regards apprehension of 
mental objects. If an image derived from experience or 
information is stronger than an abstraction, conception, 
or conclusion-if I am more arrested by our Lord's 
bearing before Pilate and Herod than by the" J ustum et 
tenacem " &c. of the poet, more arrested by His Voice 
saying to us, " Give to him that asketh thee," than by 
the best arguments of the Economist against indiscrimi- 
nate almsgiving, it does not matter for my present 
purpose whether the objects give strength to the 
apprehension or the apprehension gives ]arge admit- 
tance into the mind to the object. It is in hunlan 
nature to be more affected by the concrete than by the 
abstract; it may be the reverse with other heingR. 
The apprehension, then, Dlay be as fairly said to possess 
the force which acts upon us, as the object apprehended. 
2. Real apprehension, then, may b
 pronounced 
stronger than notional, because things, which are its 
objects, are confessedly more impressive and affective 
than notions, which are the objects of notional. Experi- 
ences and their images strike and occupy the mind, as 
abstractions and their combinations do not. Next, pass- 
ing on to Assent, I observe that it is this variation in 
the mind's apprehension of an object to which it 
assents, and not any incompleteness in the assent itself, 
that leads us to speak of strong and weak assents. as 
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if Assent itself admitted of (leg-rees. In either lHode of 
apprehension, be it real or be it notional, the fisspnt 
pre:,erves its ess ntial charactel'ist.ic of being uncondi- 
tional. The assent of a Stoic to the U J UstUIH ot tena- 
cem" &c. lnay be as gcnuine an a
sent, as ab:-,olutc 
and entire, as little admitting of degree or variation, as 
distinct from an act of inference, as the assent of n 
Christian to the history of our Lord's J)assion in the 
Gospel. 
3. IIo,,"ever, charact.{'ristic as it is of AS
l\nt, to be 
thus in its nature simply one and indivisible, and 
thereby es
entially different from Inference, which is 
ever varying in strength, never quite at the same pitch 
in finy two of its acts, still it is at the same time true 
that it may be difficult in fact., by external tokens, to 
distinguish given acts of assent from given acts of 
inference. Thus, whereas no one could possibly con- 
fuse the real assent of a Christian to the fact of our 
Lord's crucifixion, with the notional acceptance of it, as 
a point of history, on the part of a philosophical hea- 
then (so removed from each other, toto cælo, are the 
respective modes of apprehending it in the two cases, 
though in both the assent is in its nature one and the 
same), nevertheless it would be easy to mistake the 
Stoic's notional assent, genuine though it might be, to 
the moral nobleness of the just Juan "struggling in 
the storms of fate," for a mere act of inference resulting 
from the principles of his Stoical profession, or again 
for an asseflt merely to the inferential necessity of the 
nobleness of that struggle. N othillg, indeed, is Inore 
COtilliOn than to praise ll1en for their consistency to 
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their principles, whatever those principles are, that is, 
to praise them on an inference, without thereby imply- 
ing any assent to the principles themselves. 
The cause of this resemblance between acts so distinct 
is obvious. Resemblance exists only in cases of notional 
assents; when the assent is given to notions, then indeed 
it is possible to hesitate in deciding whether it is assent 
or inference, whether the mind is merely without doubt 
Dr whether it is actually certain. And the reason is 
this: notional Assent seems like Inference, because the 
apprehension which accompanies acts of Inference is 
notional also,-because Inference is engaged fOl. the 
most part on notional propositions, both premiss and 
conclusion. This point, which I have implied through.. 
out, I here distinctly record, and shall enlarge upon 
hereafter. Only propositions about individuals are not 
notional, and these are seldom the matter of inference. 
Thus, did the Stoic infer the fact öf our Lord's death 
instead of assenting to it, that proposition as inferred 
would have been as much an abstraction to him as the 
" J ustum," &c. ; nay fur.ther, the" Justus et tenax" was 
at least a notion in his mind, but " Jesus Christ" would, 
in the schools of Ãthens or of Rome, havé stood for less, 
for an unknown being, the x or y of a formula. Except 
then in some of the cases of singular conclusions, in- 
ferences are employed on notiòns, unless, I say, they are 
employed on mere symbols; and, indeed, when they are 
symbolical, then are they clearest and most cogent, as I 
shall hereafter show. The next clearest are such as 
carry out the necessary results of previous classifica- 
tiODS
 and therefore may be called definitions or con- 
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elusions, as we please. For instance, having divided 
beings into their classes, the definition of man is in- 
evitable. 
4. \Ve may call it then the normal state of Inference 
to apprehend propositions as notions; and we 11lay 
C'1ll it the normal state of Assent to apprehend pro- 
positions as things. If notional apprehension is most 
congenial to Inference, real apprehension will be the 
Ulost natural concon1Ítant on Assent. An act of Iufe. 
rence includes in its object the dependence of its the:-;is 
npon its premisses, that is, npon a relation, ,vhich is 
an abstraction; but an act of Assent rests wholly on 
the thesis AS its object, and the reality of the thesis is 
almost a condition of its unconditionality. 
5. I am led on to make one remark more, and it 
shall be my last. 
I An act of assent, it seems, is the most perfect anù 
highest of its kind, when it is exercised on propositions, 
,vhich are apprehended as experiences and images, 
that is, which stand for things; and, on the other hand, 
1111 act of inference is the most perfect and highest of 
i1f: kind, when it is exercised on propositions which 
are apprehended as notions, that is, which are creations 
of the mind. An act of inference indeed may be made 
with either of these modes of apprehension; so may 
an act of assent; but when inferences are exercised on 
d:lÍngs, they tend to be conjectures or presentiments, 
,vithout logical force; and when assents are exercised 
on notions, they tend to be mere assertions without 
a.ny personal hold on them on the part of those who 
make them. If this be so, the paradox is true, that" 
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when Inference is clearest, Assent may be least forcible... 
and, when Assent is most intense, Inference may be 
least distinct j-for, though acts of assent require pre- 
vious acts of inference, they require them, not as 
adequate causes, but as sine quâ non conditions; and, 
while the apprehension strengthens Assent, Inference 
often weakens the apprehension. 
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 1. NOTIONAL ASSENTR. 


1 
llall consider As
ent made to propo8itions which 
express n bstractions or notions under five heads; which 
I shall ('all Profession, Credence, Opinion, Presumption, 
and Speculation. 


1. Profe8.
ion 


There are assents so feeble and superficial, as to be 
little more than .a
sertions. I class them all together 
under the head of Profession. Such are the as
ents 
made upon habit and" ithont reflection; as when a man 
calls himf'elf a Tory or a Liberal, ns having been hrought 
up as such; or again, w ben he adopts as a matter of 
course the literary or other fashions of the day, admiring 
the poems, or the novels, or the music, or the personages, 
or the costume, or the wines, or tbe manners, which 
happen to be popular, or are patronized in the higher 
circles. Such ngain are the assents of men of wavering 
restless minds, who take up and then abandon beliefs 
80 readily, so suddenly, as to make it appear tllat they 
had no view (as it is cal1ed) on the matter they pro- 
fessed, and did not kno\v to wbat tbey assented or why. 
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Then, again, when men say they have no doubt of a 
thing, this is a case, in which it is difficult to determine 
whether they assent to it, iufer it, or consider it highly 
probable. There are many cases, indeed, in ,vhich it 
is impossible to discriminate between assent, inference, 
and assertion, on account of the otiose, passive, inchoate 
character of the act in question. If I say that to- 
I mOI'row will be fine, what does this enunciation mean? 
Perhaps it means that it ought to be fine, if the glass 
teUs truly; then it is the inference of a probability. 
Perhaps it means no more than a surmise, because it is 
fine to-day, or has been so' for the week past. And 
perhaps it is a compliance with the word of another, in 
which case it is sometimes a real assent, sometimes a 
polite assertion or a wish. 
Many a disciple of a philosophical scno01, who ta.lks 
fluent]y, does but assert, when he seems to assent to the 
dicta of his master, little as he may be aware of it. 
Nor is he secured against this self-deception by know- 
ing the arguments on which those dicta rest, for he may 
learn the arguments by heart, as a careless schoolboy 
gets up his Euclid. This practice of asserting simply 
on authority, with the pretence and WIthout the reality 
of assent, is what is meant by formalism. To say" I 
do not understana a proposition, but I accept it on 
authority," is not formalism, but faith; it is not a direct 
assent to the proposition, still it is an assent to the 
authority which enunciates it; but what I here speak 
of is professing to understand without understanding. 
It is thus that political and religious ,vatchwords are 
created; first one man of name and then another 
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adopts then1, till their use becomes popular, and then 
everyone professe:-; theIn, because everyone else does. 
Such ,vords are "liùerality," "progress," "light," "civi- 
lization j" such are" justification by faith only:' "vital 
religion." " private judgment," " the Bible and nothing 
bu t the BiLle." Such again are" Rationalisln," " G alli- 
canism/' "J esuitisln," "Ultrarnontanisrn" -all of which, 
in the mouths of conscientious thinkers, have a ùefinite 
YDeaning, but are used by the n1ultitude as war-crieR, 
nicknalnes, anù shibboleths, ,vith scarcely enough of the 
scantiest graoln1atical apprehension of them to allow of 
their being considered in truth more than assertions. 
rrhu;3, instances occur now and then, when, in conse- 
qnence of tbe urgency of some fashionable super:-5tition 
or popular,delusion, some en1inent scientific authority is 
provoked to come furward, and to set the world right 
by his" ipse dixit." He, indeed, bimself knows very 
well what he is about; he has a right to speak, and his 
reasonings and conclusions àre sufficient, not only for his 
own, but for general 
ssellt, and, it may be, are as 
simply true and impregnable, as they are authoritative; 
but an intelligent hold on the matter in dispute, such as 
he has hin1self, cannot be expected in the case of men 
in general. They, nevertheless, one and all, repeat and 
retail his arguments, as suddenly as if they had not to 
study them, as heartily as if they understood them, 
changing round and becoming as strong antagonists of 
the error which their master has exposed, as if they had 
never been its advocates. If their word is to be taken, 
it is not simply his authority that moves them, which 
would be sensible enough and suitable in theIn, both 
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apprehension und assent being in that case grounded 
on the maxim" Cuique in arte suâ credendum," but so 
far forth as they disown this motive, and claim to judge 
in a scientific question of the worth of arguments which 
require some real kno,vledge, they are little better, not 
of course in a very serious matter, than pretenders and 
forlualists. 
Not only authorIty, but Inference also may impose on 
us assents which in themselves are little better than as- 
sertions, and which, so far as they are assents, can only 
be notional assents, as being assents, not to the propo. 
sitions inferred, but to the truth of those propositions. 
For instance, it can be proved by irrefragable calcula- 
tions, that the stars are not less than billions of miles 
distant from the earth; and the process of calculation, 
upon ,vhich such statements are made, is not so difficult 
as to require authority to secure our acceptance of both 
it and of them; yet who call say that he has any real, 
nay, any notional apprehension of a billion or a trillion? 
\Ve can, indeed, have some notion of it, if we analyze it 
into its factors, if we compare it with other numbers, or 
if we illustrate it by analogies or by its implications; 
but I am speaking of the vast number in itself. We 
cannot assent to a proposition of which it is the 
predicate; we can but assent to the truth of it. 
This leads me to the question, whether belief III a 
mystery can be more than an assertion. I consider it 
can be an assent, and my reasons for saying so are as 
follows :-A mystery is a proposition conveying incolll. 
patible notions, or is a statement of the inconceivable. 
Now we can assent to propositions (and a mystery IS a 
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proposition), proviòed we Can apprehend them; tht'refore 
we can fI,!:'sent to a, mystery, for, unless we in some sense 
apprehended it, \ve
honld not rpcognize it to bE:' a mys- 
tery, that is, u. statement uniting incompatible notions. 
The samp act, then, which enables us to discern that the 
words of the proposition express 
 mystpry, capacitates 
us for :t
senting to it. \V or(ls \vhich make nonsense, do 
not IDfLke a mystery. Noone \vould call W 1.rton's line- 
"l{evolving swans proclaim the welkin near "-an 
inconceivable assertion. It is equally plain, that the 
assent which we give to tnysteries, as such, is notional 
adsent; for, by the supposition, it is assent to proposi- 
tions which we cannot conceive, whereas, if we had had 
experience of theIn, we should be able to conceive them, 
and without experience assent is not real. 
But the question follo\vs, Can proces
es of inference 
end in a mystery? that is, Dot only in what is incorn- 
prehensiblo, that the stars are billions of miles froen each 
other, but in 'what is inconceivabl(', in the co-existence 
of (seeming) incompatibilities? Por ho\v, it may be 
asked, can reason carry out notiolls into their contra- 
dictories? since all the developments of a truth Inust 
from the nature of the case be consistent both with it 
and with each other. I answpr, certainly processes of 
inference, however accurate, can end in mystery; anù I 
solve the objection to such fi doctrine thus :-our notion 
of a thing may be only partially faithful to the original; 
it may be in excess of the thing, or it may represent it 
incolllpletely, a.nd, in con
equence, it nuty !Serve for it, 
it may 
tanrl for it, only to a certain point, in certain 
casps, but no further. After that point is reaebeJ, the 
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notion and the thing part company; and then the 
notion, if still used as the representative of the thing, 
will work out conclusions, not inconsistent with itself, 
but with the thing to which it no longer corresponds. 
This is seen most familiarly in the use of metaphors. 
Thus, in an Oxford satire, which deservedly made a 
sensation in its day, it is said that Vice" from its hard- 
ness takes a polish too." 1 Whence we might argue, 
that, whereas Ca1iban was vicious, he was therefore 
polished; but politeness and Caliban are incompatible 
notions. Or again, when some one said, perhaps to Dr. 
Johnson, that a certain writer (say Hume) was a dear 
thinker, he ll1ade answer, "All shallows are clear." 
But supposing Hurne to be in fact both a clear and a 
deep thinker, yet supposing clearness and depth are in- 
compatible in their literal sense, which the objection 
seems to imply, and still in their full literal sense were 
to be ascribed to Hume, then our reasoning about his 
intellect has ended in the mystery, "Deep Hume ìs 
shallow;" whereas the contradiction lies, not in the 
reasoning, but in the fancying that inadequate notions 
can be taken as the exact representations of things. 
I Hence in science we sometimes use a definition or a 
formnla, not as exact, but as being sufficient for our 
I purpose, for working out certain conclusions, for a 
, practical approximation, the error being small, till a 
certain point is reached. This is what in theological 
investigations I should call an economy. 
A like contrast between notions and the things w hicb 


, "The Oxford Bpy," 1818.. r. J. S. Boone, p. 107. 
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they represpnt is tho principle of suspense and curiosity 
in thosp enigmatical sayings which were frequent in the 
early stage of h
.1lnan society. In then1 the problem 
proposed to the acuteness of the hearers, is to find SOlne 
real thing which may unite in itself certain conflicting- 
notions which in the question are attributed to it: "Out 
of the eater came forth lllcat, and out of the strong 
came forth sweetness;" or, "1Vhat creature is that, 
which in the morning goes on four legs, at noon on two, 
and on three in the evening?" rrhe answer, which 
names the thing, interprets and thereby limits the 
notions under ,vhich it has been represented. 
Let us take an example ill algebra. Its calculus is 
commonly used to investigate, not only the relations of 
quantity generally, but geometrical facts in particular. 
Now it is at once too ,vide and too narrow for such a 
purpose, fitting on to the doctrine of lines and angles 
with a bad fit, as the coat of a short and stout man 
Inight serve the neeùs of one who was tall and slim. 
Certainly it works well for geometrical purposes up to 
a certain point, as when it enables us to dispense with 
the cumbrous method of proof in questions of ratio anù 
proportion, which is adopted in the fifth book of Euclid ; 
but what are we to make of the fourth power of (J. 
when it is to be translated into geollletricallanguage 
 
If from this algebraical expression ,ve determined that 
space admitted of four dimensions, we should be 
enunciating a mystery, becau8e we should be applying 
fo flpace a notion which belongs to quantity. In this 
case algebra is in excess of geometrical truth. Now let 
U
 take an instance in which it falls short of geometry, 
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- \Vbat is the meaning of the square root ot mînu8 a ? 
Here the mystery is on the side of algebra; and, in 
accordance with the principle which I am illustrating, 
it has sometimes been considered as an abortive effort 
to express, what is really beyond the capacity of alge- 
braical notation, the direction and position of lines in 
the third dimension of space, as well as their length 
upon a plane. "When the calculus is urged on by the 
inevitable course of the working to do what it cannot 
do, it stops short as if in resistance, and protests by 
an absurdity. 
Our notions of things are never simply commensurate 
wi th the things themselves; they are aspects of them, 
more or less exact, and sometimes a mistake ab initio. 
Take an instance from arithmetic:- Weare accustomed 
to subject all that exists to numeration; but, to be 
correct, we are bound first to reduce to Borne level of 
possible comparison the things which we wish to num- 
ber. We must be able to say, not only that they are ten, 
twenty, or a hundred, but so many definite somethings. 
For instance, we could not without extravagance throw 
together Napoleon's brain, ambition, hand, soul, smile, 
height, and age at 
Iarengo, and say that there were 
seven of them, though there are seven words; nor will 
it even be enough to content ourselves with what may 
be called a negative level, viz. that these seven are a 
non-existing or a departed seven. Unless numeration is 
to issue in nonsense, it must be conducted on conditions. 
This being the case, there are, for what we know, 
collections of beings, to whom the notion of number 
cannot l)e attachpd, except ('fllachresticnlly, because, 
E 
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taken individna11y, no positive point of real agree.. 
ment can be found between them, by which to call 
th
m. If indeed ,ve can denote them by a pI ural noun, 
then we can measure that plurality; but if they agree 
in nothing, they cannot agree in bearing a COlllnon 
nanle, and to say that they amount to a thousand these 
or those, is Dot to Dumber them, but to count up a 
certain number of nalnes or words ,vhich we have 
written down. 
Thus, the Angels have been considered by divines to 
have each of them a. 8pecies to himself; and we may 
fancy each of them so absolutely sui simUis as to be 
like nothing else, so that it would be as untrue to 
speak of a thousand Angels 3S of a thousand Hallnibals 
or Ciceros. It will be said, indeed, that aU beings but 
One at least will come under the notion of creatures, 
and are dependent upon that One; but that is true of 
the brain, smile, and height of Napoleon, which no one 
would call three creatures. But, if aU this be so, much 
more does it apply to our speculations concerning the 
Suprenle Being, whom it may be unmeaning, not only 
to number with other beings, but to subject to number 
in regard to His own intrinsic characteristics. That 
is, to apply arithmetical notions to Him may be as un- 
philosophical as it is profane. 'l'hough He is at once 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, the word "Trinity" 
belongs to Ulose notions of llim which are forced on 
us by the necessity of our finite conceptions, the real 
ond inlIDutable distinction ,vhich exists bebveen Person 
and Person implying in itself no infringement of His 
real aud nUlllcrical Unity. And if it be asked ho\v, 
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if we cannot properly speak of Him as Three, we can 
speak of Him as One, I reply that He is not One 
in the way in which created things are severally units; 
for one, as applied to ourselves, is used in contrast to 
two or three and a whole series of numbers; but of the 
Supreme Being it is safer to use the word" monad" 
than unit, for He has not even such relation to His 
creatures as to allow, philosophically speaking, of our 
contrasting Him with them. 
Coming back to the main subject, whi
h I have illus- 
trated at the risk of digression, I observe that an alleged 
fact is not therefore impossible because it is incon_ 
ceivabJe; for the incompatible notions, in which consists. 
its inconceivableness, need not each of them really be- 
long to it in that fulness which would involve their being 
incompatible with each other. It is true indeed that I 
deny the possibility of two straight lines enclosing a 
space, on the ground of its being inconceivable; but 1 
do so because a straight line is a notion and nothing 
more, and not a thing to which I may have attached a 
notion more or less unfaithful. I have defined a straight 
line in my own way at my own pleasure; the ques- 
tion is not one of facts at all, but of the consistency 
with each other of definitions and their logical conse- 
ql1ence3. 
" Space is not infinite, for nothing but the Creator is 
such :" - starting from this thesis as a theological infor- 
mation to be assumed as a fact, though not one of ex- 
perience, we arrive at once at an insoluble myst9ry ; for 
if space be not infinite, it is finite, and finite space is a 
contradiction in notionH, space, as such, implying the 
E 2 
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absence of boundaries. tiere again it is our notion that 
carries us beyond the fact, find in opposition to it, show- 
ing that from the fir:5t ,vhat we apprehend of space 
does not in all r{\spects correspond to the thing, of 
which indeed we Lave no image. 
This, then, is anot.her instance in 'wllich the juxta- 
position of notions by the logical faculty lands us in 
w}lat are com1nonly cuBed mysteries. Notions are but 
aspects .of tbings; tbe free deductions from one of these 
aspects necessarily contradict the free deductions from 
another. After proceeding in our investigations a cer- 
tain way, suddenly a blank or a maze presents itself be- 
fore the mental vision, as when tbe eye is confused by the 
varying slides of a telescope. 'rhus, we believe in the 
infinitude of the Divine Attributes, but we can Lave no 
experience of infinitude as a fact; the word stands for a 
definition or a notion. Hence, when we try how to 
reconcile in the moral ,vorJd the fulness of mercy with 
exactitude in sanctity and justice, or to explain tbat 
the phy
ical tokens or creative skill ueed not suggest 
any want of creative power, we feel we are not masters 
of our subject. We apprehend sufficiently to be able 
to assent to t.hese theo1ogical tru ths as mysteries; did 
we llot apprehend them at all, we should be merely 
asserting; though even then we might convert tJutt 
assertion into an assent, if we wished to dò so, as T 
have already shown, by making it the subjpct of 3 
proposition, and predicating of it that. it is t.rue. 
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2. Credènee. 


'Vlult I mean by giving credence to propositions is 
pretty much the same as having" no doubt" about 
them. It is the sort of assent which we give to those 
opinions and professed facts which are ever presenting 
themselves to us without any effort of ours, and which 
we commonly take for granted, thereby obtaining a 
broad foundation of thought for ourselves,and a medium 
of intercourse between ourselves and others. This form 
of notional assent comprises a great variety of subject- 
matters; and is, as I have implied, of an otiose and pas- 
sive character, accepting whatever comes to hand, from 
whatever quarter, warranted or not, so that it convey 
nothing on the face of it to its own dIsadvantage. From 
the time that we begin to observe, think and reason, to 
the final failure of our powers, we are ever acquiring 
fresh and fresh inforrnations by means of our senses, 
and still more from others and from books. The friends 
or strangers whom we fall in with in the course of the 
day, the conversations or discussions to which we are 
parties, the newspapers, the light reading of the season, 
our recreations, our rambles in the count-:y, our foreign 
tours, all pour their contributions of intellectual matter 
into the storehouses of our memory; and, though much 
n1ay be lost, much is retained. These informations, 
thus received with a spontaneous assent; constit.ute the 
furniture of the mind, and Inake the difference between 
its civilized condition and a state of nature. They are 
its education, as far as general knowledge can so be 
called j and, though education is discipline as well as 
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learning, still, unless the mind implicitly welcol11es the 
truths, real or ostensible, wl1ich these informations 
supply, it win ga.in neither formation nor a stimulus 
for its activity and progress. Besides, to believe frankly 
,vhat it is told, is in the young an exercise of teach- 
ableness and humility. 
Credence is tIle means by Wb1Ch, in nigh and low, in 
the man of tbe ,,"orld and in the recluse, our hare and 
barren nature is overrun and diversified from without 
with a rich and living clothing. It is by such un- 
grudging, prompt assents to what is offered to us so 
lavishly, that we become po
sesscd of the principles, 
doctrine
, sC'ntiments,facts,which constitute useful, and 
especially liberal knowledge. These various teachings, 
shallow tbough they be, are of a breadth which 
ecures 
us against those lacllnæ of knowleùge which are apt to 
befall the professed student, and keep us up to the nlark 
in literature, in the arts, in history, and in public matters. 
They give us in great measure our ll1orality, our 
politics, our social cod J, our art of life. rriley supply 
the elelnents of public opinion, the watclnvords of pa- 
triotism, the standards of thought and action; they are 
our mutual understanding
, our channels of sYlnpathy, 
our means of co-operation, and the bond of our civil 
union. They become our moral language; we learn 
them as we learn our mother tongue; they distingui
h 
us from foreigners; they are, in each of us, not indeed 
personal, but national characteristics. 
This account of them implies that they firp received 
with a notional, not a real assent; they are too manifold 
to be received in any other ,yay. Even the Ino:-:t pl'rtCe 
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tised and earnest minds must needs be superficial in the 
greater part of their attainments. They know just 
enough on all subjects" in literature, history, politics, 
philosophy, and art, to be able to converse sensibly on 
them, and to understand those who are really deep in 
one or other of them. This is what is called, with a 
special appositeness, a gentleman's knowledge, as con- 
trasted with that of a professional man, and is neither 
worthless nor despicable, if used for its proper ends; but 
it is never more than the furniture of the mind, as I 
have called it; it never is thoroughly assimilated with 
it. Yet of course there is nothing to hinder those who 
have even the largest stock of such llotioll:--; frolll de- 
voting themselves to one or other of the subjects to 
which those notions belong, and mastering it with a 
real apprehension; and then their general knowledge 
of aU subjects may be nlade variously useful in the 
dil
ection of that particular study or pursuit which 
they have selected. 
I have been speaking of secular knowledge; but re- 
ligion may be made a subject of notional assent also, 
and is especially so made in our own coun
ry. Theology, 
as such, always is notional, as being scientific: religion, 
as being personal, should be real; but, except within a 
small range of subjects, it commonly is not real in Eng- 
land. As to Catholic populations, such as those of medi- 
eval Europe, or the Spain of this day, or quasi-Catholic 
as those of Russia, among them assent to religiouf:'.1 
objects is real, not notional. To them the Supreme 
Being, our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, Angels and Saints, 
heaven and hell, are as present as if they were objects of 
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sight; bot snch a faith does not suit the genius of 
modern England. There is in the literary world ju
t 
. 
now an affectation of caning religion a H 
entimeDt ;" 
find it. must be confe
sed that usually it is nothing more 
with our own people, edncated or rude. Objects are 
Larl31y neces
ary ro it. I do not 
ay so of old Calvinism 
or Evangeìical Religion; I do not can the religiun of 
Leighton, Beveridge, 'V esley, rrhomas 8cott, or Cecil 
a mere sentiment; nor do I so term the high Angli- 
canism of the present generation. But these are 
only denominations, parties, schools, compared with 
the national religion of England in its length and 
breadth. 'c Bible Religion" is both the recognized 
title and the best description of English religion. 
It consists, not in rites or creeds, but mainly in 
having U:e Bible read in Cll urch, in the family, and 
in private. K ow I am far indeed from undervaluing 
that mere kno
 ledge of Scripture which is imparted 
to the population tbus promiscuously. At least in Eng- 
land, it has to a certa In point lnade up for great and 
grievous losses in it.;;; Chri
tianity. 'rhe reiteration 
again and again, in fixed conrse in the public service, 
of the ,vords of inspired teachers under both Covenant
, 
and that in grave maje
tic English, has in matter of 
fact been to our people a vast benefit. It has attuned 
their minds to religious thought
; it has given them 
a high moral standard; it has served them in asso- 
ciating religion 
'ith compositions which, even humanly 
considered, are among the most au blime and beautiful 
ever written; especially, it has impre
sed upon thCtll 
the series of Divine Providences in behalf of man froBl 
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his creation to his end, and, above all, 
1'1e worJs, 
deeds, and sacred sufferings or Him in whom all the 
Providences of God centre. 
So far the indiscriminate reading of Scripture has 
been of service; still, much more is necessary than the 
benefits which I have enumerated, to answer to the 
idea of a religion; whereas our national form professes 
to be little more than thus reading the Bible and living 
a correct life. It is not a religion of persons and things, 
of acts of faith and of direct devotion; but of sacred 
scenes and pious sentiments. It has been comparatively 
careless of creed and catechism; and has in conse- 
quence shown little Sflnse of the need of consistency in 
the matter of its teaching. Its doctrines are not so 
much facts, as stereotyped aspects ùf facts; and it is 
afraid, so to say, of walking round them. It induces 
its followers to be content with this meagre view of 
revealed truth; or, rather, it is suspicious and protests, 
or is frightened, as if it saw a figure in a picture move 
out of its frame, when our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, 
or the Holy Apostles, are spoken of as real beings, 
and really such as Scripture imp1ies them to be I 
am not denying that the assent which it inculcates 
and elicits is genuine as regards its contracted range 
of doctrine, but it is at best notional. What Scripture 
especially illustrates from its first page to Its last, is 
God's Providence; and that is nearly the oniy doctrine 
held with a real assent by the mass of religious English- 
men. Hence the Bible is so great a solace and refuge 
to them in trot! ble. I repeat, I am not speaking of 
particular schools and parties in England, whether of 
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the High Church or the Low, but of the mass of 
piously-minded and well-living people in aU ranks of 
the community. · 


I 


3. Opinion 
'lllat dass of assents which I have callcd Creùence, 
being a spontaneous acceptance of the various il1forlna- 
tions, which are by whatever means conveyed to our 
minds, sometimes goes by the name of Opinion. vVhen 
we speak of a man's opinions, what do we mean, but the 
collection of notions which he Lappens to have, and does 
not easily part ,vith, though he has neither sufficient 
proof nor firm grasp of them? rrhis is true; however, 
Opinion is a word of various significations, and I prefer 
to use it in my own. Besides standing for Credence, it 
i
 sometimes taken to mpan Conviction, as when we 
speak of the" variety of religious opinions," or of being 
" persecuted for rpF
ious opinions," or of our having 
"no opinion on a particular point," or of another having 
"no religious opinionb." And sometimes it is u
ed in 
contrast with Conviction, as synonymous with a light 
and casua1, though genuine assent; thus, if a man was 
every day changing his mind, that is, his assents, we 
might say, thai he was very changeable in his opinions. 
I shan here use the word to denote an assent, but an 
assent to a proposition, not as true, bnt as probably 
true, that is, to the probability of that which the pro- 
position enunciates; and, as that probability may vary in 
strength \vithout limit, so may the cogency and moment 
of the opinion. 'fhis account of Opinion may seem to 
confll
c it \vit.h luferellce : for tÌIe strcug-th of an iufe- 
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rence varies with its premjsses, and is a probahility ; but 
the two acts of mind are really distinct. Opinion, as 
being an assent, is independent of premisses. We have 
I opinions which we never think of defending by argu- 
; ment, though, of course, we think they can be so de- 
: fended. 'Ve are even obstinate in them, or what is 
called" opinionated," and may say that we have a right 
I to think just as we please, reason or no reason; whereas 
Inference is in its nature and by its profession con- 
ditional and uncertain. To say that" we shall have a 
fine hay-harvest if the present weather lasts," does not 
come of the same state of mind as, "I am of opinion 
that we shall have a fine hay-harvest this year." 
Opinion, thus explained, bas more connection with 
Credence than with Inference. It differs from Credence 
in these two points, viz. that, while Opinion explicitly 
assents to the probability of a given proposition, 
Credence is an implicit assent to its truth. It differs 
from Credence in a third respect, viz. in being a reflex 
act i-when we take a thing for granted, we have 
credence in it; when we begin to reflect upon our 
credence, and to measure, estimate, and modify it, then 
we are forming an opinion. 
It is in this sense that Catholics speak of theological 
opinion, in contrast with faith in dogma. It is much 
more than an inferential act, but it is distinct fron1 an 
act of certitude. And this is really the sense which 
Protestants give to the word when they interpret it by 
Conviction; for their highest opinion in religion is, 
generally speaking, an assent to a probability-as even 
Butler has been understood or misunderstood to teach, 
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-and thprpfore consistent with toleration of its con. 
tradictory. 
Opinion, being such as I have de
crib('d, i
 a notional 
aSRent, for the predicate of th
 proposition, on w hiel] 
it is exercised, is the- abstract word" probable." 


4. Prc8umpfion. 


By PrcRumptiun I mean an assent to first pl'inciples; 
and by first principleR I mean th(\ propositions with 
which we start in reasoning on any given subject-luatter. 
They are in consequence very nUlllerous, Hnd vary in 
great measure with the persuns who rea
on, according 
to their judgment and power of assent, being received 
by SOlne minds, not by others, and only a fe\v of them 
received universally. They arl' 
tll of them notions, not 
inlages, because they express what is abstract, net 
what is individual and from direct experience. 
1. Sometinles our trust in our powers of rcaqoning 
and memory, that is, (nr inlplicit assent to their telling 
truly, is treated as a first principle; but we cannot 
properly be said to have ß.ny trust in them as faculties. 
A t most we trust in particular acts of memory and 
reasoning. We are sure there was a Jesterday, and 
that we did this or tbat in it; we are sure that three 
times six is eighteen, aud that the diagonal of a square 
is longer than the side. So far a8 this we may be said 
to trust the mental act, by which the object of our 
a
sent is verified; but, in doing so, we imply no r,:;,cog- 
nit.ioll of a geueral power 01' faculty, or of any capability 
or affect ion of our minds, over and aLove the particular 
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act. 'Ve know indeed that we have a faculty by which 
we remember, as we know we have a faculty by \vhich 
we breathe; but we gain this knowledge by abstraction 
or inference from its particular acts, not by direct ex- 
perience. N or do we trust in the faculty of memory 
or reasoning as such, even after that we have inferred 
its existence; for its acts are often inaccurate, nor do 
we invariably assent to them. 
However, if I must speak my mind, I have another 
ground for reluctance to speak of our trusting memory 
or reasoning, except indeed by a figure of speech. It 
seems to me unphilosophical to speak of trusting our
 
selves. We are what we are, and we use, not trust our 
faculties. To debate about trusting in a case like this, is 
parallel to the confusion implied in ,vishing I had had 
a choice if I would be created or no, or speculating 
w hat I should be like, if I were born of other parents. 
" Proximus sum egomet mihi." Our consciousness of 
self is prior to all questions of trust or assent. We act 
according to our nature, by means of ourselves, when we 
remember or reason. vVe are as little able to accept or 
reject our mental constitution, as our being. We have 
not the option; we can but misuse or mar its functions. 
We do not confront or bargain with ourselves; and 
therefore I cannot call the trustworthiness of the facul- 
ties of memory and reasoning one of our first principles. 
2. Next, as to the proposition, that there are things 
existing external to ourselves, this I do consider a first 
principle, and one of universal reception. It is founded 
on an instinct; I so can it, because the hrute creation 
possesses it. ThiR instinct is directed townrds individual 
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pl1enoJnena, one by one, nnd I1ns notl1ing of the clwractel' 
of a generalization; and, since it exists in brutes, the 
, 
gift of reason is not a condition of its existence, anù it 
Inny justly be considered an instinct in man also. 'Vhat 
the hUlnan mind does is what brutes cannot do, viz. to 
dnL\V from our ever-recurring experiences of its testi- 
mony in particulars a general proposition, tlnd, because 
this instinct or intuition acts whenever the phenomena 
of sensE' present themselves, to lay down in broad terms, 
by an inductive process, the great aphorisln, tbat there 
is a.n external world, and that an the phenomena of 
sense proceed from it. 'fhis general proposition, to 
which we go on to assent, goes (eætensivè, tllough not 
infen.
il'è) far beyond our experience, illimit,able as that 
experience may be, and represents a notion. 
3. I have spoken, and I think rightly spoken, of in- 
stinct as a force which spontaneously impels us, not only 
to bodily movements, but to mental acts. It is instinct 
which leads the quasi-intelligent principle (whatever it 
is) in brutes to percPlve in the phenomena of sense a 
something distinct from and beyond those phenomena. 
It is instinct which impels the child to recognize in the 
smiles or the fro\vns of a countenance which meets bis 
eyes, not only a being external to himself, but one wbose 
looks elicit in him confidence or fear. AliÙ, as be in- 
stinctively interprets these physical phellolllcna, as 
tokens of things beyond themselves, so froin the sensa- 
tions attendant upon certain cla.sses ofbis thoughts and 
actions he gains a perceptiou of an external being, who 
reads his mind, to WhOlll he is responsible, who praiôes 
and bla.mes, \vho proluises anù threatens. its I aUlonly 
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illustrating a general view by examples, I shall take this 
analogy for granted here. As then we have our initial 
know ledge of the universe through sense, so do we in 
the first instance begin to learn about its Lord and God 
from conscience; and, as from particular acts of that 
instinct, which makes experiences, mere images (as th ey 
ultimately are) upon the retina, the means of our per- 
ceiving something real beyond them, we go on to draw 
the general conclusion that there is a vast external world, 
so from the recurring instances in which conscience acts, 
forcing upon us importunately the mandate of a Superior, 
we have fresh and fresh evidence of the existence of a 
Sovereign Ruler, from whom those particular dictates 
which we experience proceed; 80 that, with limitations 
which cannot here be nlade without digressing from my 
main subject, we may, by means of that induction from 
particular experiences of conscience, have as good a 
warrant for concluding the Ubiquitous Presence of One 
Supreme 1.1aster, as we have, from parallel experience 
of sense, for assenting to the fact of a multiform and 
vast world, material and mental. 
However, this a
sent is notional, berause we gene- 
ralize a consistent, methodical form of Divine Unity and 
Personality with Its attributes, from particular expe- 
riences of the religious instinct, which are themselves: 
only inlensÙ:è, not eætensivè, and in the imagination, 
not intellectually, notices of Its Presence; though at the 
same time that assent may become real of course, as ll1ay 
the assent to the external world, viz. when we apply our 
g\3ncl'al knowledge to a particular instance of that kno'w- 
ledge, as, accordillg to a forl1ler remark, the general 
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C( variUTn 
t Inutabile " was realizl
a in Dido. And in 
thus treating the origin of these great notions, T anI not 
forgetting the aId which from our earliest years we 
receive from teachers, nor alU I denying the influence of 
certain original forins of thinking or formative ideas, 
connatural with our minds, without which we could not 
reason at all. I am only contl
mplating the mind as it 
moves in fact, by whatever hidden mechanism; as a 
locomotive engine could not Inove without steam, but 
still, under whatever nUlnber of forces, it certainly does 
start from Birlninglulm and does arrive in London. 
4. Anù so again, as regards the first principles 
expressed in such propositions as "There is a right 
and a "\vroug," " a true and a false,"" a just and an 
unjust," a "beautiful and a deformed;" they are 
aù
tractions to which we give a notional assent in 
consequence of our particular experiences of qualities in 
the concrete, to whieh ,ve give a real asscnt. As we 
forrH our notion of whiteness frOlTI the actual sight of 
snow, n1Ïlk, a lily, or .t cloud, so, after experiencing the 
sentiment of approbation which arises in us on the sight 
of certain acts one by one, we go on to assign to that 
sentiment a {'ause, and to those acts a quality, anù we 
give to this notional cause or quality the name of virtue, 
which is an abstraction not a thing. And in like 
manner, when we have been affected bya certain specific 
admiring pleasure at the sight of this or that concrete 
object, we proceed by an arbitrary act of the mind to 
gi\Te a name to the hypot.hetical cause or quality in the 
abstract, \vhich excites it. 'Ve speak of it as beautiful- 
ness, and hcuceforth, \vhen we can a. thing beautifuì, we 
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mean by the word a certain quality of things which 
creates in us this special sensation. 
These so-called first principles, I say, are really COIl- 
elusions or abstractions Jrom particular experiences; 
and an assent to their existence is not an assent to 
things or their images, but to notions, real assent being 
confined to the propositions directly em bodying those 
experiences. Such notions indeed are an evidence 
of the reality of the special sentilnents in particular 
instances, without \vhich they would not have been 
forn1ed; but in then1selves they are abstractions from 
facts, not elementary truths prior to reasoning. 
I am not of course dreaming of denying the objective 
existence of the 1Ioral Law, nor our instinctive recogni- 
tion of the immutable difference in the mora] quality of 
acts, as elicited in us by one instance of them. Even 
one act of cruelty, ingratitude, generosity, or justice 
reveals to us at once intensivè the immutable distinc- 
tion between those qualities and their contraries; that 
is, in th3,t particular instance and pro hac vice. From 
such experience-an experience which is ever recurring 
-we proceed to abstract and generalize; and thus the 
abstract proposition .c There is a right and a wrong," 
as representing an act of inference, is received by the 
mind with a notional, not a real assent. However, in 
proportion as we obey the particular dictates which are 
its tokens, so are we led on more and more to view it 
in the association of those particulars, which are real, 
and virtually to change our notion of it into the image 
of that objective fact) which ill each particular case it 
undeniably is. 


B 
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5. .L\. notber of the
e presulnptions is the belief in 
causation. It is to me a perplexity that grave authors 
seem to enunciate as an intuitive truth, that every thing 
must have a cause. If this were so, the voice of nature 
would tf\ll false; for \vhy in that case stop short at Oue, 
who is llilllself without cause? The assent which we 
give to the proposition, as a first principle, that nothing 
happens without a cause, is derived, ill the fir
t insta.nce, 
frolH ,,,hat we know of ourselves; and ,ve argue ana- 
10gicaHy fron1 \vhat is ,vithiu us to \vbat is exterllal to 
us. OlH
 of the first e
 periences of an infant is that uf 
his willing and doing; a.nd, as time goes on, one of the 
first temptations uf the boy is to bring home to LirnseH 
the fact of his sovereign al-bitrary power, though it be 
at the price of \vaywardness, ulischievousl1ess, and dis- 
obedience. And when his parents, as antagonists of 
this wilfulness, begin to restrain him, and to bring his 
mind anù conduct into shape, then he has a second 
series of experiences of cause and effect, and that upon 
a principle or rule. Thus the notion of causation is one 
of thp first lessons which he learns from experience, 
that experience IÜniting it to agents possessed of inteIli- 
gence and will. It is the Dûtion of po,ver COIn bined 
\vith a purpose and an end. Physical phenomena, as 
such, are without sense; and experience teaches us 
nothing about physical phenomena as causes. Accord- 
ingly, wherever the world is young, the moven1ents and 
changes of physical nature have been and are sponta.ne- 
ously ascribed by its people to the presence and will (If 
Indden agents, who haunt every part of it, the woods, 
the luouutains 

nd tho strea.ms, the air and the star
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for good or for evil ;-just as children again, by beating 
the ground after falling, imply that ,vhat has bruised 
them has intelligence ;-nor is there anything illogical 
in such a belief. It rests on the argument from analogy. 
As time goes on, and society is formed, and the idea 
of science is mastered, a different aspect of the physical 
universe presents itself to the mind. Since causation 
implies a sequence of acts in our own case, and our 
doing is always posterior, never contemporaneous or 
prior, to our willing, therefore, when ,ve witness invari- 
able antecedents and consequents, we call the former 
tho causo of the latter, though inteUigence is absent, 
from the analogy of external appearances. At l6ngth 
we go on to confuse causation with order; find, because 
we happen to have made a successful analysis of some 
conlplicated assemblage of phenomena, whichexpel'ience 
has brought before us in the visible scene of things, 
and have reduced them to a tolerable dependence on 
each other, we call the ultin1ate points of this analysis, 
and the hypothetical facts in which the ,vhole mass of 
phenomena is gathered up, by the name of causes, 
whereas they are really only the formula under which 
those phenomena are conveniently represented. Thus 
the constitutional formula, "The king can do no wrong," 
is not a fact, or a cause of the Constitution, but a happy 
mode of bringing out its genius, of determining the 
correlations of its element
, and of grouping or regulat- 
ing political rules and proceedings in a particular direc- 
tion and in a particular forill. And in like manTler, that 
all the particles of mattér throughout the universe are 
attracted to each other with a force vqrying inver
ely 
F 2 
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with the square of their respectiye di
tancesJ i8 a pro- 
found idea, har
l1onizing t.he physical work8 of the 
Creator; but even could it be proved to be a. ulliver
al 
fact, and also to be t.he actual cau
e of the luovelnents 
of all bodies in the ulliver:5c, still it \vould not be an 
eÀperiencè, any l110re than is the lnythülogical ductrine 
of the presence of lliuuulcraLle 
'pirit::) in thu::;e Sàlue 
ph Y:5ical phenolneuê.L. 
Uf the:5e two 
enses of th0 word " can
c," viz. that 
which Lring:5 a thing to be, :llHl that un which a thing 
under given circuln
tauce
 fol1uw::;, the fUl'Iucr is that 
ufwlllch our experience is the earlier anò more intilnate, 
heillg suggested to us by our cunsciüuslless of willing 
and doing. 'rite latter of the two rpquire<3 a discrimi- 
nation and eÀactn0sS of thought for its apprehew;;;ion, 
which implies special mental training; else, how do we 
learn to can food the cause of refresLnlent, but daYlleVel' 
the cause of night, though uight follows day nlore surely 
than refreshment follows fooù? Starting, then, froin ex- 
peripnce,Icollsiderac.lw
eto be an effective will; alid,oy 
the doctrine of cau::3ation, I IIlea.l1 the notion, or first prill- 
ciplp, that all thillg
 COllie of efrective will; and the 1'e- 
cept,Îon or presurnptíollof this notion is a notional as
ent. 
0. As to causation ill the seconù 
ellse (viz. an ordi- 
nary succession of Rlltecedellts and conseqnents,or 'v hat 
is called the Order uf Nature), when so explained, it, falls 
under the doctriHe uf gOllerallaws; and of this I proceed 
to lllake mention, as another first principle or notion, 
derived by us from experience, and accepted ,vitli what 
1 have called a prc8uruptiou. By llaturalla,v I llleall 
tLo fact that thillg8 Lappen unifonnly accorùing to 
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certain ('jr('nnH
tan('e
, and not without them and at 
random: that is, that they happen in an order; and, as 
aU things in the universe are unit and individual, order 
ilnplies a certain repetition, whether of things or like 
things, or of their affections and relations. Thus we 
have experience, for instance, of the regularity of our 
physical functions, such as the beating of the pulse and 
the heaving of the breath; of the recurring sensations 
of hunger and thirst; of thp alternation of waking and 
sleeping, and the succession of youth and age. In like 
manner we have experience of the great recurring pheno- 
mena of the heavens and earth, of day and night, sum- 
mer and win ter. Also, we have experience of a like 
uniform succession in the instance of fire burning, wat.er 
choking, stones falling down and not up, iron moving 
towards a magnet, friction followed by sparks and crack- 
ling, an oar looking bent in the stream, and compressed 
steam bursting its vessel. Also, by scientific analysis, 
we are led to the conclusion t.hat phenomena, which 
seem very different froIn each other, admit of being 
grouped together as modes of the operation of one hypo- 
thetical law, acting under varied circu
lstances. For 
instance, the motion of a stone falling freely, of a pro- 
jectile, and of a planet, may be generalized as one and 
the 
ame property, in each of them, of the particles of 
matter; and this generalization loses its character of 
hypothesis, and becomes a probability, in proportion as 
we have reason for thinking on other grounds that the 
particles of all matter really move and act towards each 
other in one certain way in rplation to Rpace and time, 
and not in half a dozen ways; tha,t is, that nature acts 
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by uniform l:nv
. A n(l thns we fHlvnnce to the gpneral 
notion or first principle of the sovcreignty uf law 
t hronghout the univer
e. 
'1'here are philosophers W}IO go f:1.rther, and teach, not 
only a. g-cncral, but nn invariable, and inviulable, and 
necessary uniforlnity in the action of the laws ofnatnre 
, 
holding that every thing is the result of some ]a\v or 
hnvs, and that exceptions are ilnpossible; but I do not 
see on what ground of experience or reason they take up 
tll is position. Our expcI'ience rather is ad vel'se to 
snch a doctrine, for ,,'hat concrete fact or phenonlenon 
exactly repeats itself? Some abstract conception of 
it, more perfect than tbe recurrent })henomenon itself, 
is necessary, before ,ve are able to say that it has 
happened even twice, and the variations which accorn- 
pany the repetition are of the nature of exceptions. 
The earth, for instance, never moves exactly in the 
mIne 
orbit year by year, but is in perpetual vacillation. It 
will, ilH1ced, be rep1ie/1 that this ari
e
 frùm the inter- 
action of one la,\v ,,-ith another, of \vhich the actual 
orbit is only the accidental issue, that the earth is under 
the influonce of a variety of attractions fro In CosH1ical 
bodies, and that, if it is subject to continual aberrations 
in its course, these are accounted for accurately or suffi- 
ciently by the presence of those extraordinary and vari- 
able attraction:::; :-science, then, by its analytical pro- 
cesses sets right the pr.imâ facie confusion. Of course; 
still let us not by our words ilnply that we are nppeal- 
ing to experience, ,vhen really we are only accoun t.ing, 
and that by hypothesis, for the absence of úxperience. 
The confusion is a fact, the reasoning processes aloe not 
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facts. The extraordinary attractions assigned to ac- 
count for our experience of that confusion are not then1- 
selves experienced phenomenal facts, but nlore or less 
probable hypotheses, argued out bymeansofan assulned 
analogy between the cosmical bodies to which those 
attractions are referred and falling bodies on the earth. 
I I say "assnmeà," because that analogy (in other words, 
the unfailing uniforn1Ïty of nature) is the very point 
which has to be proved. It is true, that we can make 
experiment of the law of attraction in the case of bodies 
on the earth; but, I repeat, to assun1e from analogy 
that, as stones do fall to the earth, so J upitel", if let 
alone, would fall upon the earth and the earth upon 
Jupiter, and \vith certain peculiarities of velocity on 
either side, is to have recourse to an explanation which 
is not necessarily valid, unless nature is necessarily 
uniform. Nor, indeed, has it yet been proved, nor 
ought it to be asslllned, even that the law of velocity of 
falling bodies on the earth is invariable in its operation; 
for that again is only an instance of the general propo- 
sition, which is the very thesis in debate. It seelns 
safer then to hold that the order of nature is not 
necessary, but general in its manifestations. 
But, it may be urged, if a thing happens once, it must 
happen always j for what is to hinder it ? Nay, on the 
contrary, why, because one particle of matter has a cer- 
tain property, should all particles have the same? Why, 
because particles have instanced the property a thousand 
times, should the thousand and first instance it also? 
It is prÍ1nâ facie unaccountable that an accident should 
happen twice, not to speak of its happening always. If 
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we expect a thing to happen twice, it is because we think 
it is not an d.ccident, hut has a ca,use. \Vhat has hrought 
about a thing once, nlay bring it about twice. rVhat is 
to hinder its happening? rather, \Vhat is to make it 
happen? Here we are thrown back fro In the question 
of Order to that of Causation. A. law is not a cause, 
but a fact; but when ,ve conle to the question of cause, 
then, as I have said, we have no experience of allY cause 
but 'rill. If, then, I must allS\Ver the question, \Vhat 
i
 to alter the order of nature? I reply, rl'hat which 
willed it ;-'l'hat which willed it, can unwill it; and the 
invariablcness of law' depends on the unchangeablencss 
of that 'ViII. 
i\nd here I 
un leel to obscr\Te t11at, as a cau
e iUlplies 
a will, so order implies a purpose. Did we see flint celts, 
in their various receptacles all over Europe, scored 
always with certain special and characteristic nlarks, 
even though those l11arks had no as
ignahle Inealling or 
final cause ,vhatever, ,YO should tnke that very repeti- 
tion, which indeed is the principle of order, to be a proof 
of intelligence. The agency then ,vhich has kept up 
and kpeps up the general laws of nature, energizing at 
once in Sirius and on the earth, and on th(' earth in its 
primary period a
 ,veIl as in t.he nineteenth century, 
Blust be 1\Iind, and nothing else, and :ßlinJ at least as 
wide and as enduring in its living action, as the im- 
lueasuraLle ages and spaces of the universe on which 
tbat agency has left its traces. 
In tbese remarks I have digressed frorn my Imme- 
diate subject, but they have some bearing 011 points 
which will suhsequently come into discussion. 
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5. Speculation. 


Speculation is one of those words which, in the ver.. 
nacular, have so different a sense from what they bear 
,in philosophy. It is commonly taken to n1ean a con- 
'jecture, or a venture on chances; but its proper meaning 
'is ment
J sight, or the contemplation of mental opera- 
: tions and their results as opposed to experience, experi- 
:n1ent,or sense, analogous to its meaning in Shakspeare's 
: line, " rrhou hast no speculation in those eyes." In this 
; sense I use it here. 
And I use it in this sense to denote those notional 
,assents which are the most direct, explicit, and perfect of 
their kind, viz. those which are the firm, conscious ac- 
ceptance of propositions as true. rrhis kind of assent 
includes the assent to all reasoning and its conclusions, 
to all general propositions, to all rules of conduct, to all 
proverbs, aphorisms, sayings, and reflections on men 
and society. Of course mathematical investigations and 
truths are the subjects of this speculative assant. So are 
: legal judgments, and constitutional maxims, as far as 
I 
they appeal to us for assent. Soare the determinations of 
; 5cience; so are the principles, disputations, and doctrines 

 of theology. That there is a God, that He has certain 
attributes, and in what sense He can be said to have 
; attributes, that He has done certain works, that He has 
'lnade certain revelations of Himself and of His will, and 
I what they are, and the multiplied bearings of the parts 
of the teaching, thus developed and formed, upon each 
ot11Or, all this is the subject of notional assent, and of 
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t hac, particul
r df\partrnent of it which 1 have callpù 
Speculation. 
\ 
 far as thl'se particular SULj(1ctS can 
be viewed in t.he concrete and represent expericllccH, 
tbey can be receiveJ by rcal fi

ent also; but a...1..: f'X- 
pressed in gpneral pr()po:-:itiun
 they Lelung to uotioual 
apprehensiun and a
sent. 
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I HA YE in a nleasure anticipated the subject of Real 
Assent by what I have been saying about Notional. In 
comparison of the directness aud force of the apprehen- 
sion, which we have of an ohject, \vhen our assent is to 
be called real, Notional Assent and Inference seem to be 
thrown back into one and the same class of intellectual 
acts, though the former of the two is always an uncon- 
I ditional acceptance of a proposition, and the latter is an 
acceptance on the condition of an acceptance of its 
premisses. In its notional assents as well as in its 
inferences, the mind contemplates its own creations 
instead of things; in real, it is directed to,vards things, 
I represented by the impressions which they have left on 
the irr
agination. These images, when assented-to, 
I have an influence both on the individual and on society, 
which mere notions cannot exert. 
I have already given various illustrations of Real 
i Assent; I will follow them up here by sonle instances 
I of the change of Notional Åssent into Real. 
1. For instance: boys at school look] ike each other, 
and pursue the same studies, some of them with greater 
I success than others; but it will sometimes happen, that 
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th()
e w lH) acquitted t he'n
pl\"p
 hut poo)>ly in cla

, 
whpn they COTne i,.to tho :1C't,lo11 of life, aYHl engage in 

onH:"l particular 'york, whieh they h'lve nlrcaùy been 
learning in in
 theory nlld with little promise of pro- 
ficipncy, arc f'lHhlcnly founa to ]J3,ve what is calleù an 
('ye for that ,vork-an eye for trac1e Inatter
, or for en- 
gineering-,or a 
pecial taste for lit(\rature-which no one 
t'x:pectcd frotn thcln at, 
chool, while they were enO'(ln'ed 
on notions. 
Iinds of this 
tamp not only know the 
rcceivpd rnl
s of th{'ir prOfl)
:-\ion, hut enter into them. 
and even ..nticipate tllf)m, OJ' dispen
o with them, or 

ubRtitute other rules instead. And \\ hen nc\v qnestions 
arc openerl, and arguments are dra.".n up on one 
ido 
and the oth "'I" in long array, they with a natural ease 
and prolnptness forln theirviews and give their decision, 
as if they had no ncerl to reason, froln their clpar appre- 
hension of the lie and i"sue of the whole matter in dic;;- 
putp, ne; if it were drawn out in a Inap before them. 
These are the rl'form )r
, sVRtema.tizer
, inventor
, in 
\ arious d(\partm('nts of thought, 
pecu]ativc ana practi- 
cal; in l'ùucation, in administration, in nocin.l and politi- 
cal nlatter
, in science. Such ynpn indecc1 are far from 
infalliblf'; however great thpir PO'VCl":"\, they sOlnptinH\::) 
faU into great errors, in their own special depa.rtnlent, 
\V hile second-ra.te rnpn who go by rule come to spund 
ana safe conclusion
. Ilnage:'\ need not be trup; but I 
am illustrating what vividness of apprehension iR, and 
what i
 the strpngth of belief con
equcut upon it. 
2. Aga.in :-t,venty year
 ago, the Dukeof \V cHing-ton 
wrot(> his celebrater1 lcttpr on the snhj(\ct of the nn.tinna.l 
dl'feuceR. I[is authorit). g-ave it an ilnlnelliatp cit>C'ula o l 
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tion alTIOng all cIa.ssesoftbe community; none questioned 
what he said, nor as if taking his words on faith merely, 
I but as intellectually recognizing their truth; yet few 
could be sajd to see or feel that truth. His letter lay, 
I so to say, upon the pure intellect of the national mind, 
: and nothing for a time came of it. But eleven years 
; afterwards, after his death, the angel' of the French 
: colonels with us, after the atteu1pt upon I.Jouis N apo- 
leon's life, transferred its facts to tho charge of t.he 
! ÍInaginatioll. Then forthwith the nationul assent became 
in various ,vays an operative principle, especially in its 
'promotion of the volunteer movenlent. 1'he Duke, 
having a special eye for rnilitary matter8, had realized 
the state of things from the first; but it took a cour
e 
of years to impress upon the public milid an assent to 
his warning deeper and more energetic than the recep- 
tion it is accustomed to give to a clever article in a 
newspaper or a reVIew. 
3. ....-\nd so generally: great truths, pract.ical or ethical, 
float Oll the surface of society, admitted by all, valuéù 
by few, exemplifying t.he poet's adage, "Probitas lau- 
datuI' et alget," until changed circumstal.i.
es, accideut, 
or the continual pre::5sure of their advocates, force them 
: upon its attention. The iniquity, for instance, of the 
I slave-trade ought to have been acknowledged by all men 
, from the first; it was acknowledged Ly many, but it 
I needed an organized agitation, with tracts and sp
eches 
I innumerable, so to affect the iInagination of men as 
: to [uake their acknowledgment of that iniquitousness 
operati ve. 
In likell1anner, ,vhen ],11'. "Tilbel'forcP,after succeeùing 
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in the s1a ve qnestion, urged the Duke of \Vellington 
to use his great 'nfluencc in discountenancing duelling, 
he could only get frolD hilu in answer, H A relic of 
barbarism, 
fr. "\Vilberforce;" as if he accepted a notion 
without realizing a fact: at length, the growing intelli- 
gence of the community, and the shock inflicted upon it 
by the tragical circumstances of a particular duel, were 
fatal to that barbarisln. 'fhe governing classes \vere 
roused from their dreamy acquiescence in an abstract 
truth, and recognized the duty of giving it practical 
expressIon. 
.It. 
ct us consider, too, how differently young and old 
are affected by the \vords of SOlne classic authoI', such as 
llolncr or Horace. Passages, which to a boy are but 
rhetorical common-places, neither better nor \vorse than 
a. hundred others \vhich any clever writer might supply, 
which he gets by heart and thinks very fine, and 
imitates, as he thinks, successfully, in his own flowing 
versification, at lenrth come home to him, when long 
years have passed, and he has haù experience of life, and 
pierce him, as if he baù never before known theIn, with 
thcir sad earnestness and vivid exactness. Then he 
conles to understand ho\v it is t1lat Jines, the birth of 

ome chance morning or evening at an Ionian festival, I 
or anlong the Sabine hills, have laste(l generation after I 
generation, for thousands of years, with a po\ver over 
the mind, and a charm, which the current literature of 
hi
 own day, with all its obvious advantages, is utterly 
unable to rival. rerLaps this is the reason of the 
meùievalopinion about Virgil, a!! if a prophet or magi-! 
ciau j his siugh", word
 and phrases, his pathetic half, 
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; line
, giyjng utterance, as the voice of Nature herself, 
to that pain and weariness, yet hope of better things, 
, which is the experience of her children in every time. 
5. And what the experience of the world effects for 
the illustration of classical authors, that office the reli- 
gious sense, carefully cultivated, fulfils towards Holy 
I Scripture. To the devout and spiritual, the Divine 'V ord 
I speaks of things, not merely of notions. And, again, to 
the disconsolate, the tempted, the perplexed, the suffer- 
ing, there comes, by means of their very tria]
, an 
, enlargen1ent of thought, which enables thelli to see in it 
what they nevpr sa\v before. Henceforth there is to 
them a reality in its teachings, which they recognize as 
an argument, and the best of arguments, for its divine 
origin. Hence the practice of meditation on the Sacred 
Text; so highly thought of by Catholics. Reading, as 
we do, the Gospe1s from our youth up, we are in danger 
of becoming so familiar with them as to be dead to their 
force, and to view them as a mere history. The purpose, 
then, of meditation is to realize them; to make the facts 
which they relate stand out before our minds as objects, 
such as may be appropriated by a faith as living as the 
imagination which apprehends them. 
It is obvious to refer to the unworthy use made of the 
I more solemn parts of the sacred volun1e by the mere 
: popular preacher. His very mode of reading, whether 
: warnings or prayers, is as if he thought them to be 
: little more than fine writing, poetical in sense, musical 
: in .sound, and worthy of inspiration. The most awful 
: truths are to him but sublime or beautiful conceptions, 
f\nd are adduced and used by hin1, in season and out of 
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season, for his own purposes, for embellishing his style 
or rounùÍng his.periods. Bur let his heart at length be 
ploughed by SOllie keen grief or deep anxiety, and Scrip- 
ture is a new book to Lim. rrLis is the change ,vhich so 
often tak(\s place in ,vhat is called religious conversion, 
and it is a cllange so far silllply for the better, by what- 
ever infil'luity or error it is in the particular case 
accolupauietl. ..And it is strikingly suggested to us, to 
take a 
aillt.ly exalnple, in tho confession of the patriarch 
Job, 'vhcn he contra:-;ts his apprehcnsion of the Allllightj' 
befol'f' and after his amiction
. lIe 
ays he haù indeed 
a true apprehension of the Divine AttributcH before 
as well as after; hut with the trial C
lI11e a grcat 
change in the character of that apprehcll
ion :-"\Vit.h 
the hearing of the eal'," IIp 
a.rs, "I have heard Thep: 
but no\v mille eye seeth Thee; therefore I reprehend 
Iny
elf, anJ Jo penance in dust anJ ashes." 


Let these in
tan<.'ps suffice of real A:-;sént in its rela- I 
tion to Notional; they lead lTIe to nlake three reillark
 
in further illustra.t.ion of its character. 
1. rrhefact of the ùistinctness of the ilnages,\vhich are 
required for real assent, is no warrant for tllE' existence 
of the objects which those images represent. A propo- 
sition, be it ever so keenly Hpprehended, may be true or 
may be false. If we simply put aside all inferential 
infol'luation, such as is derived frum testimony, from 
general belief; frolll the concurrcnce of the senses, fl'om 
cOllnnon sense, or otherwise, we have no right to con- 
. j 
sIder that Wp llave apprehended a truth, llierely Lccause 
t)f tht.> strength of onr Inelltal iWlJrcssion of it. lIenee' 
, 
, 
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t.he proverb, "Fronti nuna fides." An imago, with the 
characters of perfect veracity and faithfulness, Iuay be 
ever so distinct and eloquent an object presented before 
the mind (or, as it is sometimes caUed, an " objectum 
internum," or a " subject-object"); but, nevertheless, 
there may be no external reality in the case, correspond.. 
ing to it, in spite of its impres!'iveness. One of the 
most remarkable instances of this fallacious impressive- 
ness is the il1usion which possesses the minds of able 
men, those especially ,vho are exercised in physical in- 
I vestigations, in favour of the inviolability of the laws of 
nature. Philosophers of the school of Hume discard the 
very supposition of miracles, and scornfully refuse to 
hear evidence in their behalf in given instances, from 
their intimate experience of physical order and of the 
ever-recurring connexion of antecedent and consequent. 
\.Their imagination usurps the functions of reason; and 
they cannot bring themselves even to entertain as a hypo- 
thesis (and this is an that they are asked to do) a thought 
contrary to that vivid impression of which they are the 
victinls} that the uniformity of nature, which they witness 
hour by hour, is equivalent to a necessary, inviolable la\0 
Yet it is plain} and I shall take it for granted here, 
i that when I assent to a proposition} I ought to have 
I .some Inore legitimate reason for doing so, than tho 
I brilliancy of the image of \vhich that proposition is 
I the expression. 'fhat I have no experience of a thing 
happening except in one way, is a cause of the intensity 
of my assent, if I assent, but not a reason for my assent- 
ing. In saying this, I am not disposed to deny the pre- 
Bence ìn some Ulen of an idiosyncratic sagacity, which 
G 
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really and rightly sees reasons in ilnprcssions wlllch 
common men can'not see, and is sccured frotH the peril 
of confusing trut.h wit.h Jlwke- belief; but this is genius, 
and beyond rule. I grant too, of course, that acciden.. 
tally ilnpressiveness does in matter of fact, as in the 
instance 'which I have been giving, constitute the nlotive 
principle of bclief; for the mind is ever exposed to the 
danger of being carried a,vay by the liveliness of its 
conceptions, to the sacrifice of good sense and conscien- 
tious caution, and the greater and the more rare are its 
gifts, the greater is the risk of swerving from the line of 
reason and duty; but here I am not speaking of trans- 
gre
sions of rule any more than of exceptions to it, hut 
of the normal constitution of our Ininds, and of the 
natural and rightful effect of acts of the iIuaginatioll 
npon us, and this is, not to create as:5C'nt, lut to 
intensify it. 
2. Next, A

f'nt, however 
trong, and accorde<1 to 
in1ages however vivit1, is not therefore necessarily prac- 
tical. Strictly speaking, it is not imagination that 
causes action; but hope and fcar, likes and dislikes, 
appetite, passion, affection, the stirrings of selfishne
s 
and self-love. What imagination does for us is to find 
a means of stimulating those motive powers; and it 
does so by p!'oviding a supply of objects strong enough 
to stimulate them. The thought of honour, glory, duty, 
se1f-aggrandisement, gain, or on the other hand of 
Divine Goodness, future reward, etprnal life, perse- 
veringly dweìt upon} leads us along a course of aetion 
corresponding to itself, but only in case there bo tlw t 
in our minds \vhich is congenial to it. llo\\evcl', 'whl
n 
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there is tbat prepnratioll of mind, the thought does lead 
to the act. Hence it is that t11e fact of a proposition 
being accf}pte.d with a real assent is accidentally an 
earnest of that proposition being carried out in conduct, 
I and the imagination lnay be said in some sense to be of 
I a practical nature, inasmuch as it leads to practice indi- 
rectly by the action of its object upon the affections. 
I 3. There is a third remark suggested hy the view 
I which I have been taking of real assents, viz. that they 
I are of a personal character, each individual having his 
I own, and being known by them. It is otherwise \vith 
notions; notional apprehension is in itself an ordinary 
act of our common nature. All of us have the power of 
abstraction, and can be taught either to make or to enter 
into the same abstractions; and thus to co-operate in 
I the establishment of a common measure between mind 
and mind. And, though for one and all of us to assent 
to the notions which we thus apprehend in common, is 
a further step, as requiring the adoption of a common 
. stand-point of principle and judgment, yet this too 
depends in good measnre on certain logical processes of 
! thought, with which we are aU familiar, and on facts 
: which we all take for granted. But we cannot make 
I sure, for ourselves or others, of real apprehension and 
I assent, because we have to secure first the images which 
, are their objects, and these are often peculiarand special. 
i They depend on personal experience; and the experience 
. of one man is not the experience of another. Real 
assent, then, as the experience which it presupposes, is 
proper to the individual, and, as such, thwarts rather 
than promotes the Illtcrcourse of D1an with man. It 
G 2 
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11uts itself up, a
 it wpre, in it
 own home, or at least it 
is its own" it1lcSS and itti own standard; and, as in the 
insta1lcl 1 s aLove given, it cnDnot be reckoned on, anti- 
cipated, accounted for, inasnluch as it is the accident 
of this man or that. 
I call the charactpristicR of an individunl accidents, in 

pite uf the uû.iverscLl reign úf la,v, bc(
ause they are 
severally the co-iueidents of many laws, and there arc 
no hnvs as yet di
covered of such coincidence. A man 
who is run over in the street and killed, in one sense 
suffers according to rule ur la,,- ; he was crossing, he ,vas 
short-sighted or pre-occupied in nlind, or he was looking 
another way; he was deaf, 1:une, or flurried; and the cab 
came up at a great pace. If aU this waC) so, it "Ta.S by a 
necessity that he was run over; it "Tould havp been a 
Iniracle if he had escaped. So far is clear j hut what is 
not clear is how all these various conditions met together 
in thp particular case, how it Vlas that a man, bhort- 
sigl1ted, hard of hearing, deficient in presence of mind, 
happened to get in the ,yay of a cab 11urrying along to 
catch a train. 'l'his concrptc fact does not con1e under 
any law of sudden deaths, but, like tIle earth's yearly 
path ,vhich I spoke of above, is the accident of the 
individual. 
It does not meet the case to refer to the law of 
averages, for such la "TS deal \vith percentages, not with 
individuals, and it is about individuals that I am speak- 
ing. rfhat this particular man out of the three rnillions 
congregated in the Inetl'opolis, \vas to have the expe- I 
rience of this catastrophe, and to be the splect victi'll to I 
ap}>casc tlutt l:nv of aVf'l'age
, no statistical tables conld 
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foretell, even though they could determine tbat it was 
in the :fates that in that week or day some four persons 
in the length and breadth of London should be run over. 
And in like manner that this or that person should have 
the particular experiences necessary for real assent on 
any point, that the Deist should become a Theist, the 
Era-stian a Catholic, the Protectionist a Free-trader, the 
Conservative a Legitilnist, the high Tory an out-and-out 
DelllOcrat, are facts, each of which may be the result of 
a ITIultitude of coincidences in one and the same. indi- 
I vidual, coincidences which we have no means of deter- 
Inining, and which, therefore, we may call acc idents. 
For- 


II There's a Divinity that shapes our cuds, 
Rough hew them how we will." 


Such accidents are the characteristics of persons, as 
di.ffèrentiæ and properties are t-lJe characteristics of 

 species or natures. 
rrhat a man dies when deprived of air, is not an 
accident of his person, but a law of his nature; that he 
I cannot live without quinine or opium, or out of the 
; climate of 1\fadeira, is his own peculiarity. If all men 
: everywhere usually had the yellow fever once in their 
: lives, we should call it (speaking according to our 
, kno,vledge) a law of the human constitution; if the 
I inhabitants of a particular country commonly had it, 
i we should call it a law of the climate; if a healthy man 
I has a fever in a healthy place, in a healthy season, we 
call it an accident" though it be reducible to the coin- 
cidence of laws, because there is no known law of their 
coincidence. To be rational, to have speech, to pass 
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through succes&ive changes of 111ind and body from 
infancy to death, belong to lnau's nature; to have a 
particular history, to he married or single, to have 
children or to be chilJless, to live a given DUlnber of 
years, to have a certain constitut.ion, Inoral telnpera- 
ment, intellectual outfit, mental furmation, these and 
the like, taken altogether, are the accidents which 
make up our Dotion of a man's person, a.nd arc the 
ground-,vork or condition of his particular experiences. 

foreover, various uf the experiences which Lefall 
this mall Inay be the same as those which LefaU that, 
al though those experiences result each from tho com- 
bination of its own accidents, and are ultimately trace- 
able each to its own special condition or history. rrbat 
is, iUlages which are possesseò in common, with their 
ßpprehensions and assents, may nevertheless be per- 
sonal characteristics. If two or three hnndred men are 
to be found, who cannot live out of 
IadeiraJ that 
inability would still be an accident and a peculiarity of 
each of them. Even if in each case it inlplied delicacy oi 
lung
, still that delicacy is a vague notion, comprehend- 
ing under it a great variety of cases in detail. If" five 
hundred brethren at once" saw our risen Lord, that 
con1illon experience ,vouid not be n la,v, but a personal 
accident which was the prerogative of each. And so 
again in this day the belief of so many thousands in 
His Divinity, is not therefore notional becau
e it is 
comnlon, but may be a real and personal belief, being 
produced in different individual n1Índs by various ex- 
periences and disposing causes, variously cOlubined j 
such a
 a warm or strong Í1nagina.t.ion, !{l'eat sPllsibility: 
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compunction and horror at sin, frequenting the 
la.ss 
and other rites of the Church, meditating on the con- 
tents of the Gospels, familiarity with hymns and re- 
ligious poems, dwelling on the Evidences, parental 
example and instruction, religious friends, strange pro- 
vidences, powerful preaching. In each case the image 
in thp mind, with the experiences out of which it is 
formed, would be a personal result; and, though the 
same in all, would in each case be so idiosyncratic in 
its circun1stances, that it would stand by itself, a special 
I formation, unconnected with any law; though at the 
, same time it would necessarily be a principle of sym- 
pathy and a bond of intercourse between those whose 
minds had been thus variously 'wrought into a common 
assent, far stronger than could follow upon any multi- 
tude of mere notions which they unanimously held. 
And even when that assent is not the result of con- 
current causes, if such a case is pos
ible, but has one 
single origin, as the study of Scripture, careful teach- 
ing, or a religious temper, Rtill its presence argues a 
special history, and a personal formation, ,vhich an 
abstraction does not. For an abstraction can be made 
at will, and may be the work of a moment; but the 
moral experiences which perpetuate themselves in 
images, must be sought after in order to be found, and 
encouraged and cultivated in order to be appropriated. 


I have now said all that occurs to me un tho subject 
of Real Assents, perhaps not without some risk of 
subtlety and minuteness. They are sometimes called 
beliefs, convictions, certitudes; and, as given to mora] 
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objects, they ar perhap
 as rHTe fiS t.h(\y fire powerfuJ. 
Tin we have th(>)ll, in spite of a full apprehension and 
a

ent in the field of notions, we have no intellectual 
Dloorings, aud fire at the mercy of itupulse:3, fancies, 
and ,vandering lights, ,vhether a
 regards per
onal 
conduct, social and poEtical action, or religion. These 
heliefs, be they true or fal
e in the particular case, form 
the mind out of which they gro\v, aud iInpart to it a 
seriousness aud manliness ,vhieh inspires in other Ininds 
a coufidence ill its views, and is one secret of persua- 
sivcnes
 and inflllen\?e ill the public stage of tho world. 
TIley create, as the CMP nmy be, heroes and saints, 
great leaders, stateslnen, preachers, nnd refornlcrs, the 
pioneers of discovery in science, visionaries, fanatics, 
knight-errHnts, lIetnagognes, and adventurers. They 
have given to the ,,,"orlll 1110n of one idea, of ilnn1cnse 
energy, of adamantine \vill, of revolutionary power. 
rrhey kind]e sYlllpatl1ips betwCf\1l man aud DUtil, and 
knit together the inuulnerable units which constitute 
a race and a natioD. They become the principle of its 
political existence; they iUIlJart to it homogeneity of 
thought and fellowship of purpose. They have given 
forn1 to the medieval theocracy and to the 
Iahùmetan 
superstition; they are now the life both of "Holy 
l{,ussia," and of that freedom of speech anù action 
which is the special boast of Eugli
}unen, 
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 3. NOTIONAL AND REAL ASSENTS CONTRASTED. 


: IT appears from what has been said, that, though Real 
, Assent is not intrinsically operative, it accidentally and 
indirectly affects practice. It is in itself an intellectual 
act, of which the object is presented to it by the imagi- 
nation; and though the pure intellect does not lead to 
action, nor the imagination either, yet the imagination 
has the means, which pure inteHect has not, of stimu- 
I lating those powers of the mind from which action 
proceeds. Real Assent then, or Belief, as it may be 
called, viewed in itself, that is, simply as Assent, does 
, not lead to action; but the images in which it lives, 
I ' representing as they do the concrete, have the power of 
the concrete upon the affections and passions, and by 

 nlPans of these indirectly become operative. Still this 
practical influence is not invariable, nor to be relied on; 
for given images may have no tendency to affect given 
I I minds, or to excite them to action. Thus, a philosopher 
: or a poet may vividly realize the brilJiant rewards of 

 military genius or of eloquence, without wishing either 
to be a commander or an orator. However, on the 
whole, broadly contrasting Belief with Notional Assent 
and with Inference, we shall not.. with this explanat.ion, 
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be very wrong ih pronouncing that acts of Notional 
Assent and of Inference do not affect our conJ uet, 
and uC'ts of Belief, that is, of Real Assent, do (not 
necessarily, but do) affect it. 
I have scarcely spoken of Iuference since my Intro.. 
ductory Chapter, though 1 intend, before I concluùe, to 
consider it fully; but 1 have said enough to admit of 
my introducing it here in contrast with Real Åssent or 
Belief, and that contrast is necessary in order to com.. 
plete what 1 have been saying about the latter. Let 
me then, for the sake of the latter, be allowed here to 
repeat, that, whIle Assent, or Belief, presupposes some 
apprehension of the things believed, Inference requires 
no apprehension of the things iuferred; that in conse- 
quence, Inference is necessarily concerned with surfaces 
and a
pects; that it begins \vith itself, and ends with 
itself j that it does not reach as far as facts; tha.t it is 
elnployed upon formulas; that, as far as it ta.kes real 
objects of w)Jatever kind into account, such as motiyes 
and actions, character and conduct, art, science, taste, 
morals, religion, it deals with then1, not as they are, but 
simply in its o\vn line, as Inaterials of argulnent or in- t 
quiry, that they are to it nothing more than nlajor and 
n1Ïnor prelll]SSeS and conclusions. Belief, on the other 
hand, being concerned with things concrete, not ab.. 
stract, which variously excite the n1ind from their D10ral 
and imaginative properties, has for its object:s, not only 
directly what is true, but inclusively what is beautiful, 
useful, admirable" heroic; objects which kindle devotion, 
rouse the passions, and attach the affections; and thus it 
leads thp way to actions of every kind, to tlLP esbLblish. ! 
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I ment of principles, and the forlnation of character, and 
I is thus again intimately connected with what is indi- 
I vidual and personal. 


I insisted on this marked distinction between Beliefs 
I on the one hand, and Notional Assents and Inferences 
on the other, many years ago in words which it will be 
to my purpose to use now. 1 I quote them) because, over 
, and above their appositeness in this place, they present 
the doctrine on which I have been insisting, from a 
second point of view, and with a freshness and force 
which I cannot now command, and, moreover, (though 
I they are my own, neverthe1ess, from the length of time 
which has elapsed since their publication), almost with 
the cogency of an independent testimony. 
They occur in a protest which I had occasion to 'v rite 
, in February, 1841, against a dangerous doctrine main- 
I tained, as I considered, by two very eminent men of 
that day, now no more-Lord Brougham and Sir Robert 
Peel. 'rhat doctrine was to the effect that the claims 
of religion could be secured and sustained in the mass of 
men, and in particular in the lower classes of society, by 
acquaintance ,vith literature and physical science, and 
through the instrumentality of 
rpchanics' Institutes 
and Reading Rooms, to the serious disparagement, as it 
seemed to me, of direct Christian instruction. In the 
course of my remarks is found the passage which I shall 
here quote, and which, with whatever differences in 
terminology, and hardihood of assertion, befitting the 


1 Vide "Discussions and A rgumellt
 on Variol1s SnLjeet
," art. 1. 
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eircurn
ta.nce8 of its puhlication, nay, as far as words go, 
inaccul'acy of theological statement, suitably illustrates 
the subject here under discussion. It runs thus :- 
" People say to nle, that it is but a dream to suppose 
th'lt Christianity should regain the organic power in 
human society \vhich once it possessed. I cannot help 
that; I never said it could. I am not a politician; I 
arll proposing no measures, but exposing a fallacy and 
resisting a pretence. lJet Bent11arnism reign, if men 
have no aspirations; but do not tell them to be rOlllantic 
and then solace theln with C glory:' do not attempt by 
philosophy what once was done by rt'ligion. 'rhe 
ascendency of faith may be impracticable, but the reign 
of knowledge is incomprehensible. rfhe problem for 
statesmen of this age is how to educate the Iuasses, and 
literature and science cannot give the solution. . . . 
"Science gives us the grounds or premisses frorn 
which religions truths are to be inferred; but it does not 
set about inferring them, much less does it reach the 
inference-that is llot its province. It brings before us 
phenoluella, and it leaves U8, if we will, to call them 
works of design, ,visdom, or benevolence; and further 
still, if \ve \vill, to proceed to confess an Intelligent 
Creator. "'\Ve have to take its facts, and to give them a 
meaning, and to draw our own conclusions from them. 
First comes knowletlge, then a view, then reasoning, 
and then belief. This is \vhy science has so little of a 
religious tendency; deductions have no power of per- 
suaSIon. The heart is commonly reached, not through 
the reasou, but through the imagination, by nleans uf 
direct ilnpre
sions, by the testin10ny úffacts and events, 
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by history, by description. Persons influence us, voices 
Inelt us, looks subdue us, deeds inflame us. Many a 
man willlivp and die upon a dogma : no man will be a 
nlartyr for a conclusIon. A conclusion is but an opinion; 
it is not a thing which is, but which we a
e ' quite sure 
about ;' and it has often been observed, that we never say 
we are sure and certain without implying that we doubt. 
To say that a thing must be, is to admit that it may not 
be. Noone, I say, will die for his own calculations: he 
dies for realities. This is why a literary religion is so 
little to be depended upon; it looks wen in fair weather; 
but its doctrines are opinions, and, when caìled to suffer 
for them, it slips them between its folios, or burns them 
I at its hearth. And this again is the secret of the distrust 
and rail1ery with which moralists have been so commonly 
visited. 'rhey say and do not. vVhy? Because they 
I are contemplating the fitness of things, and they live 
by the square, when they should be realizing their high 
maxirns in the concrete. Now Sir Robert Peel thinks 
I better of natural history, chemistry, and astronomy 
: than of such ethics; but these too, what are they more 
: than divinity in posse? He protests against 'contro- 
I vm'sial divinity:' is inferential much better? 
i " I have no confidence, then, in philosophers who can- 
not help being religious, and are Christians by implica- 
tion. They sit at home, and reach forward to distances 
I which astonish us; but they hit without grasping, and 
I are sometimes as confident about shadows as about reali- 
I ties. They have worked out by a calculation the lie of a 
, country which thpy never saw, and mapped it by means 
. of a gazetteer; and, like blind men, though they t
an 
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.. 
put fI stranger on his \'\"ay, t.hey cannot walk straigl1t 
thelnselves, and do not feel it quite their business to 
\valk at all. 
"Logic makes bl1ta sorry rhetoric with the multituòe; 
first shoot round corners, and you lllay not despair of 
converting hya syllogisln. Tell men to gain notions of 
n, Creator from His works, and., if they \vere to set about 
it (\vhich nobody does) they would be jaded and wearied. 
hy the labyrinth they \vere tracing. rrheir minds woulò 
be gorged and surfeited by the logical operation. Logi- 
cians are more set upon concluding rightly, than on right 
conclusions. rrhey cannot see the end for the process. 
Fe" men have that power of mind which may hold fast 
and firully a variety of thoug'hts. vVe ridicule' lucn of 
one idea j' but a great many of us are born to be such, 
and \ve should be happier if we knew it. To most men 
argulnent makes the point in hand only more doubtful, 
and considerably less inlpressive. After all, Ulan is not n, 
reasoning anilnalj he is a seeing, feeling, contemplating, 
acting anin1[t1. He i::; int1ucnced by what is direct and 
precise. It iH very \vell to freshen our ÏInprcssions alHl 
convictions froD1 phy
ic
, but to create them we mu
t go 
clsc\vhere. Sir RoLert Pepl 'never can think it po
sible 
that a nlind can be so constituted, that, after bl'ing 
fan1Ïliarized ,vith the wonderful discoveries \vhich have 
been Inade in every part of expl'rilllental science, it can 
retire frorn such contemplations without more enlarged 
conceptions of God's providence, and a higher reverence 
for IIis N arne.' Ifhe speaks of religious mind, he perpe- 
trates a truism; if of irreligious, he insinuates a paradox. 
"Life is not long enough for a religion of inferences; I 
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we shaH never have done beginning, if we determine 
I to begin with proof. We shall ever be layin
 our 
foundations; we shall turn theology into evidences, 
and divines into textuaries. We shall never get at 
: our first principles. Resolve to believe nothing, and 
, you must prove your proofs and analyze your ele- 
nlents, sinking farther and farther, and finding 'in 
I the lowest depth a lower deep,' till you COlne to the 
, broad bosoln of scepticism. I would rather be bound 
to defend the reasonftbleness of assuming that Chris- 
I tianity is true, than to demonstrate a moral govern- 
ance from the physical world. Life is for action. If 
we insist on proofs for every thing, we shall never 
come to action: to act you must assume, and that 
assunlption is faith. 
"Let no one suppose, that in saying this laIn 
maintaining that all proofs are equally difficult, and all 
propositions equally debatable. Some assumptionR 
are greater than others, and some doctrines involve 
postulates larger than others, and more numerous. I 
i only say, that impressions lead to action, and that 
i reasonings lead from it. Knowledge of pren1Ïsses, 
I and inferences upon them,-this is not to live. It is 
I very well as a matter of liberal curiosity and of 
! philosophy to analyze our modes of thought: but 
I let this c.onle second, and when there is leisure for 
I 
: it, and then. our exan1inations will in many ways 
even be subservient to action. But íf 'we comm
nce 
with scientific knowledge and argumentative proof, 
or lay any great stress upon it as the basis of personal 
Christianity, or attempt to make man moral and 
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religious by librariC'
 and UluseUH1S, let us in con- 
sistency take chetnists for our cooks, and Inineralogi
ts 
for our masons. 
" Now I \vish to st.ate all this as Blatter of fact, to 
be judg-ed by the candid testimony of any p('r
ous 
whntpver. 'Vhy w'e are so constituted that f:\.ith, 
not knowledge or a"gument, i
 our ploinciple of action, 
is a question ,vith ,vhich I have nothing to do j hut 
I think it is a fact, and, if it be such, we Jnu
t 
resign ourselves to it as best we may, unless we 
takfl refuge in the intolerable paradox, that the Blass 
of men are created for nothing, Hind a:-c lueant to 
leave lifp as they entered it. 
"So well ha
 this practical1y been understood III 
all ages of the worlù, that no religion yet has been a 
religion of physics or of philosophy. It has ever 
heen synonynlous with revelation. It nover has bee11 
a deduction fronl what we know; it has ever been an 
assertion of what ,ve are to believe. It has never 
lived in a conclusion; it has ever been a mpssage, a 
history, or a vi
ion. No legislator or priest ever 
drealned of educating our moral nature by science or 
by argnment. 'rhere is no difference here bptween 
true religion and pretended. 
loses was instructed 
not to reason from the creation, but to work miracles. 
Christianity is a history supernatural, and almost 
scenic: it tells us what its Author is, by telling us 
what He has done. . . . 
" Lord Brougham birn
elf has recognized the force 
of this principle. He has not left his philo
ophic:11 
religioll to argnlllcnt j he has COllllllittet1 it t.o th
 
, 
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keeping of the imagination. vVhy should he depict a 
great republic of letters, and an intellectual pantheon, 
except that he feels that instances and patterns, not 
logical reasonings, are the living conclusions which 
alone have a hold over the affections or can forlD the 
character? " 


II 



CIIAPTER V. 


APPREHENSION A!\V ASSENT Ir-. 'rUE 
IATTER 01' 
REIJIGION. 


\ V E are now able to detl'rmine what a dogma of faith 
is, and what it is to believe it. .d.. dugllH
 is a prupo- 
::,ition; it stands fur a, notion or fur a thiug; ana to 
Leliev.e it is to give the a
8ent of the lllilld to it, :.lH It 
stauùs for tIIP one 01' for the otLer. To give a real 
assent to it is an act of religion; to give a, notional, 
is a theological act. It i
 Ji
cerlled, rested in, and 
a.ppropriated as a l'eaJity, Ly the religiuus imagination; 
it is held as a truth, by the theological intellect. 
N at as if there were ill fact, or could Le, any line of 
den1étrcation or pal'ty-wall between these two modes uf 
assent, the religious and the theological. As intellect 
is coronIon to all men as ,veU as imagination, every 
religious Ulan is to a certain extent a theologian, anù 
no theology can start or thrive without the initiative 
and abiding presence of religion. As in matters of 
this world, sense, sensation, instinct, intuition, supply 
us with facts, and the Intellect uses thelli; so, as re- 
garlb our relation::; with the SupreIne Bt:'ing, we get our 
facts frum t.ht
 ,vitnes
, fir
t of nature, thell of revela. I 
I 
I 
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tiol1 J and our doctrines, in which they issue, through 
the exercise of abstraction and inference. 'l'his is 
obvious; but it does not interfere with holding that 
there is a theological habit of mind, and a religious, 
each distinct from each, religion using theology, and 
theology using religion. This being understood, I 
propose to consider the dognlas of the Being of a God, 
and of the Divine Trinity in Unity, in their relation 
to assent, both notional and real, and principally to 
real assent ;-however, I have not yet finished all I 
ha ve to say by way of introduction. 
N ow first, my subject is assent, and not inference. ì 
1 alQ not proposing to set forth the argulnents which 
i::;sue in the belief of the
e doctrines, but to investigate 
wbat it is to believe in theIn, ,vhat the mind does, what 
it contemplates, when it makes an act of faith. It is 
true that the same elelnentary facts which create an 
objel't for an assent, also furnish matterfor an iufel'encc: 
and in showing what we believe, I shaH unavoidably be 
in a Ineasure showing \vhy we believe;_ Lut this is the 
very reason that makes it necessary for me at the ou tset 
tv insist on the real distinction between these two con- 
curring and coincident courses of thought, and to pre- 
mise by way of caution, lest I should be misunderstood, 
that I am not considering the question that there is a 
God, but rather what God is. 
And secondly, I meau by belief, not precisely faith, 
because faith, in its theological sense, includes a belief, 
not only in the thing believed, but also in the grounù of 
believing; that is, not only belief in certain doctrines, 
but 1elief in them expressly because God has revealed 
H 2 
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t.hCln j but ]1ere I an1 engaged only with ,,,hat is called 
the material object of faith,-with the thing belicved, 
not with t.he formal. The Almighty witnesses to Himself 
in Revelation; ,ve believe that. He is One and that Hc is 
1 ' hree, because He says so. "r e believe also ,vhat lie 
tells us about His Attributes, Ilis providences and dis- 
pensations, His determinations and acts, \\. hat He has 
done and what He will do. And if all tl1Ïs is too much 
for us, 'v hether to bring at one time before our lllillÙS 
from its variety, or even to apprehend at ali or enunciate 
from our narrowness of intellect or want of learning, 
then at least we believe in globo all that He has revealed 
to us about HÍ1nself, and that, because He has revealed 
it. IIowever, this" because He f'ays it " does not enter 
into the scope of the present inquiry, but ouly the truths 
themselves, and these particular truth
, "He is Ouc," 
" Hc is rrhree j" and of theso two, both of ,vhich are 
in Revelation, I shall ('onsider "He is One," not as a 
revealed trut11, but as, what it is also, a natural truth, 
t1Je foundation of all religion. And with it I begin. 
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 1. BELIEF IN ONE GOD. 


THERE is one lioD, such and such in Nature and 
Attributes. 
I say" such and such," for, unless I explain what I 
mean by " one God," I use words which may 111ean any 
thing or nothing. I may mean a 111ere anirna 'n
undi ; 
or an initial principle which once was in action and no,v 
is not; or collective humanity. I speak then of the God 
of tbe Theist and of the Christian: a God who is 
numerical1y One, who is Personal; the Author, Sus- 
tainer, and Finisher of all things, the life of Law and 
Order, the l\foral Governor; One who is Supreme and 
Sole; like Himself, unlike all things 1:Jesides Himself 
which all are but His creatures; distinct .from, inde- 
pendent of them all; One who is self-existing, absolutely 
infinite, who has ever been and ever will be, to whom 
nothing is past or future; who is all perfection, and the 
fulness and archetype of every possible excellence, the 
Truth Itself, Wisdom, Love, Justice, Holiness; One who 
is All-powerful, All-knowing, Omnipresent, Incompre- 1.. 
hensible. These are some of the distinctive prerogatives 
which I ascribe unconditionally and unreservedly to the 
great Being whom I call God. 
This being what Theists mean when they speak of 
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God, thcir a
Rent to this trut.h achnitH without difficulty 
of bciug what I have cal1ed a notional assent. It is an l 
assent following upon acts of infercnce, and other purcly 
intcllpctual exercises; and it is an assent to a large <.1e- 
\?c1optnent of predicates, correlative to each other, or at 
leaRt intinlately connected together, dra\vn out as if on 
pnper, as we 1night map a country which we had never 
f'('cn, or construct mathematical table
, or ma
ter tbe 
nlcthods of discovery ofNc,vton or Davy, without being 
geogl'aphers, mathenlaticians, or chemists ourselvf1
. 
So far is clear; but the question follow
, Can I attain 
to any more vivid assent to the Being of a, God, thnn 
t11at \vhich is given merely to notions of the intellect? 
Can I enter 'vith a þersonal knowledge into the circle 
of truths which make up t.hat great thought. Can I 
rise to what I have called an inlaginative apprehension 
of it ? Can r believe '"1S if I 
::n
 ? Since such a high 
assent requires a pre
ent e p rie11 or m nlory of the 
fact, at first sight it would seenl as if the answer 111USt 
he in the negative j for how can I assent as if I saw, 
unless I have seen? but no one in this life can sce God. 
Yet I conceive a real a

ent is possible, and I proceE:d 
to show how. 
"\Then it is said that we cannot see God, this is unde- 
niable; but still in what sense have we a discernment of 
His creatures, of the individual beings which surround 
us? The evidence which we have of their presence lies 
in the phencnnena which address our senses, and our 
warrant for taking these for evidence is onr instincti\?e 
certitude that they are evidence. By the law of OUf 
nature we associate those sensib1e phenomena or iw- 
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pressions with cert
in unit!!;, individuals, substances, 
whatever they are to be caUed, which are outside and 
out of the reach of sense, and we picture them to our- 
selves in those phenomena. The phenomena are 
as if pictures; but at the same time they give us no 
exact measure or character of the unknown things 
beyond them ;-for who will say there is any uni- 
formity bet,veen the impressions which two of us 
would respectively have of some third thing, sup- 
posing one of us had only the sense of touch, and the 
other only the sense of hearing? Therefore, when we 1 
speak of our having a picture of the thing;:; which are 
perceived through the senses, we mean a certain repre- 
sentation, true as far as it goes, but not adequate. 
And so of those intellectual and moral objects which 
are brought home to us through our sense
 ;-t hat th ey 
- -- 
exist, we know by instinct ; that they are such and such, 
we apprehend from the impressions which they leave 
upon our minds. Thus the life and writings of Cicero 
or Dr. .Johnson, of St,. Jerome or St. Chrysostom, leave 
upon us certain irnpressions of the intellectual and moral 
character of each of them, sui generis, and unmistakable. 
vVe take up a passage of Chrysostom or a passage of 
Jerome; there is no pos:sibility of confusing the one 'with 
the other; in each case we see the man in his language. 
And so of any great tnan whon1 we may have known: 
that he is not a nlere impression on our senses, but a real 
being, we kno,v by instinct; that he is such and such, 
we kno,v by the matter or quality of that impression. 
Now certainly the thought of God, as Theists enter- 
tain it, is not gained by an instinctive association of His 
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presence with any sensible phcnolnena; but the offic(1 
which the senses directly fulfil as regarùs creation that 
devolves indirectly on certain of our mental phenon1cna 
as regards the Creator. Those phcnoluena are 
nd 
in the sense of lnoralobligation. As from a multituJl"\ 
of instinctive perceptions, acting in particular instances, 
of sOll1ctbing beyontl. the senses, 'we gencl'ali7.e H)() 
notion of an external world, and then picturp that worlel 
in and accoròing to those particular phonoInena frun} 
which "
e Rtarted, so from the perceptive power whICh 
identifies the intimations of conscience with the revef- 
Lerations or echoes (so to say) of an e
ternal aòmo- 
nition, ,ve proceed on to the notion of a Supreme Rule:- 
and Judge, and then again we image Him and His 
attributes in those recurring intilnations, out of which, 
as mental phenolnena, our recognition of His existence 
,vas uriginally gained And, if the impressions 'v hich 
IIis creatures nlake on us through our senses oblige ns 
to regard those creatures as sui generis respectively, it 
is not ,vonderful that the notices, w}}ich He inòirectIy 
gives us through our conscience, of I-lis own nature 
are such as to make us understand that .fIe is like 
llimself and like nothing else. 
I have already said I am not proposing here to 
prove the Beiug of a God; yet I have found it ilnpos- 
sible to avoid saying where I look for the proof of it. 
For I am looking for that proof in the same quarter as 
that froln which I would commence a proof of nis 
attributes and cbaracter,-by the same means as those 
by which I show how ,ve apprehend HiIn, not Increly as a 
notion, but as a reality. rrhc last indeed of the..;:e three 
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I investigations alone concerns me here, but I cannot 
I altogether exclude the two former from my considera- 
tion. However, I repeat, what I am directly ailning 
at, is to explain how we gain an image of God and give 
a real assent to the proposition that He exists. And 
next, in order to do this, of course I must start from 
some first principle ;-and that first principle, which I 
I assume and shall not attempt to prove, is that which 
I shonìd also use as a founl1at.ion in those other two 
inquiries, viz. that we have by nature a conscience. 
I assun1e, then; that Conscience has a legitimate place 
I among our mental acts; as reany so, as the action of 
men10ry, of reasoning, of imagination, or as the sense of 
the beautiful; that, as there are objects which, when 
presented to the n1ind, cause it to feel grief, regret, joy, 
, or desire, so there are things which excite in us approba- 
I tion or blame, and ,vhich we in consequence call right or 
wrong; an
 which, experienced in ourselves, kindle in 
us that specific sellse of pleasure or pain, which goes 
by the name of a good or bad conscience. This being 
taken for granted) I shall attempt to show that in this 
Hpecial feeling, which follo,vs on the commission of 
what we call right or wrong, lie the materials for tIle 
renl apprebenRion 01 a Divine Sovereign and J ndge. 
- The feeling of conscience (being, I repeat, a certain 
keen sensibility, pleasant or painful,-self-approval and 
hope, or compunction and fear,-attendant on certain 
of our actions, which in consequence we call right or 
wrong) is twofold :-it is a moral sense, and a sense 
of duty; a judgment of the reason and a magisterial 
dictate. Of course its act is indivisible; still it has 
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Uleso two aspect
, di
tinct from each othpr, and adtnit- 
ting uf a separate con
icleratioD. rl'hough I lost my 
sense of the obligation which I lie under to abstain 
from acts of dishonesty, I should not in conseq nence 
lose 111Y sense that such actions were an outrage offered 
to IOY 1110ral nature. Again; though I lost Iny sense 
of their moral deformity, I should not therefore lose Iny 
sense that they were forbidden to me. Thus con
cicnce 
ons both a critical and a judicial office, and though its 
promptings, in the breasts of the n1Íllions of hUlnan 
beings to WhOlll it is given, are not in all cases correct, 
that does not necessarily interfere with the force of its 
testilnonyand of its sanction: its testimony that there 
is a right and a ,vrong, and its sanction to that testimony 
conveyed in the feelings ,vhich attend on right or \vroJlg 
conduct. IIere I have to speak of conscience in the 
latter point of view, not as supplying us, by means of 
its various acts, ,vith the elements of morals, such as 
nlay be ùeveloped by the intellect into an ethical code, 
but silnply as the dictate of an authoritative monitor 
hearing upon the details of conduct as they come before 
us, and complete in its several acts, one by one. 
Let us the'l thus consider conscience, not as a rule of 
right eond uct, but as ::t sa11ction of right conduct. This 
is its primary and most authoritative a
pect; it is the 
ordinary Rense of the \vord. Half the \vorIel ,vou ld be 
puzzled to know \vhat wa.s lneant by the n10ral SPJlSP; 
but everyone knows 'v hat is Jne:1nt by a good or bad 
conscience. Conscienop is ever forcin
 011 us by thrcat
 
and by pron1Ïses that we n111st follow the right anrt 
avoid the wrong; so fa.r it is one and the 
ame in the 
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mind of every one, whatever be its particular errors in 
particular minds as to the acts \vhich it ort1ers to be 
done or to be avoided; and ill this respect it corre- 
sponds to our perception of tbe brautiful and deformed. 
As we bave naturally a sense of the beautiful and grace- 
ful in nature and art, though tastes proverbially differ, 
so we }lave a sense of duty and obligation, whether we 
all associate it with the same certain actions in part.icular 
or not. Here, however, Taste and Conscience part 
company: for the sense of heautifulness, as indeed the 

Ioral Sense, has no special relations to persons, but 
contemplates objects in themselves; conscience, on the 
other hand, is concerned with persons primarily, and 
with actions mainly as viewed in their doers, or rather 
with self alone and one's own actions, and 'with otbers 

 
only indirectly and as if in association with self. And 
further, taste is its own evidence, appealing to nothing 
beyond its o\vn sense of the beautiful or the ugly, and 
enjoying the specimens of the beautiful simply for their 
own sake; but conscience does not repose on itself, but 
vaguely reaches forward to something beyond self, and 
dinlly discerns a sanction higher than self for its deci- 
sions, as is evidenced in that keen sense of obligation 
anà responsibility which inforlTIs them. And hence it 
is that we are accustolued to speak of conscience as a 
voice, a term which we should never think of applying 
. to the sense of the beautiful; and moreover a voice, or 
the echo of a voice, imperative and constraining, like 
no other dictate in the whole of our experience. 
And again, in consequence of this prerogative of 
dictating and commanding, ,vhich is of its essence, 
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Con!=\cienco haR an illtiTnato hearing on anI' a.ffection
 
and emotions, leading n
 to reverence and awe, hope 
and fear, especially fpar, a, foeling which is foreign for 
the most part, not only to Ta
to, but even to t.he 
[oral 
Sense, except in consequence of acci(1ental a
s()ciations. 
No fear is felt by anyone who recognizes that his 
conduct hn
 not been beautiful, though he Jnay be 
mortifieù at hin1!=\elf, if perhaps he has therehy forfcitp<1 
som0 advantage; but, if he has been betra.yed into 
any kind of ilnlnorality, ho ha
 a lively senso of 
re
ponsibility and gnilt, though tho act be no offence 
against society,-of distress ana appl'e11ension, even 
though it may be of present service to hiln,-of C01n- I 
I 
]Junction nnd regret, though in itself it be nlost 
pleasurable,-of confusion of face, though it nlay 
have no witnes
es. These various perturbations of 
Inind which are characteristic of a baa conscienco, 
and may ùe very cOllsiderable,-self-reproach, poignant 
shame, 11aunting rel11orse, chin dismay at the prospect 
of the future,-anù tlleir contraries, when the con- 
science is good, as real though less forcible, self- I 
approval, inward peace, lightness of heart, and the 
like,-tbese enlotions constitute a spf1cific differf1nce I 
between conscience and our other intellectual senses, I 
-cornmon sense, gooù sense, sense of expedience, I 
taste, sense of honour, and the like,-as indeerl they: 
would also constitute bet\vcen conscience anù the 
moral sense, supposing the:5e t\VO were not aspects of 
one and the same feeling, exercised upon one àlHl the 

ame subject-matter. I 
So much for the characteristic phcnolnena, \vltich I 
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i conscience presents, nor is it difficult to determine 
, what they imply. I refer once more to our sense of 
I the beautiful. This sense is attended by an intellec- 
tual enjoyment, and is free from ",-hatever is of the 
nature of emotion, except in one case, viz. ,vhen it is 
, excited by personal objects; then it is that the tranquil . 
feeling of admiration is exchanged for the excitenlent 
of affection and passion. Conscience too, considered 
i as a moral sense, an intellectual sentÏlllent, is a sense 
of admiration and disgust, of approbation and blaIne: 
I but it is something more thau a moral sense; it is 
I always, what the sense of the beautiful is only in cer- 
tain cases; it is always emotional. No wonder then 
that it always implies what that sense only sometimes 
implies; that it always involves the recognition of a 
living object, towards which it is directed. Inanimate 
, things cannot stir our affections; these are correlative 
with persons. If, as is the case, ,ve feel responsibility, 
are ashamed, are frightened, at transgressing the voice 
I of conscience, this implies that there is One to whom 
, we are responsible, before whom we are ashamed, 
I whose claÏlns upon us we fear. If, on doing wrong, 
we feel t.he same tearful, broken-hearted sorrow \vhich 
overwhelms us on hurting a mother; if, on doing right, 
we enjoy the same sunny serenity of mind, the same 
I soothing, satisfactory delight which follows on our 
I receiving praise from a father, we certainly have within 
I us t,he image of some person, to whom our love and 
i veneration look, in whose smile we find our happiness, 
for whom we yearn, towards whom we direct our 
pleadings, in 'v hose anger ,ve are troubled and waste 
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away. These feelings in us are 
uch as require fOI' 
their e
citing cause an intelligent being: ',",0 are not 
affectionate towarùs a stone, nor do we feel shaille 
before a horse or a dog; we havo no reUlorse or com- 
punction on breaking HIcre human law: yet., so it is) 
conscience excites all these painful emotioIl
, confusion, 
foreboding, self-condeillnation; and ûn the other hand 
it ::;heds upon us a <leep peace, a sense of security, a 
resignat.ion, and a hope, which there is no sensible, no 
earthly objcl't to elicit. " 'fhe \vicked f1(.es, when no 
one pursueth;" then why does he flee? whence his 
terror? 'Vho i8 it that he see8 in solituùe, ill dark- 
ness, in tho hidden chambers of his heart? If the 
cause of these elllotions does not belong to thi
 visible 
world, the Object to which hid perceptiùn is ùil'ecteù 
rnust be Supernatural and Divine; and thus the 
phenomena of Conscience, as a ùictate, avail to impress 
the imagination with the picture 1 of a SuprenH.> 
Governor, a Judge, holy, just, powerful, all-seeing, 
retributive, and is the creative principle of religion, 
as the 1\Ioral Sense is the principle of ethics. I 
And let rue here refer again to the fact, tu \vhich I 
have already dra,vn attention, that this in
tinct of the 
mind recognizing- an external Master in the dictate of 
conscience, ana ilnaging the thought of IIiru in the 
definite inlpressions whicb consciencp creates, is parallel 
to that other law of, not only hUlnall, hut of brute 
nature, by which the pre:--ellce of unseen inòividual 
beings is di:::;ecrneù under the shiftiug' shapes and 
colours of tbe vi:::;ible wOi..ld. Is it by seuse, or by 
1 Ou tlJ{} Formation of Images, {,ide supr, ch. iii. 1, pp. 27, :!
. 
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reason, that brutes understand the real unities) 
material and spiritual, which are signified by tLe 
lights and shadows, the brilliant ever-changing cali- 
doscope, as it may be called, which plays upon their 
retinal? Not by reason, for they have not reason; not 
by sense, because they are transcending sense; there- 
fore it is an instinct. This faculty on the part of 
brutes, unless we ,vere used to it, would strike us as a 
great mystery. It is one peculiarity of animal natures 
to be susceptible of phenomena through the channels 
of sense; it is another to have in those sensible 
phenoluena a perception of the individuals to \vhich 
this or that group of them belongs. rrhis perception 
of individual things, amid the maze of shapes and 
colours which meets their sight, is g-iven to brutes 
in large measures, anJ that, éLpparently frotn the 
mOJllellt of their birth. It is by no mere physical 
in
tinct, such as that which leads him to his Illother 
for lllilk, that the new-dropped lamb recognizes each 
of his fello,v lambkins as a whole, consisting of many 
parts bound up in one, and, before he is an hour old, 
makes experience of his and their rival.individualities. 
And much more distinctly do the horse and dog 
recognize even the personality of their master. How 
are we to explain this apprehension of things, which 
are one and individual, in the midst of a world of 
pluralities and transmutations, 'whether in the instance 
ot brutes or again of children? But until we account 
for the knowledge which an infant has of his mother o-r 
his nurse, ,vhat reason have we to take exception at 
the doctrine, as strange and difficult, that in the dictate 
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of conscience, without previous experiences or analo- 
gIcal reasoning, he is able gradually to perceive the 
voice, or the ecl;Qes of the voice, of a l\Iaster, living, 
personal, and sovereign? 
I grant, of conrse, that we cannot assign a da.te, ever 
so early, Ll'fore which he had learned nothing at all, 
and forn1ed no ment.a 1 associations, froln the words and 
conduct of those who have the care of him. But still, 
if ë1 child of five or six years old, when reason is at 
lèngth fully awake, has alrea.dy n1astercd and appro- 
priated thoughts and beliefs, in consequence of their 
teaching, in such sort as to be able tu handle and 
apply them familiarly, according to the occasion. as 
principles of intellectual action, those beliefs at the 
very least must be singularly congenial tu his mind, if 
not connatural with its initial action. À nd that such 1 
a spontaneous reception of religious truths is common 
,vith children, 1 shall take for granted, till I am con- 
vinced that I am wrong in so doing. rfhe child keenly 
understands that thf're is a diffprence between right 
and wrong; and when he has done what he believes 
to be ,vrong, he is conscious that he is offending One 
to whom he is amenable, ,vhom he does not see, ,vho 
sees him.
, His mind reaches forward ,vith a strong 
presentiment to the thought of a Moral Governor, 
sovereign over him, ulindful, and just. Iii comes to 
him like an Ïi:npulse of nature to entertain it. 
It is DlY wi
h to take all ordiuary child, but still one 
who is safe frOI11 infl uencps destru
tivc of his religious 
instincts. SUppU::;illg Le ha:s otfenùed his par('nts, he 
will a.ll alono and without effort.. as if it were the !llost 
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natural of acts, place himself in the presence of Goù, 
and beg of Him to set him right with thorn. Let us 
consider how much is contained in this simple act. 
"First, it involves the impression on his mind of an 
: unseen Being with whom he is in imn1ediate relation, 
and that relation so familiar that he can address 
Ilin1 whenever he himself chooses; next, of One 
whose goodwill towards hilll he is assured of, and 
can take for granted-nay, who loves him better, and 
IS nearer to him, than his parents; further, of One 
who can hear him, wherever he happens to be, and 
who can reaù his thoughts, for his prayer need not be 
vocal; lastly, of One who can effect a critical change 
in the state of feeling of others towards him. That 
is, we shall not be wrong in holding that this child 
has in his mind the image of an Invisible Being, who 
exercises a particular providence alllong us, who 
is present every where, who is heart-reading, heart- 
changing, eve,o-accessible, open to impetration. vVhat 
a strong and intimate vision of God nlust he have 
already attained, if, as I have supposed, an ordinary 
trouble of 111ind has the spontaneous effect of leading 
him for consolation and aid to au Invisible Personal 
Powel'l 
1Ioreover, this image brought before his lllental vision 
is the image of One who by ilnplicit threat and promise 
commands certain things which he, the sanle child coin- 
cidently, by the sanle act of his mind, approves; which 
receive the adhE'sion of his moral sense and judgment, as 
right and good. It is the ilnage of One who is good, 
inasmuch as enjoining and enforcing what is right and 
I 
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goofl, and who, ill cOllsequPllcc, not oIlly cxcitpR in the 
child hope and fear,-nay (it Inay be adòed), g}'a titu(le 
. 
to\vards 11im, as giving a la\v ana nulÏntaining it by 
rc\vard and punishment,-but kindles in hill1 love to- 
wards 1Iil11, as 
iving hin1 a good law, and therefore a-; 
being gooa Hill1self, for it is the property of goodness 
to kindle love, or rather the very object of love is good- 
ness; and all those diðtinct pleUlcllts of the moral law, 
which the typical child, ,vhom I anl supposing,lnore or 
less consciously loves and approvcs,-truth, purity, ju
- 
tice, kindness, and the like,
are but shapes and a
pects 
of goodness. And having in his degree a sensibility 
towards thcm all, for the 
ake of then} all he is nloved 
to love the La,vgiver, who enjoins thell1 upon him. 
And, as he can contelnplute these qualities ana their 
manifestations under the com mon nnmc of goodness, 
he is prepared to think of them as indivisible, corre- 
lative, supplelnentary of each other in one and the 
same Personality, so that there is no aspect of goodness 
which God is not; -ind that the more, because the 
notion of a perfect.ion embracing all possible excellences, 
both moral and lutelL:ctual, is especially congenial to 
the lllind, and there are in fact intellectual attributps, 
as well as nloral, iucluded in the chi1d's ilnage of God, 
3S above represented. 
Such is the apprehension which even a chi1d 111ay 
have of his Sovereign Lawgiver and Judge; which i
 
possible in the case of childrcn, because, at least, some 
children possess it, whcther others possess it or no ; 
and which, when it is found in chilùren, is found to act 
prOlllpt]y aud ke('uly, by rèason of the paneity of thpir 
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ideas. It is an image of the good God, good in 
Himself, good relatively to the child, with whatever 
incompleteness; an image, before it has been reflected 
on, and before it is recognized by hiln as a notion. 
Though he cannot explain or define the word" God," 
when told to use it
 his acts sho\v that to him it is 
I far more than a word. He listens, indeed, with 
: wonder and interest to fables or tales; he has a dim, 
: shadowy sense of what he hears about persons and 
matters of this world; but he has that within him 
\ which actually vibrates, responds, and gives a deep 
I meaning to the lessons of his first teachers about the 
: will and the providence of God. 
: How far this initial religious knowledge comes 
: from without, and ho\v far from within, how much 
; is natural, how much implies a special divine aid 
Iwhich is above nature, we have no means of deter- 
Imining, nor is it necessary for my present purpose to 
: determine. I am not engaged in tracing th
 image 1 
of God in the mind of a child or a man to its first I 
IOrigins, but showing that he can become possessed \ 
of such an Ï111age, over and above all mere notions of J 
!God, aqd in what that image consists. vVhether its 
:elements, latent in the mind, would ever be elicited 
,without extrinsic help is very doubtful; but whatever 
:be the actual history of the first formation of the 
;divine image within us, so far at least is certain, that, 
thy informations external to ourselves, as time goes 
:Oll, it admits of being strengthened and improved. 
:It is certain too, that, whether it grows brighter 
and stronger, or, on the other hand, is dimmed, 
t 2 
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torted, or oblitcra.tpù, depenc1s on each of us 
illdiviùnally, an(l on hi!'; circuillstances. It]s IIHwe 
than proha.ble t11at, in the pvent, from neglect, 
from the tCll1ptations of life, from had conlpanions, 
or fron1 the urgency of secular occupations, the light 
of the sou] will fade ?,vay and die out.. 
r en tran
- 
gTess their sense of duty, anù grnduaBy lORP those 
scntilnents of sllame and fpar, the natural supp]e- 
ments of trnnsgres"ion, \vhich, as I havo 
aic1, are 
the witnesses of the Unseen J uc1ge. And, even were 
it deemed impo"sible that thoso who hac1 in their 
first youth a genuine apprehension of lliTn, could 
ever utterly lose it, yet that npprehension Inay 
become alu10st undi
tinguisha ble frorH an infC'renHa1 
acceptance of the great truth, or Inay d\vindle into 
a nlcre notion of their intellect. Ou the contrary, 
the image of God, if duly cherished, lnay cxpnlld, 
de0pen, find. be completed, \vith the growth of their 
powprs aTlù in the conr
p of lifp, unòer th
 vari
à 
l
'!'!'ons, within and without thcln, which nrp brought, 
hon1c to them concerning t.hat F:arne Goel, Onp ani! 
Personal. by means of education, 
o('ia.l int(1rcon1"
;e, 
expericnce, and literature. 
rro a lnind thus carcfully formed npon the hasis 
of its natural conscience, the world, both of nature 
anil of man, does but give back a reflection of tho
e 
trnths about the One Living God, ,vnich have been 
familiar to it from childhood. Good and evil nleet 
us daily as we pass through life, and Ulero are 
those 'who think it philo
ophical to act to\Vard
 f he 
lllaJlife
tation8 of each wit 11 SOllie sort of itllrartiaJit
, 
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as if evil bad as much right to be there as good, 
or even a better, as baving lTIOre striking triumphs 
and a broader jurisdiction. And because the course 
of tbings is determined by fixed laws, they con- 
sider that those la\vs preclude the preseut agency 
of the Creator in the can'ying out of particular 
issues, It is otherwise with the theology of a religious 
in1agination. It has a living hold on truths which are 
really to be found in the ,vorId, though they are not 
upon the surface. It is able to pronounce by antici- 
pation, 'what it takes a long argument to prove-that 
good is the rule, and evil the exception. It is able to 
assun1e that, uniform as are the laws of nature, they are 
consistent with a particular Providence. It interprets 
wbat it sees around it by this previous inward teaching, 
as the true key of that n1aze of vast complicated dis- 
order; and thus it gains a more and U10re consistent 
and luminous vision of God from the most unpromising 
llJaterials. Thus conscience is a connecting principle 
 
bptween the creature and his Creator; aEd the firmes t 
ho ld of theolo g ical truths is g ained bx...b abits of p er- 
\ - 
s
al religion . 'Vhen men begin all thc
r works with 
the thought of God, acting for His sake, and to fulfil 
His will, wben they ask His blessing on thf'lliselves and 
their life, pray to Ifim for the objects tbey desire, and 
see Hin1 in the event, whether it be according to their 
prayers or not, they 'will find everything that happens 
tend to confirm them in the truths about Him whicb 
, live in their imagination, va.ried and unearthly [L,g tho
e 
truths lnay be. Then they are brought into IIis pre- 
Mence as that of a Living Person, alid are able to bold 
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Con\
crse with Him, and that with a directnes::; and siln- 
plicity, ,,,iLh a co
fidence and intilllacy, '1nulalis J/tutan- 
Jis, which" e use towarùs an earthly superior; so that 
it is doubtful whether ,ve realize the cOlllpany of our 
fellow-men with greater keenness than these favoured 
minds are able to contelnplate anù adore the Unseen, 
Incoill prehensible Creator. 
'rhis vivid apprehension of religious object
J on which 
I have beel1 enlarging, is indepenùent of the written 
records of Revelation; it does not require any know- 
ledge of SCI'ipture, nor of the history or the teaching of 
th
 CatLolic Church. It is Independent of book
. 13ut 
if so llluch Inay be traced out in tbe twilight of Natural 
Heligion, it is obvious how' great an addition in fulness 
and exactness is luade to our mental ituage of the 
Divine Personality and Attributes, by the light of 
Chri:--tianity. .And, indeed, to give us a clear and 
sufficient object for our faith, is one main purpose of 
the supernatural Dispensations of Religion. This pur- 
pose is carried out in the written "r orù, with an effec- 
tiveness which inspiration alone could becure, first, by 
the histories which forlD so large a portion of the Olù 
Testalûent; and scarcely less impres
ive]y ill the pro- 
phetical system, as it is gradually unfolded and per- 
fected in the writings of those ,vho 'were its ministers 
and spokesmen. And as the exercise of the affections 
strengthens our apprehension of the object of them, it 
is impossible to exaggerate the influence exerteù on the 
religious imagination by a hook of devotions so sub- 
lime, so penetrating, so f uB of dpcp instruction as the 
Psalter, to say nothing of other portions of the lIagio- 
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grapha. And then as regards the New Testament; the 
Gospels, fronl their subject, contain a manifestation of 
tbe Divine Nature, so special, as to make it appear 
fronl the contrast as if nothing were kno\vn of God, 
when they are unknown. Lastly, the Apostolic Epis- 
tlc
, the long history of the Church, with its fresh 
and fresh exhibitions of Divine Agency, the Lives of 
the Saints, alid the reasonings, internal collisions, 
and decisions of the Theological School, form an 
extended cumment on the words and works of our 
Lord. 
I think I need not say more in illustration of the 
subject which I proposed for consideration in this Sec- 
tion. I h ave wisherl to t,Y':1\æ the pT'(}(,P.

 by ,,,hich the 

 
mind arrives, not onlyat a notional, but at an imagin ative 

r real assent to the doctrine that there is One Go
 
i
'ìn a
t made with an apprehens]?jk...D.ot only o f 
w hat the words of the proposition mean, but of the 
object denoted by them. 'Vitbout a proposition or 

 --- 
thesis there can be no assent, no belief, at all; any more 
than there can be a.n inference without a conclusion. 
rrhe proposition that there is One Persol1<<1l and Present 
God may be held in either way; either as a theological 
truth, or as a religious fact or reality. The notion and 
the reality assented-to are represented by one and the 
same proposition, but serve as distinct interpretations 
of it. \Yhen the proposition is apprehended for the 
purposes of proof, analy
is, comparison, and the like 
intellectual exercises, it is used as the expres
ion of a 
notion; when for the purposes of devotion, it is thp 
image of a reality- Theology, properly and directly, 
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deals ,vith notional apprehension; religion with llna- 
ginative. 
r Here we have the solution of the conlluon mistake of 
, supposing that there is a contrariety a.nd a.utagonisul 
bet\veen a dogmatic creed and vital religion. l>eople 
urge that salvation consists, not in bplieving the pro- 
positions that thore is a God, that there is a, Saviour, 
that our Lord is God, that there is a Trinity, hut in 
believing in God, iu a ßaviour, in a Sanctifier; and 
they object that such propositions are but a forcnal and 
hUlnan mediuln destroying all true reception of the 
Gospel, and lnakiug religion a, matter of words 01. of 
logic, instead of its having its s "'at in the hf'art. l'hcy 
arc right so far as this, that 111en can and sOInetimes do 
re
t in the propositions thelfiselves as expressing intel- 
lectual notions; they are \\Tong, when they l1u1.intain 
that loen need do so or always do so. The propositions 
Inay and IDust be used, and can easily be used, as the 
expression of facts, not notions, and thpy are necessary 
to the mind in the same \vay that language is ever 
necessary for donoting facts, both for ourselve::; a8 
individuals, and for our intercourse with others. Again, 
they are useful in their dogluatic aspect as ascertaining 
and making clear for us the truths on which tho 
religious irnagillation has to rest. K nowletlge Jll list 
ever preceùe tllO exercise of the affections. 'Vp feel 
gratitude and love, \YO feel indignation and dislike, \vhen 
\ve have the illforlnations actually put before us \vhich 
are to kindle t.hose sevpral eluot.ions. \Ye love onr 
parents, as our parent
, when ,ve know thp111 to be our 
parents: we Juust kuu\v COllcclwning nod, hL'ful"C "'to can 
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feel love, fear, hope, or trust towards Him. Devotion 
mUBt have its objects; those objects, as being super- 
natural, when not represent.ed to our senses by material 
symbols, must be set before the mind in propositions. 

:'he formula, which embodies a dogma for the theo 
logian, readily suggests an object for the worshipper. 
It seems a truism to say, yet it is all that I have been 
saying, that in religion the irnagination and affections 
should always be under the control of reason. Theo- 
logy may stand as a substantive science, though it be 
without the life of religion; but religion cannot llHtiu- 
taill its ground at all without theology. Sentin1ent, 
whether iruaginative or emotional, falls back upon the' 
intellect for its stay, ,vhen sense cannot be called into 
exercise; and it is ín this way that devotion falls 
back upon dognla. 
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 2. BELIEF IN THE 11nLY 'rUINITY. 


OF c()ur:-:;
 I cannot. hopo to carryall inquiring Ininds 
wit h me in wlJat I have been laying down in the fore- 
going Section. I have appea1ed to the testitnollY 
given implicitl.v by our conscience to thu Divine Being 
and His ...\Jtributcs, and there are tho
e, I know, 
wbo
e experience "ill not re:spond to tht" appeal:- 
ôonbtll'
s; but are there any truths which have 
reality, ,vhether of experience or of rL'
Json. ,,'hich are 
not disputed by some schools of philosophy or SOllIe 
bodies of men? If we assume nothing but ,vhat ha.s 
universal reception, the field úf Ollr possible discussioDs 
will suffer much contraction; so that it Illust be con- 
sidered sufficient in any inquiry, if the principles or 
facts assulneù have a large following. 'rhi
 condition 
i
 abundantly fulfilled as regards the authority and 
religious meaning of conscience ;-that conscipnce is 
the voice of God has almost grown into a proverb. 
This solemn dogula is recognized as such Ly the great 
lllass both of the young and of the uneducated, by 
the religious few and the irreligious IlHLUY. It is 
proclail11ed in the hi::;tory and literature of nations; 
it has had supporters in all ages, places, cl'eed
, 
iOl'LllS of 
{)ciallift'J }->..ofl'ssiol)
" and cla
:-:c::;. It ha
 held 
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its ground under great intellectual and moral disad- 
vantages; it has recovered its supremacy, and 
ultimately triun1phed in the minds of those who had 
rebelled against it. Even philosophers, who have been 
antagonists on other points, agree in recognizing 
the inward voice of that solelnn 
fonitor, personal, 
perelnptory, unargurnentative, irresponsible, minatory, 
definitive. This J consider relieves me of the necessity 
of arguing with those ,vho would resolve our sense of 
right and wrong into a sense of the Expedient or the 
Beautiful, or would refer its authoritative suggestions to 
the effect of teaching or of association. There are those 
who can see and hear for all the common purposes ofJife,. 
yet have no eye for colours or their shades, or no ear for 
music; moreover, there are degrees of sensibility to 
colours and to sounds, in the comparison of man with 
man, while some men are stone-blind or stone-deaf. 
Again, all men, as tin1e goes on, have the prospect of 
losing that keenness of sight and hearing which they 
possessed in their youth; and so, in like manner, we 
mn,y lose in manhood and in age that sense of a Supreme 
Teacber and Judge which was the gift of our first years; 
and that the more, because in most men the imagina- 
tion suffers frolll the lapse of time and the experience 
of life, long before the bodily senses fail. And this 
accords with the advice of the sacred writer to 
" remeU1 bel' our Creator in the days of our youth," 
while our moral sensibilities are fresh, "before the sun 
and the light and the moon and the stars be c 1 arkened, 
and the clouds return after the rain." Accordingly, if 
there be th08e who deny that the dictate of conscíençe 
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is ever more than a ta
te, or an association, it is a less 
difIiculty to me to believe that they are Jefieient either 
in the religious sense or in their memory of early years, 
than that they never had at all what t hO:::'8 around 
thelll without hesitation profess, in their ùwn ca
e, to 
lIa ve received from nature. 


So lnnch on the doctrine of the Being antI Att.ri- 
butes of God, and of the real apprehension with \vhich 
,ve can contcluplate and assent to it :-now I turn to 
the doctrinc of the Holy Trinity, with the purpose of 
investigating in like manner how far it helong:::; to 
j theology, ho\v far to the faith alid devotion of the 
inJividual; how far the propositions enunciating it 
are confiJll'Ù to the expression of intellectual notioll
, 
and ho\v far they staud for things also, and adluit of 
that assent which ,ye give to objects presented to us 
by the iIllagination. And fir
t I have to statt
 what 
on r ùoct.rine is. 
No one is to be called a Thl'ist, ,vho does not believe 
in a Personal God, whatever difficulty thero Inay be in 
defining the 'VOl'Ù " Personal." Now it is t he belief 
of Catholics about the Supren1e 1
eing, that t.his 
e
sent.ial characteristic of IIis Nature is reiteratf'ù in 
three distinct ways or modes; so that the Ahuighty 
God, instead of being One Person only, which is the 
teaching of Natural Religion, bas rrhree Persunalities, 
and is at once, according as we view IIi In in the one or 
tbe other of thcIn, the Father, the 
on, and the Spirit 
-a Divinp rl'hrec, who bear towards Each Ot,her t,he 
8everal rclations 'v hicb those naU1es inùicatl 1 , and are 
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ill that respect distinct from Each Other, and in that 
alone. 
'fhis is the teaching of the Athanasian Creed; yiz. 
that the One Personal Gad, who is not a logical or phy- 
sical unity, but a Living Monas, more really one even 
than an individual man is one-He (" unus," not 
"nnum," because of the inseparability of IIis Nature and 
Pcrsonality),-He at once is Father, is Son, is Holy 
Ghost, Each of whom is that One Personal God in the 
fu]ness of His Being and A.ttributes; so that the Father 
is all that is n1eant by the word "God," as if we knew 
nothing of Son, or of Spirit; and in like manner the 
Son and the Spirit are Each by Himself all that is 
meant by the 'word, as if the Other Two were un- 
known; moreover, that by the word" God" is meant 
nothing over and above what is meant by " the Father," 
or by "the Son," or by "the IIoly Ghost;" and that 
the Father is in no sense the Son, nor the Son the 
Holy Ghost, nor the Holy Ghost the Father. Such is 
the prerogative of the Divine Infinitude, that that One 
and Single Personal Being, the Almighty God, is 
really Three, while He is absolutely One. 
Indeed, the Catholic dogma. may be said to be sumn1ed 
up in this very formula, on which St. Augustine lays so 
much stress "Tres et Dnus" not merel y " Unum ." 
, , , 
hence that formula is the key-note, as it may be called, 
of the Athanasian Creed. In that Creed we testify to 
the Unus Increatus, to the Dnus Imnlensus, Omnipo- 
tens, Deus, and Don1Ínus; yet Each of the 'fhree also 
is by Himself Increatus, ImmensuH, Omnipotens, for 
Each is that One God, though Each is not the Other; 
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Bach, as is intimated by Unus Incrpatl1s, is the On3 
Personal God of Nfltnra1 Religion. 
That this doctrine, thus dra,vn out, is of a notional 
character, is plain; the question before me is whether 
in any sense it can become the object of real apprehen- 
sion, that is, whether any portion of it may be con- 
sidered as addressed to the itnRgination, and is able to 
exert that living lnastery over the mind, which is 
instanced as I have shown above, as regards the 
proposition, "There is a God." 
"There is a God," \vhen really apprehenùed, is the 
object of a strong energetic adhe
ion, which works a 
revolution in the ll1ind; bll
 when held Inel'ely a.s a 
notion, it requires but. a cold and int'ffpctive acceptance, 
though it be held ever so unconaitionally. Such in its 
c1Jar:1cter is the assent ofthousand
, whose imaginations 
are not at all kindled, nor their hearts inflamed, lior 
their conduct affected, by the most augu
t of all con- 
ceiva b1e truths. I ask, then, a.s concerns the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity, such as I have dra\vn it out to be, is it 
capable ofbeing hPprehended otherwise than notionally? 
Is it a theory, undeniable indeed, but addressed to the 
student, and to no one else? Is it the elabol'ate, subtlc, 
triunlphant exhibition of a truth, completely ùeveloped t 
and happily ad,iusted, and accurately balanced on its 
centre, and inlpregnable on every side, as a scientific 
view, "totus, tere
, atque rotundus," challenging all 
assailants, or, 011 the other hand, does it C0111e to the 
unlearned, the young, the busy, and the afflicted, as no 
fact which is to arrest theIn, penetrate theIn, and to sup- 
port and aninlate them in their pa

age through life? 
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That is, does it admit of being held in the imagination, 
and being embraced with a real assent? I ll}aintain it 
does, and that it is the normal faith which every 
Christian bas, on wbich be is stayed, which is his 
spiritual life, there being nothing in the exposition of 
the dogma, as I have given it above, which does not 
addl'eðs the illlagination, as well as the intellect. 
Now let us observe what is not in that exposition ;- 
there are no scientific terms in it. I will not allow that 
. "Personal" is such, because it is a word in common 
: use, and though it cannot n1ean precisely the same 
when used of God as when it is used of rnan, yet it is 
sufficiently eXplained by that common use, to anow of 
its being intelligibly applied to the Divine Nature. 
The other words, which occur in the above account of 
the doctrine,-Three, One, He, God, Father, Son, 
Spirit,-are none of them words peculiar to theology, 
have all a popular meaning, and are used according to 
that obvious and popular meaning, when introduced 
into the Catholic dogma. No human words indeed 
al
e worthy of the Supreme Being, none are adequate; 
but we have no other words to use but human, and those 
in question are alnong the simplest and most intelli- 
gible that are to be found in language. 
'\ There are then no terms in the foregoing exposition 
which do not admit of a plain sense, and they are there 
used in that sense; and, moreover, that sense is what I 
have called real, for the ,vords in their ordinary use 
stand for things. The words, 
-'ather, Son, Spirit, He, 
One, and the rest, are not. abst-ract terms, but concrete, 
and adapted to excite Ï1nages. And these words thus 
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sinlple :11111 eh'ar, are clIlho{lied in silnple, clear, brief, 
categorical prnppsitiolls. rrhero is nothing abstruso 
either in the tcrnlS themselves, or in their setting. It 
is other\Vi
e of course with fornlal theological trcatises 
on the subject of the dogula. rrhere ,ve find such ,vords 
a
 substance, essence, existence, forln, subsistence, no- 
tion, circnulincession; and, though these arp far ('a
ier 
to understand than might fit first sight be thought. 
still they arp donbtle
s (llldresseù to the intellect, and 
can onlv conlmand a notional assent. 
.. 
It "ill be observed also that not even the words 
" 111ysteriousness " and " mystery" OCCl1 r in the expo- 
sition which I have above given of the doctrine; I 
olnitted theIn, becaust- , they are not parts of the Divine 
Verity as such, but. in relation to creatures anù to the 
human intellect; and because they are of a notional 
character. It is plain of course even at first sight that 
th
 doctrine is an inscrutable mystery, or has an in- 
scrutable Inysteriousncss; few Ininùs ind
ed but have 
thC'ology enough to See t.his; Rnd if an ellncatcr1 Inan, 
to whom it is presented, does not perceive that nlyste- 
riousncss at once, th3Jt is a sure token tllat he does not 
rightly apprehend the propositions which contain t
 
doctrine. Hence it follows that the thesis "the doc- 
trine of the Holy'friuity in Unity is mysterious" is in- 
djrectly an article of faith. I
ut such an article, being 
a reflection made upon a revealed truth in an inference. 
expresses a notion, not a thing. It docs not relate to 
the direct apprehension of the object, but to a judgment 
of our reason upon the object. .1:
ccordingly the lnys- 
teriousness of the doctrinf' is not, !Strictly speaking 
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intrinsical to it, as it is proposed to the religious appre- 
hension, though in Inatter of fact a devotional mind, on 
perceiving that mysteriousness, will lovingly appro- 
priate it, as involved in the divine revelation; and, as 
such a mind turns all thoughts which come before it to 
a sacred use, so will it dwell upon the l\lystery of the 
I Trinity with awe and veneration, as a truth befitting, 
I so to say, the Immensity and Incomprehensibility of 
the Supreme Being. 
However, I do not put forward the mystery as the 
: direct object of real or religious apprehension; nor 
again, the complex doctrine (when it is viewed, per 
mod'Um unius, as one whole), in which the mystery lies. 
Let it be observed, it is possible for the mind to holù a 
nunlber of propositions either in t.heir combination as 
one whole, or one by one; one by one, with an intelli- 
gent perception indeed of all, and of the general direc- 
60n of each towards the rest, yet of each separately from 
the rest, for its own sake only, and not in connexion 
and one with the rest. Thus I may know London 
quite wcll, and find my way from street to street in any 
part of it "\vithout difficulty, yet be quite unable to draw 
a map of it. Comparison, calculation, cataloguing, 1 
arranging, classifying, are intellectual acts subsequent > 
" upon, and not necessary for, a real apprehension of the J 
things on which they are exercised. Strictly speaking \ 
then, the dogma of the Holy Trinity, as a complex 
whole, or as a mystery, is not the formal object of re- 
ligious apprehension and assent; but as it is a uum bel' 
of propositions, taken one by one. That complex whole 
:also is the object of assent, but it is the notional object: 
K 
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and when presented to religious minds, it is receiverl by 
them notionally; and again implicitly, viz. in the real 
assent which they give to the word of God as conveyed 
to them through the instrumentality of His Church. 
On these points it may be right to enlarge. 
Of course, as I have been saying, a man of ordinary 
intelligence will be at once 
trl1ck with the apparent 
contrariety bebveen the propositions one ,vith another 
which constitute the IIeavenly Doglua, and, by reason 
of his spontaneous activity of mind ana by an ha.bitual 
association, he will be cOlnpelleù to vie\v the Doglna in 
the light of that contrariety,-so much so, that to bold 
one and all of these separate propo8itions will bo to such 
a IDHn aU one with holding the mystery, as a Inystery ; 
and in consequence he will so hold it ;-bat still, I say, 
so far he win hold it only with a nötioual apprehension. 
lIe will accurately take in the Ineaning of t-'ttch of the 
doglnatic propositions in its relation to the re:-:t of theIn, 
combining them into one 'v hole and embr
lcing what he 
cannot realize, ,vith an assent, notional indeed, but as 
genuine and tborough as any rE'al assent can be. But- 
the question is whether a real assent to the mystery, as 
such, is possible; and I say it is not possible, because, 
though we can image the separate propositions, we can- 
not image them altogether. We cannot, because the 
mystery transcends all our experience; we have no 
experiences in our nlemory which we can put together, 
cumpare, contrast, unite, and thereby transmute into an 
inlage of the Ineffable Vel'ity ;-certainly; but ,vhat is 
in SOlne degree a matter of experience, what '/.'8 presented 
for the imagination, the affections, the devotion, the 
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I spiritnallife of the Christian to repose upon with a real 
I assent, what stands for things, not for notions only, is 
I each of those propositions taken one by one, and that, 
: not in the case of intellectual and thoughtful minds only, 
1 but of alJ religious minds whatever, in the case of a 
! child or a peasant, as well as of a philosopher. 
This is only one instance of a general principle which 
holds good in all such real apprehension as is possible 
, to us, of God and His Attributes. Not ouly do ,ve see 
I Him at best only in shadows, but we cannot bring even 
I those shadows together, for they flit to aud fro, and are 
never present to us at once. We can indeed combine 
i the various matters which we know of Him hy an act 
of the intellect, and treat them theologically, but such 
,theological combinations are no objects for the imagin - 
tion to gaze upon. Our image of Him never is one, 
but broken into numberless partial aspects, independent 
I 
ach of each. As we cannot see the whole starry fir- 
mament at once, but have to turn ourselves from east 
'to west, and then round to east again, sighting first one 
'constellation and then another, and losing these in order 
! to gain those, so it is, and much more, wi
h such real 
'apprehensions as we can secure of the Divine Nature. 
We know one truth about Him and another truth,- 
I but we cannot image both of them together; we cannot 
bring thenl before us by one act of the mind; we drop 
the one while we turn to take up the other. None of 
theln are fully dwelt on and enjoyed, ,vhen they are 
viewed in cornbination. 
10reover, our devotion is tried 
and confused by the long list of propositions which 
theology is obliged to draw up, by the limitations, 
K 2 
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explanations, definitions, adjustments, baJancillgs) 
cautions, arbitrary prohibitions, which are Ïtl1pcratively 
required by the weakness of human thought and the 
imperfections of human languages. Such exercises of 
reasoning indeed do but increase and harmonize our 
notional apprehension of the dogma, but they add 
little to the luminousness and vital force with which 
its separate propositions come home to our imagina. 
tioll, and if they are necessary, as they certainly are, 
they are necessary not so much for faith, as against 
unbelil'f. 
Break a ray of light into its constituent colour::;, each 
is beautiful, each Inay be enjoyed; atteLl1pt to unite 
thenl, and perhaps you produce only a dirty \vhite. Tho 
pure and indivisible Light is seen only by t.he blessed 
inhabitants of heaven; here we have but such faint 
l'eflections of it as its diffraction supplies; but they are 
sufficient for faith and devotion. Attempt to cOll1bine 
thein into one, and you gain nothing but a mystery, 
which you can describe a8 a notion, but cannot depict as 
an imagination. And this, which holds of the Divine 
Attributes, holds also of the Holy Trinity ill Unity. 
And hence, perhaps, it i
 that the latter doctrine is never 
spoken of as a Mystery in the sacred book, which is ad- 
dressed far Inore to the imagination and affections than 
to the intellect. Hence, too, what is more remarkable, 
< in the Creeds the dogma is not called a mystery; not in 
the Apostles' nor theNicene, nor even in theAthallasiau. 
The reason seems to be, that the Creeds have a place in 
the Ritual; they are dpvotional acts, and of the naturo 
of praYArs, addresRed to God; and, in such addresses, to 
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speak of intellectual difficulties would be out of place. 
It must be recollected especially that the Athanasian 
Creed has sometimes been calJed the "Psalmus Qui- 
cunque." It is not a mere collection of notions, however 
, momentous. It is a psalm or hymn of praise, of 
confession, and of profound, self-prostrating homage, 
, parallel to the canticles of the elect in the Apocalypse. 
It appeals to the imagination quite as much as to the 
'intel1ect. It is the war-song of faith, with which we 
warn first ourselves, 
hen each other, and then all 
I those who are within its hearing, and the hearing of 
the Truth, who our God is, and how we must worship 
HÍlll, and how vast our responsibility will be, if we 
know what to believe, and yet believe not. It is 


"The Psalm th:1t gathers in one glorious lay 
All chants that e'er from heaven to earth found way; 
Creed of the Saints, and Anthem of the Blest, 
And calm-breathed warning of the kindliest love 
That ever heaved a wakeful mother's bre
\8t." 


For nlyself, I have ever felt it as the most simple 
and sublime, the Inost devotional formulary to which 
,Christianity has given birth, more so even than the 
Veni Oreator and the Te Deltm. Even the antithetical 
form of its sentences, which is a stumbling-block to 
so many, as seeming to force, and to exult in forcing 
a mystery upon recalcitrating minds, has to my appre- 
hension, even notionally considered, a very different 
,drift. It is intended as a check upon our rpasonings, 
lest they rush on in one direction beyond the limits of 
the truth, and it turns them back into the opposite 
direction. Certainly it inlplies a glorying in the 
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1\lystery; but it is not simply a statenlent of the My
tel'Y 
for the sake of its mysteriousness. 
'\That is morè remarkable still, a Eke silence as to 
the 11lysteric )usness of the doctrine is observed in the 
successiye definitions of the Church concerning it. 
Confession after confession, canon after canon is 
drawn up in the course of centuries; Popes and 
Councils have found it their duty to insist afresh upon 
t.he dogma; they have enunciated it in Dew or 
additional propositions; but not even in their UI0St 
elaborate formularies do they use the word (( nlystery," 
as far as I kno,v. The great Coullcil of Toledo 
pursues the scientific ralnifications of the doctrine' 
with the exact diligence of theology, at a length four 
times that of the Athallfu:;ia,n Creed; the fourth 
I-.Jateran cOlllpletes, by a final enunciation, the develop- 
Inent of the sacred doctrine after the Inind of St.. 
Augustine; the Creed of Pope Pius IV. prescribes the 
general rule of faith against the heresies of these 
latter times; but in none of them do we find either 
the ,vord "mystery," or any suggestion of mystf'rious- 
ness. 
Such is the usage of the Church in its dogmatic 
statelnents concerning the Holy rrrinity, as if fulfilling 
V the n1axim," Lex ol'andi, lex credendi." I suppose 
it is founded on a tradition, because the custoln is 
otherwise as regards catechisms and theological 
treatises. 'rhese belong to particular ages and places, 
and are addressed to the intellect. In them, certainly, 
the mysteriousness of the doctrine is almost unifeormly 
insisted on. But, however this contrast of usage is 
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to be explained, the Creeds are enough to show that 
the dogma may be taught in its fulness for the pur- 
poses of popular faith and devotion without directly 
insisting on that mysteriousness, which is necessarily 
involved in the combined view of its separate pro- 
positions. That systematized whole is the object of 
notional assent, anà its propositions, one by one, are 
the objects of real. 
To show this in fact, .1 will enumerate the separate 
propositions of which the dogma consists. They are 
nine, and stand as follows :- 
1. There are Three who give testimony in heaven, 
the Father, the VV ord or Son, and the Holy Spirit. . 
2. From the Father is, and ever has been, the Son. 
3. Fron1 the Father and Son is, and ever has been, the 
Spirit. 
4. The Father is the One Eternal PerHonal God. 
5. The Son is the One Eternal Personal God. 6. The 
Spirit is the One .Eternal Personal God. 
7. The Father is not the Son. 8. The Son is not 
the Holy Ghost. 9. The Holy Ghost is not the 
Father. 
N ow I think it is a fact, that, whereas these nine 
I propositions contain the 
fystery, yet, taken, not as 
a whole, but separately, each by itself, they are not 
only apprehensible, but admit of a real apprehension. 
'l'hus, for instance, if the proposition" There is One 
who bears witness of Himself," or I. reveals Himself," 
would admit of a real assent, why does not also the 
proposition" There are Three who bear witness " ? 
Again, if the word " God" may crAate an image in 
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our minds, why may not the proposition (( The Father 
is God"? or again, t& 'rhe Son," or (( 'fhe 1101y Ghost 
. . 
IS Goo. " ? 

\gain, to say that u the Son is other than the Holy 
Ghost," or "neither Son nor Holy Ghost is the Father," 
is not a simple negative, but also a declaration that 
Each of the Divine 
rhree by Hirnself is complete in 
I-lilnself, and silnply and absolutely God as though the 
Other Two were not revealed to us. 
Again, from our experience of the works of man, we 
accept with a real apprehension the proposition (( The 
Angels are made by God," correcting the word" made," 
as is required in the case of a creating Power, and a 
spiritual work :-why then may we not in like watter 
refine and elevate the hun1an analogy, yet kepp the 
image, when a Divine Birth is set before us in terms 
,vhich properly belong to what is human and earthly? 
If our experience enables os to apprehend the essential 
fact of sonship, as being a comnlunicatioll of being and 
of nature froln one to another, why should ,vo not there- 
by in a certain measure realize the proposition tt'1'he 
\V ord is the Son of God"? 
Again, we have abundant instances in nature of the 
general law of one thing coming from another or from 
others :-as the child issues in the man as his quasi 
successor, and the child and the man issue in the old 
nlan, like them both, but not the same, so different as 
ahnost to have a fresh personality distinct froln each, 
so we may form some image, ho\vever vague, of the 
procession of the Holy bpirit froIll Father alid Son. 
'l'his is what I should Ray of the prop08itions ,vhich I 
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have numbered two and three, which are the least 
susceptible of a real assent out of the nine. 
So much at first sight; but the force of what I have 
been saying wi1l be best understood, by considering 
what Scripture and the Ritual of the Church witness 
in accordance with it. In referring to these two great 
store-houses of faith and devotion, I must premise, as 
I when I spoke of the Being of a ÿ-od, that I am not 
proving by means of them the dogma of the Holy 
I rrrinity, but using the one and the other in illustra- 
tion of the action of the separate articles of that 
dogma upon the imagination, though the complex 
truth, in which, when combined, they issue, is not 
in sympathy or correspondence with it, but altogether 
beyond it; and next of the action and influence of 
those separate articles, by means of the imagination, 
upon the affections and obedience of Christians, high 
and low. 
, This being understood, I ask what chapter of St. 
 
John or St. Paul is not fun of the Three Divine Names, 
_
 
introduced in one or other of the above nine proposi- 
 
] tions, expressed or implied, or in their parallels, or in 
 
parts or equivalents of them? What lesson is there 1 . 
given us by these two chief writers of the New Testa- 
 :3 
n1ent, which does not grow out of Their Persons and:::3 
 
'llheir Offices? At one time we read of the grace of th e 
 
 
Second Person, the love of the First, and the commu-"[ J 
nication of the Third; at another we are told by the J 
 
Son, "I will pray the Father, and He will ,;end you j 
 
another Paraclete ;" and then, "All that the Father ,:i 
 
hath are Mine; the Paraclete shall receive of Mine:'
 j 

 . 
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Then agaiu "'0 read of "the foreknowledge of the 
Father, the sanctification of the Spirit, the Blood of 
J osus Christ;" and again ,ve are to ct pray in the IToly 
Ghost, abide in the love of God, and look for the mercy 
of Jesus." And so, in like manner, to Each, in one 
passage or another, are ascribed the same titles and 
,yorks: Each is acknowledged as Lord; Each is eternal; 
Each is 'rruth; Each is lIoliness; Each is all in all; 
Each is Creator; Each wills with a supreme \Vill; 
Each is the Author of the ne\v birth; Each speaks in 
His ministers; Each is the Revealer; Each is the Law- 
giver; Each is the Tcacher of the elect; in Each the 
elect Lava fello,yship; Each leads them on ; Each raises 
thel11 fron1 tIle dead. "That is all this, Lut "the Father 
Eternal, the Son Et
rna], and the Holy Ghost Eternal; 
the Father, SOll, and Holy Ghost Omnipotent; the 
Father, Son, anù Holy Ghost God," of the Athanasian 
Creed? And if the N e,v Testament be, as it con- 
fessedly is" so real in its teaching, so luminous, so 
in1pressive, so constI aining, 
o full of images, so 
sparing in l11ere notions, ,,'hellce is this but because, 
in its references to the Ubject of our supreme ,vor- 
ship, it is ever rillging the changes (so to say) on 
the nine propositions which I have set do\vn, and 
on the particular statements into which they may be 
severally resolved? 
'rake one of them as an instance, vi
. the dog- 
matic sentence tt The Son is God." \Vhat an illus- 
tration of the real assent which can be given to this 
proposition, and its po'wer over our affections and 
enlotions, is the first half of the first chapter of St. 
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J ohu's go
el! or again the vision of our Lord in 
the first chapter of the Apocalypse! or the first 
chapter of St. John's first Epistle! Again, how 
burning are St. Paul's words "\vhen he speaks of our 
Lord's crucifixion and death! what is the secret of 
that flame, but this same dogmatic sentence, "The 
Son is God"? why should the death of the Son be l 
more awful than any other death, except that He 
though man, was God? And so, again, all through 
the Old Testament, what is it which gives an inter- 
pretation and a persuasive power to so many pas- 
sages and portions, especially of the Psalms and the 
Prophets, but this same theological formula, "The 

fessias is God," a proposition which never could 
thus vivify in the religious mind the letter of the 
sacred text, unless it appealed to the imagination, and 
could be held with a much stronger assent than any 
that is merely notional. 
This same power of the dogma may be illustrated 
from the Ritual. Consider the services for Christmas 
or Epiphany; for Easter, Ascension, and (I may say) 
pre-eminently Corpus Christi; what are these great 
Festivals but comments on the words, "The Son is 
God" ? Yet who win say that they have the subtlety, 
the aridity, the coldness of mere scholastic science? 
Are they addressed to the pure in tellect 9 or to the 
in1agiuation? do they interest our o'ical facu ,or 
excite our devotion? 'Vhy is it that personally we 
often find ourselves so ill-fitted to take part in them, 
except that we are not good enough, that ill our case 
the dognla is far too much a theological notion" far too 


! 

 
-..e, 
áj 
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litt1e; au ilnage living ,vit.hin UH ? .A nù 80 again, a
 to 
th(' ])ivinity of the Holy Ghost: c(lJ}
iJt'r thp brovial'Y 
uffice:3 for Pt'ntecos and its Octave, the grauth..st, per- 
haps in the whole year; are they created out of Inere 
abstractions anù inferences, or \Vhal are sonlctlIlleR 
called Dlûtapl1ysical dititinctions, or haH not the catc- 
gorical prupo
ition of St. Athanasiu
, "'l'hl' Iloly 
Ghost is God," 
uch a place in the iloagination and the 
heart, as suffices to give birth to the lioble TlYUlllS, 
Vcni Oreator, antI Veni Sancte SpiritLtS ? 
I sum up thl\n to the saine effect; as in the prccl'ding 
Section. Religion has to do with the real, find the rl'al 
is the particular; theology has to do ,vith what i8 
notional, and the notional is the general and Bystr'- 
matico Hence theology ha
 to do with the Dognul. of 
the Holy 'frillity as a ,vhole made up of lllallY propo- 
sitions; but Religion hus to do with each of those 
separate propositions which compose it, and lives and 
thrives in the contemplation of them. In them it fin<1
 
the motives for devotioJ.l and faithful obedicnce; while 
theology on the other hand fOfUIS and protects them 
by virtue of its fUllction of rpgarding them, not merely 
Olle by one, but as a system of truth. 
One other rClnark is in place here. If the separate 
articles of tlle Athanasian Creed are so closely COD- 
nf'cted with vital and personal religion as I have sho,vn 
them to be, if they supply Dlotives on which a man may 
net, if they determine the state of mind, the special 
thoughts, affections, and habits, ,vhich he carries with 
hill1 froln this world to the next, is there cause to 
wOllder, that thp C},t'eù should proelailll n.louL1, tIla.t 
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thobe who are not internally such as Christ, by means 
of it, came to make them, are not capable of the 
heaven to which He died to bring them? Is not the 
importance of accepting the dogma the very explana- 
tion of that careful minuteness with which the few 
simple truths which compose it are inculcated, are 
reiterated, in the Creed! And shall the Church ûf 
God, to whom "the dispensation" of the Gospel is 
committed, forget the concomitant obligation, " Woe 
is unto me if I preach not the Gospel"? Are her 
ministers by their silence to bring upon themselves the 
Prophet's anathema, " Cursed is he that doth the work 
of the Lord deceitfully"? Can they ever forget th
 
lesson conveyed to them in the Apostle's protestation, 
" God is faithful, as our preaching which was among 
you was not Yea and Nay. . . . For we are a good 
odour of Christ unto God in them that are in the way 
of salvation, and in them that are perishing. For we 
are not as the many, who adulterate the word of God; 
but with sincerity, but as from God, in the prpsence of 
God, so speak we in Christ" ? 
 


2 r Ùl/
 .x ote II. at the end of the yolulIlI'. 
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 3. ßELIFF IN nOG
IATIC 'fHEOLlJOY. 


J r i
 a falniliar charge agninst the Catholic Church In 
the mouths of her opponents, that 
he imposes Oll hef 
children as Inatters of faith, not only such dogmas ag 
have. a,n intilna,to bearing on moral conduct and 
character, but a great number of doctrines which none 
but professed theologians can understand, and which 
in consequence ùo but oppress the rnind, and are the 
perpetual fuel of controversy. 'l'he first who made 
this complaint \vaS no le
s II man than the great 
Constantine, and on no les
 an occasion than the rise 
of the Arian heresy, which he, as yet a catechum9n, 
was pleased to consider a trifling and tolerable error. 
So deciding the matter, he wrote at 011ce a letter to 
Alexander, Bisèop of Alexandria, and to Arius, who 
was a presbyter in the same city, exhorting them 
to drop the matter in dIspute, anù to live in peace 
with one another. He was answered by the meet- 
ing of the Council of Nicæa, and by the insertion 
of the word" Consubstantial" into the Creed of the 
Church. 
vYhat the Emperor thought of the controversy itself, 
that Bishop Jeremy Taylor thougllt of the in
(1rtioll of 
the H Consubstantial," viz. that it was a mischievous 
affair, and ought never to have ta.k
n place. Ho thus 
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quotes and comments on the Emperor's letter: "The 
Epistle of Constantine to Alexander and .Arius tells the 
truth, and chides them both for commencing the ques- 
tion, Alexander for broaching it, Arius for taking it up. 
And although this be true, that it had been better for 
the Church it had never begun, yet, being begun, what 
is to be done with it ? Of this also, in that admirable 
epistle, we have the Emperor's judgnlent (I suppose not 
I without the advice and privity of Hosius), . . . for first 
I he calls it a certain v
in piece of a question, ill begun and 
more unadvisedly published,-a question which no law 
or ecclesi3,stical canon defineth; a fruitless contention; 
the product of idle brains j a matter so nice, so obscure, 
so intricate, that it was neither to be explicated by the 
clergy nor understood by the people; a dispute of 
I words" a doctrine 'inexplicable, but n10st dangerous 
when taught, lest it introduce discord or blasphemy; 
and, therefore, the objector was rash, and the answer 
unadvised, for it concerned not the substance of faith 
or the worship of God, nor the chief cOIDlllandment of 
Scripture; and, therefore, why should it be the matter 
of di
cord? for though the matter b.e grave, yet, 
becauso neither necessary nor explicable, the conten- 
tion is trifling and toyish. . . . So that the Inatter 
being of no great importance, but vain and a toy in 
respect of the excel1ent blessings of peace and charity 
it were good that Alexander and Arins should leave 
contending, keep their opinions to themselves, ask 
pach other forgiveness, and give mutual toleration." 1 

Ioreover, Taylor is of opinion that" they both did 
f Liberty of Prophesying, g 2. 
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believe One God, and the IIoly rrrinity ;'J an opinion in 
the teeth of historical fact. Also he is of opinion, that 
e( that faith is bes which hath grèatest 
i}nplicity, allrl 
t hat it is bettor in all case
 hUIll bly to '5ulnuit, than 
curiou
ly to illquiro ana pry into thp II1}'sterJ under the 
cloud, and to hazard our faith ùy ilnprovill
 know- 
ledgo." 1[0 is, further, of opinion, that" if the Nicene 
Fathers haù done 80 too, po

ibly tht:' Church woul,l 
never have reppnted it." H(> al
o thinkH that their 
ills{\l'tioll of the 'e Consub:,tantial " into tho Urceù was 
a had precen. onto 
"Thcther it was likely to act as a prcccùe.nt 01" not, it 
has Hot been so in fact, for fifteen hUIl(1reù years have 
pa
f3ed since the N icenc Council, and it i!-\ the une 
instance of a scientific word having been introduceJ 
into the Creed from that ùay to this. And after all, 
the word in question has a plain meaning, as the 
Council u-;ed it, easily stated and intelligible to all; for 
Cl consubstantial with the 
'a.ther," means llothing more 
than "really one wit} the Father," being adopted to 
Hlcet the evasion of the A.rians. 'fhe Creed then renlains 
now what it ,vas in the beginning, a popular forul of 
faith, suited to every age, class, and condition. It" 
declarations are catPgorical, brief, clear, elemental"Y, of 
the first inlportallce, expressive of the concrete J tlH\ 
objects of real apprehension, and the basis and rule of 
devotion. As to the proper Nicene formula itse1f, 
excepting the one term" Consubstantial," it has not a, 
,vord which does not relate to the rudinlPntal facts of 
Christianit.y. 'fhe Niceno-Uonstantinopolitan and the 
variou
 H-llte-Nicl'IlP SYlllbols, of ,vhich the Apostles' 
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is one, add summarily one or two notional articles, such 
as "the communion of Saints," and cc the forgiveness of 
sins," which, however, may be readily converted into 
real propositions. On the other hand, one chief dogma, 
which is easy to popular apprehension, is necessarily 
absent from all of them, the Real Presence; but the 
omission is owing to the ancient " Disciplina Arcani," 
I which withheld the Sacred 
Iystery from catechumens 
and heathen, to whom the Creed was known. 
So far the charge ,vhich Taylor brings forward has 
no great plausibility; but it is not the whole of his 
case. I cannot deny that 3, large and ever-increasing 
collection of propositions, abstract notiop.s, not concrete 
truths, become, by the successive definitions of Councils, 
a portion of the cì'edenda, and have an imperative clairn 
upon the faith of every Catholic; and this being the 
I case, it will be asked me how I am borne out by facts 
in enlarging, as I have done, on the simplicity and 
directness, on the tangible reality, of the Church's 
dogmatic teaching. 
I will suppose the objection urged thus :-why has 
not the Catholic Church limited hel' credenda to 
I propositions such as those in her Creed, concrete and 
practical, easy of apprehension, and of a character to 
I win assent? such as" Christ is God;" "This is My 
Body;" "Baptism gives life to the soul;" "The 
Saints intercede for us j" "Death, judgment, heaven, 
\ hell, the four last things;" "There are seven gifts of 
the Holy Ghost," "three theological virtues," C< seven 
capital sins," and the like, as they are found in her 
catechisms. On the contrary, she nlakes it imperative 
L 
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on everyone, priest and laYlnan, to profess ns revealed 
truth all the canou.
 of tlie Councils, and innulnerable 
decisions of Popes, propo
ition
 so various, so notional, 
that bUG few can kno,v thelll, and fewer can understanJ 
them. "-hat sense, for instance, can a. child or a 
pea
ant, nay, or any ordinary Catholic, put upon the 
rrridentine Canons, even in translation? such a
, 
U Siquis dixerit hOlnines Hille Christi justitiâ, per quatn 
nobis nleruit, justificari, aut per ealll ipsaul formè:"liter 
jnstos esse', anathema sit j" or" Siquis dixerit justifi- 
catun) peccare, dUID intuitu æternæ lllcrccdiH bene 
opcratur, anathema sit." Or again, consider the very 
fillat,hematif.:m annexed by the Nicene Council to its 
Creed, the language of which is so obscure, that even 
theol0gians differ about its Inpaning. It runs as 
fol1ow
 :-" Those who 
ay that once the Son "H,
 not, 
and before II e wa::; begotten He was not, and that lIe 
,vas TI1ade out of that which was not, or who pretend 
that lIe ,vag of other hypo::;tasis or subst'ulce, or that 
the Son of God is creat('d, mutable, or alterable, the 
Holy Catholic find Apo
tolic Church anathelnatizcs." 
rrhese doctrinal enunciations are de fide; p(>a
auts are 
bound to believe t.hem as well as controversialists, and 
to believe them as truly as they believe th"t our Lord 
is God. Ho'v then are the Catholic credcnda easy alid 
,vithin re1.cb of all men? 
I begin Il1Y answer to this objection by recurring to 
what has already been said concerning the relation of 
theology with its notional propositions to religious and 
dpvotiunal as
ent. Devotion is excited doubtless by 
the plain, categorical truthg of rpvelatioD, such as the 
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articles of the Creed; on these it depends; with these 
it is satisfied. It accepts them one by one; it is care- 
less about intellectual consistency; it draws from each 
of them the spiritual nourishment which it was in- 
tended to supply. Far different, certainly, is the 
nature and duty of the intellect. It is ever active, 
inquisitive, penetrating; it examines doctrine and 
doctrine; it compares, contrasts, and forms them into 
a science; that science is theology. N O\V t heologica l 
s
e, being thus t he exercise o f the intellect upo n 
the credenda of reveI
n, is, though not directly 
devotional, at once natural, excellent, and necessary. 
It is natural, because the intellect is one of our highest 
I faculties; excellent, because it is our duty to use our 
,faculties to the full; necessary, because unless we apply 
our intellect to revealed truth rightly, oks will exer- 
cise their minds upon it wrongly. Accordingly, the 
Catholic intellect makes a survey and a catalogue of 
the doctrines contained in the depositum of revelation, 
as comrnitted to the Church's keeping; it locates, 
adjusts, defines them each, and brings them together 
into a whole. 
foreover, it takes particular aspects or 
portions of them; it analyzes them, whether into first 
'principles really such, or into hypotheses of an 
iJlustrative character. It forms generalizations, and 
r
.ives names to them. All these deductions are true, 
,f rightly deduced, because they are deduced from 

Nhat is true; and therefore in one sense they are a 
I 
')ortion of the depositum of faith or credenda, while 
';n another sense they are additions to it: however, 
1dditions or not, they ha ve, I readily grant, the 
L 2 
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characteristio di
aavalltage of l>cing ahstract H'IHl 
notiona.l statenlC!\ts. 
Nor is this all: tbe disavowal of el'ror i
 far more 
fru itful in aòditions than the enforcement of truth. 
There is another set of deductions, inevitable al::;o, anÙ 
also part or llot part of the revealed credeuda, accord- 
ing a
 \ve please to view them. If a pruposition is 
true, its contradictory is false. If then a man believes 
that Christ is God, he believes also, and that neces- 
Rarily, that to say lIe is not God is fal
e, and that those 
who so say are in error. Here then again the prospect 
opens upon us of a countless multitude of proposit.ions, 
which in their first elements are close upon devotional 
truth,-of groups of propositions, and those groups 
divergent, independent, e,-er springing into life with 
an inexh'1ustible fecundity, according to the ever- 
germinating fOl'nlS of heresy, of which t11ey are 
the antagonists. rrhe
e too have theil. place in theo- 
logical science. 
Such is theology in contrast to rC'hglon; and as 
follows Iron1 the circumstances of its formation, thouf,h 
some of its statements easily find equivalents In the 
language of devotion, the greater number of them are 
D10re or less unintelligible to the ordinary Catholic, as 
law-books to the private citizen. And especially those 
portions of theology which are the indirect creation, not 
of orthodox, but of heretical thought, such as the repu- 
diations of error contained in the Canons of Councils, 
of which specimens bave been given above, will ever 
be f
reig
, strange, and hard to the pio
R 
ut uncontl'
-1 
verswJ InInd; for wlult have gooù ChrIStIanS to ùo, ID 
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the ordinary course of things, with the subtle halluci- 
nations of the intellect? This is manifest from the 
nature of the case; but then the question recurs, why -- 
should the refutations of heresy be our objects of faith? 
if no mind, theological or not, can believe what it can- 
not understand, in what sense can the Canons of 
Councils and other ecclesiastical determinations be in- 
, eluded in those credenda which the Church presents to 
every Catholic as if apprehensible, and to which every 
I Catholic gives his firm interior assent? 
In solving this difficulty I wish it first observed, 
I that, if it is the duty of the Church to act as "the "1 
pillar and ground of the Truth," she is manifestly 
I obliged from time to time, and to the end of time, 
to denounce opinions incompatible with that truth, 
whenever able and subtle minds in her comlnunion 
venture to publish such opinions. Suppose certain 
Bishops and priests at this day began to teach that 
Islamism or Buddhism was a direct and immediate 
revelation from God, she would be bound to use the 
authority which God has given her to declare that 
such a proposition will not stand with Christianity, 
and that those who hold it are none of hers; and 
:she would be bound to impose such a declaration on 
[that very knot of persons who had committed tbeln- 

elves to the novel proposition, in order that, if they 
Iwould not recant, they might be separated from her 

ommunion, as they were separate from her faith. In 
t5uch a case, her masses of population would either not 
,ear of the controversy, or they would at once take 
fart with her, and withont effort take any test, which 
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secured the exclusion of the innovators; and 
he on 
the other hand would feel that what is a rule for some 
Catholics must be a rule for all. 'Vho is to ùraw the 
line hptween who are to acknowledge that rule, anù 
wbo are not? It is plain, there cannot be two ru]ps 
of faith in the f5ame conlmnnion, or rather, a
 the case 
really would be, an endless variety of rules, coming 
into force according to the multiplication of heretical 
theories, and to the degrees of kno,,'ledgo und varieties 
of t-ientiment in individual Catholics. 'l'bere is but 
one rule of fnith for all; and it \voldd be a greater 
difficulty to a110w of an uncertain rule of faith, than 
(if that was the alternative, as it is not), to impose 
upon uneducated mil1ds H profe
sion which they cannot 
understand. 
But it is not thp necessary result of unity of pro- 
fession, nor is it the fact, that the Church imposes 
dognJatic statements on the interior assent of those who 
cannot apprehf'nd theln. The difficulty is removed 
by the dogma of the Church's infallibility, and of the 
consequent duty of "ilnplicit faith" in her word. rrhe 
"One Holy Catholic and ,A.postolic Church" is an 
article of the Creed, and an artic1e, ,,'bich, inclusive 
of her infallibility, all men, high and low, can easily 
master and accept with a real and operative assent. 
It stands in the place of all abstruse propositions in a 
Catholic's Inind, for to believe in her word is virtually 
to believe in then} aU. Even what he cannot under- 
stand, at least he call helieve to be true; and he 
b..lieves it to be true because he believes in the 
Church. 
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The rationale of this provision for unlearned devo- 
tion is as follows :-It stands to reason that all of us, 
learned and unlearned, are bound to believe the 'v hole 
revealed doctrine in all its parts and in aU that it 
implies according as portion after portion is brought 
home to our eonsciousness as belonging to it j and it 
also stands to reason, that a doctrine, so deep and so 
I various, as the revealed deposit
tm of faith, cannot be 
brought home to us and made our own all at once. No 
, mind, however large, however penetrating, can directly 
and fully by one act understand anyone truth, however 
simple. What can be more intelligible than that 
"Alexander conquered Asia," or that " Veracity is a 
duty"? but what a multitude of propositions is in- 
cluded under either of these theses! still, if we profess 
either, we profess all that it includes. Thus, as regards 
the Catholic Creed) if we really believe that our Lord 
is God, we believe all that is meant by such a belief j 
or, else, we are not in earnest, when we profess to 
believe the proposition. In the act of believing it at 
all, we forthwith commit ourselves by anticipation to 
believe truths which at present we t!o not believe, - 
because they have never come before us j-we limit 
henceforth the range of our private judgment in pros- 
pect by the conditions, whatever they are) of tbat 
dogma. Thus the Arians said that they believed in 

 . 
our Lord's divinity, but when they were pressed to 
confess His eternity, they denied it: thereby showing 
in fact that they never had believed in His divinity at 
aU. In other words, a man who really believeR in our 
Lord's proper divinity, believes implicitè in His eternity. 
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And so, in like nlanner, of the whole depm;:itum of 
faith, 01' the reyealed word :-If we believe in tho 
revelation, we believe in what is revealed, in all that is 
revealed, however it may be brought home to UB, by 
reasoning or in any other way. He who believes that 
Christ is the Truth, and that the Evangelists are truth- 
ful, believes all that He has said through them, though 
he bas only read St. Matthew and has not read St. 
John. He who believes in the depositlt,lt of llevela- 
tion, believes in all the doctrines of the depositum; 
and since he cannot know theuI all at once, he knows 
some doctrines, and does not know others; he nIay 
know only the Crced, nay, perhaps only the chief por- 
tions of the Creed; but, whether he knows little or 
much, he has the intention of Leliovillg all that there 
is to believe whenever and as soon as it is brought 
home to hirn, if he believes in Revelation at all. All 
that he knows now as revealed, and all that he shall 
know, and an that there is to know, he eln brace
 it aU 
in his intention by onp act of faith; otherwise, it is but 
an accident that be believes this or that, not because 
it is a revelation. This virtual, interpretative, or pro- 
spective belief is called a believing i1nplicitè; and it 
follows from this, that, granting that the Canons of 
Councils and the other ecclesiastical docurnents Rnd con- 
fessions, to wLich I have referred, are really involved 
in the depositum or revealed word, every Catholic, in 
accepting the depositum, does Í1nplicitè accept thosp 
dogmatic decisions. 
I say, "granting these various propositions are vir- 
tually contained in the revealed ,vord," for this is the 
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only question left; and that it is to be answered in the 
affirlnative, is clear at once to the Catholic, from the 
fact that the Church declares that they really belong 
to it. To her is committed the care and the interpre- 
tation of the revelation. The word of the Church is 
the word of the revelation. That the Church is the 
infallible oracle of truth is the fundamental dogma of 
the Catholic religion; and (, I believe what the Church 
proposes to be believed" is an act of real assent, 
including all particular assents, notional and real; and, 
while it is possible for unlearned as well as learned, it 
is imperative on learned as well as unlearned. Ând 
thus it is, that by believing the word of the Church 
irnplicit
) that is, by believing all that that word does 
or shall declare itself to contain, every Catholic, accord- 
ing to his intellectual capacity, supplements the short- 
comings of his knowledge without blunting his real 
assent to what is elementary, and takes upon himself 
from the first the whole truth of revelation, progress- 
ing from one apprehension of it to another accoròing 
to his opportunities of doing so. 




P ART II. 
ASSENT AND INFERENCE. 




CHAPTER VI. 


ASSENT CONSIDERED AS UNCONDITIONAL. 


I HAVE now said as much as need be said about the 
relation of Assent to Apprehension; and shall turn to 
the consideration of the relation existing between 
Assent and Inference. 
As apprehension is a concomit.ant, so inference is 
ordinarily the antecedent of assent ;-Oll this surely I 
need not enlarge ;-but neither apprehension nor infer- 
ence interferes with the unconditional character of the 
assent, viewed in itself. The circumstances of an act, 
however necessary to it, do not enter into the act; 
assent is in its nature absolute and unconditional, 
though it cannot be given except under certain con- 
ditions. 
This is obvious; but what presents some difficulty 
is this, how it is that a conditional acceptance of a 
proposition,-such as is an act of inference,-is able to 
lead as it does, to an unconditional acceptance of it,- 
such as is assent; how it is that a proposition which is 
not, and cannot be, demonstrated, which at the highest 
can only be proved to be truth-like, not true, such as 
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"I :..;ha11 die," nevertheless claims anù receives our 
. 
unqualified adhegion. To the consiùeration of this 
par
1(lox) as it may be called, I shall now proceed; 
that is) to the consiùeration) first, of the act of assent 
to a proposition, which act is unconditional; next, of 
the act of inference, which goes before the assent and 
is conditional; and) thirdly, of the solution of the 
a pparent inconsistency which is in vol ved in holùing 
that an unconditional acceptance of a proposition can 
be the result of its conditional verificatioll. 
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 1. SIMPLE ASSENT. 


'fHE doctrine which I have been enunciating requires 
such careful explanation, that it is not wonderful that 
writers of great ability and name are to be found who 
have put it aside in favour of a doctrine of their own; 
but no doctrine on the subject is without its difficulties, 
and certainly not theirs, though it carries with it a show 
of common sense. The authors to whom I refer wish 
to maintain that there are degrees of assent, and that, 
as the reasons for a proposition are strong or weak, so is 
the assent. It follows from this that absolute assent 
has no legitimate exercise, except as ratifying acts of 
intuition or demonstration. What is thus brought home 
to us is indeed to be accepted unconditionally; but, as 
to reasonings in concrete matters, they are never more 
tLan probabilities, and the probability in each con- 
clu
ion which we draw is the measure of our assent 
to that conclusion. Thus assent becomes a sort of 
necessary sbadow, following upon inference, which is 
the substance; and is never without some aHoy of 
doubt, because inference ill the concrete never reaches 
more than probability. 
Such is wbat may be called the à priori method ofre- 
garding assent in its relation to inference. It condemns 
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an uncon(1itional aSSl'nt in conCl'et
 lnattel'
 on what 
may be caUed the nature of tbe case. Assent cannot 
rise higher than its source, inference in such ma.t ters is 
at best conditional, therefore assent is cOll{litional abo. 
Abstract argument is always dangerous, and this 
instance is no exception to the rule; I prefer to go by 
facts. The tbeory to which I have ref(
rred call not be 
carried out in practice. It may be rightly said to pl'ûve 
too much; for it debars us from unconditional assent 
in cases in which the common voice of mankind, t1le 
advocates of this theory included, would protest against 
the prohibition. r.rheré are many truths in concrete 
matter, which no one can demonstrate, yet everyone 
unconditionally accepts; and though of course there 
are innutlJerahle propositions to which it would be absurd 
to give an absolute assent, still the absurdity lies in the 
circumstances of each particular case, as it is tn kf>n 
by itself, not in their cornmon violatioll of the prpten- 
tious axiolu that pr(Jbable reasoning can never lead to 
certitude. 
Locke's remarks on the subject are an illustration of 
what I have been saying. This celebrated ,vriter, after 
the manner of his school, speaks freely of degrees of 
assent, and considers that the strength of assent given 
to each proposition val.ies with the strength of tbe 
inference on which the assent follo,vs; yet he is 
obliged to make exceptions to his general principle,- 
exceptions, unintelligible on bi
 abstract doctrine, but 
demanded by the logic of facts. Tbe pr;)ctice of Inan- 
kind is too strong for tl1e antecedent theoreJu. to \vhich 
he is de:-;irous to subject it. 
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First he says, in his chapter "On Probability," 
t( :Thlost of the propositions we think, reason, discourse, 
nay, act upon, are such as we cannot have undoubted 
knowledge of their truth j yet some of them border so 
near upon certainty, that we make no doubt at all about 
them, but assent to them as finnly, and act according 
to that assent as resolutely, as if they 'We1'e infallibly 
denzonst1.ated, and that our knowledge of them was 
perfect and certain." Here he allows that inferences, 
which are only "near upon certainty," are so near, 
that we legitilnately accept them with "no doubt at 
all," and "assent to thorn as firmly as if they were 
infallibly demonstrated." That is, he affirms and 
I sanctions the very paradox to which I am committed 
myself. 
Again; he says, in his chapter on "The Degrees of 
Assent," that "when any particular thing, consonant 
to the constant observation of ourselves and others in 
the like case, comes attested by the concurrent reports 
of all that mention it, we receive it as easily, and build 
as firmly upon it, as if it were certain knowledge, and 
we reason and act thereupon, with as little doubt as 
if it we1'e perfect denlonstration." And he repeats, 
"These p1.obabilities rise so near to certainty, that 
they govern our thoughts as absolutely, and influence all 
our actions as fully, as the ?11ost evident dernonst1'ation; 
_ and in what concerns us, we make little or no 
difference between them and certain knowledge. Our 
belief thus grounded, 'rises to assurance." Here again 
'"\" probabilities " maybe so strong as to "govern our 
thoughts as absolutely" as sheer demonstration, so 
M 
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strong that belief, grounded 011 theIn, "rises to 
assurance," that is, to certitude. 
. 
I have so high a respect both for the character and 
the ability of Locke, for his manly silnplicity of mind 
and his outspoken candour, and thero is so much in 
his remarks upon reasoning and proof in ,vhich I fully 
concur, that I feel no pleasure in consiùcring hilH in 
the light of an opponent to views, which I myself have 
ever cherished as true with an obstinate devotion; and 
I would willingly think that in the pa:-;
age which 
foHows in his chapter on "Enthusiasm," he is aiming 
at superstitious extravagancies which I should re- 
pudiate myself as much as he can do; but, if so, his 
words go beyond the occasion, and contradict what I 
have quoted from him above. 
"He that would seriously set upon the search of 
truth, ought, in the first place, to prepare his mind 
with a love of it. For he that loves it not will not 
take much pains to get it, nor be much concerned 
when he misses it. 'llhere is nobody, in the common- 
wealth of learning, who does not profess himself a. 
lover of truth,-and there is not a rational creature, 
t.hat would not take it amiss, to be thought otherwise 
of. And yet, for aU this, one may truly say, there are 
very few lovers of truth, for truth-sake, even among8t 
I 
those who persuade themselves that they are so. How; 
a man may know, whether he be so, in earnest, is 
\vorth inquiry; and I think, there is this one unerriug 
mark of it, viz. the not entm.taining any proposition: 
with greater aSS1i/l'ance than the proofs it is built 011 
u:ill tt'urrant. vVhoever goes beyond this ID0asurA Oi 
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assent, it is plain, receives not truth in the love of it, 
loves not truth for truth-sake, but for some other by- 
end. For the evidence that any proposition is true 
(except slich as are self-erídent) lying only in the 
proofs a man has of it, whatsoever degrees of assent 
he affords it beyond the degrees of that evidence, it 
is plain all that sU/l'plusage of assurance is owing to some 
other affection, and not to the love of truth; it being 
as i'mpossible that the love of truth should carry 'iny 
assent above the evidence there is to me that it is true, 
as that the love of truth should lllake me assent to any 
proposition for the sake of that evidence which it 
has not that it is true j which is in effect to love it 
as a truth, because it is possible or probable that it 
may not be true. 1 " 
Here he says that it is not only illogical, but im- 
I moral to "carry our assent above the evidence that a 
. proposition is true," to have" a surplusage of assU'l'ance 
: beyond the degrees of that evidence." And he 
: excepts from this rule only self-evident propositions. 
: How then is it not inconsistent with right reason, with 
I the love of truth for its own sake, to allow, in his 
words quoted above, certain strong "probabilities" 
I to "govern our thoughts as absolutely as the most 
I evident demonstration" ? how is there no "surplusage 
of assurance beyond the degrees of evidence " when in 
: the case of those strong probabilities, we permit" our 
: belief, thus grounded, to rise to assurance," as he 
ì pronounces we are rational in doing? Of course he 


1 Heference is made to Locke's statclli('uts in " Essay 011 De\ dOplllent 
Jf Doctrinc," ell. vii. 
 2. 
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had in view' one set of illstanccfo;, when he implied that 
denlonstratioll Ta
 tIlo condition of absolute assent, 
and another set when he said that it was no such con- 
dition; but he surely cannot be acquitted of slovenly 
thinking in thus treating a cardinal subject. A philo- 
sopher should so anticipate the application, and guarù 
the enunciation of his principles, as to secure them 
against t1le risk of their beiug made to change places 
with each other, t.o defend what he is eager to de- 
nOUllce, and to condemn \vhat he finds it necessary to 
sanction. However, whatever is to be thought of his 
à priori metho(l and his logical con
istellcy, his 
anÜn7.1s, I fear, Blust be understood as hostile to the 
doctrine which I aln going to lllaintain. lie takes a 
view of the hunlan 111ind, in relation to inference anù 
assent, which to me seems theoretical and unreal. 
Reasonings and convictions ,vhich I deem natural and 
legitimate, he apparently would call irrational, cnthu- 
siastic, perverse, and imilloral; and that, as I think, 
hecause he consults his o,vn iùeal of how t1le InilH.11 
ought to act, instead of interrogating hUlnan natl1re, ' 
as au existing thing, as it is found in the ,yorld. In- 
stead of going by the testimony of psychological facts, 
and thereby determining our constitutive faculties and I 
our proper condition, and being content with the 
n1ind as G-od has made it, he ".ould form tncn as he I 
I 
thinks they ought to be forn1ed, into something better 
and higher, and calls them irrational and indefensible, 
if (so to speak) they take to the water, instead of 
relnaining uuder the llarro\v wiugs of his own al'Litl'nry 
theory. I 
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1. Now the first question which this theory leads ITIG 
to consider is, whether there is such an act of the mind 
as assent at all. If there is, it is plain it ought to show 
itself unequivocally as such, as distinct from other acts. 
For if a professed act can only be viewed as the neces- 
saryand immediate repetition of another act, if assent is 
a sort of reproduction and double of an act of inference, 
if when inference determines that a proposition is some- 
what, or not a little, or a good deal, or very like truth, 
assent as its natural and norn1al counterpart says that 
it is somewhat, or not a little, or a good deal, or very 
like truth, then I do not see what we mean by saying, 
or why we say at all, that there is any such act. It is 
sirnply superfluous, in a psychological point of view, and 
a curiosity for subtle minds, and the sooner it is got ont 
of the way the better. When I assent, I am supposed, 
it seems, to do precisely what I do "\vhen I infer, or 
rather not quite 90 much, but something which is 
included in inferring; for, while the disposition of my 
n1ind towards a given proposition is identical in assent 
and in inference, I merely drop the thought of the pre- 
; misses when I assent, though not of their influence on 
, the p
oposition inferred. This, then, and no more after 
, all, is what nature prescribes; and this, and no more 
I than t.his, is the conscientious use of our faculties, so to 
assent forsooth as to do nothing else than infer. Then, 
I say, if this be really the state of the case, if assent in 
no real way differs from inference, it is one and the 
same thing with it. It is another name for inference, 
and to speak of it at an does but mislead. Nor can it 
fairly be urged as a parallel case that an act of conscious 
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recognition, though distinct frolu an act of knowledge, 
is after all on]) its repetit ion. On the contrary, such n 
recognition is a reflex act \vith its own object, viz. the 
act of knowledge itself. As well might it be said that 
the hearing of the notes of my voice is a repetition of 
t.he act of singing :-it gives no plausibility then to the 
anolnaly I am comhating. 
I lay it down, then, as a principle that eitJler assent 
is intrinsically distinct from inference, or the sooner 
,ve get rid of the 'YOI'd in philo
ophy the better. If 
it be only the echo of an inference, do not treat it as a 
substantive act; but on the other halld, supposing it 
be not such an ielle repetition, as I am sure it is not, 
-supposing the word "assent" doe
 hold a rightful 
place in language and in thought,-if it does not 
admit of being cOllfu::,ed with concluding and inferring, 
-if the two words are used for two operations of the 
intellect which cannot change their cnaracter,-if in 
matter of fact they lre not always found together,-if 
they do not vary with each other,-if one is sometimes 
found without the other,-if one is strong when the 
other is weak,-if sometilnes they scetn even in conflict 
with each other,-then, since we know perfectly ,veIl 
,vhat an inference is, it COlnes upon us to consiùer what, 
as distinct from inference, an assent is, and we arc, by 
the very fact of its being distinct, advanced one step 
towards that account of it which I think is the true 
one. The first step then towards deciding the point, 
will be to inquire what the experience of hunlan lifl
, 
as it is daily brought before us, teaches us of the 
relation to each other of inferencp and a
sent. I 
I 
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(1.) First, we know from experience that assents may 
I endure without the presence of the inferential acts upon 
I which they were originally elicited. It is plain, that, 
as life goes on, we are not only inwardly formed and 
changed by the accession of habits, but we are also en- 
riched by a great multitude of beliefs and opinions, and 
that on a variety of subjects. These beliefs and opinions, 
I held, as some of them are, almost as first principles, are 
I assents, and they constitute, as it were, the clothing and 
furniture of the mind. I have already spoken of them 
under the head of" Credence" and" Opinion." Some- 
times we are funy conscious of them; sometimes they 
are implicit, or only now and then come directly before 
lour reflective faculty. Still they are assents; and, when 
we first admitted them, we had some kind of reason, 
I slight or strong, recognized or not, for doing so. How- 
ever, whatever those reasons were, even jf we ever 
I realized them, we have long forgotten them. Whether 
, it was the authority of others, or our own observation, 
or our reading, or our reflections, which became the 
warrant of our assent, any how we received the matters 
in question into our minds as true, and gave them a 
place there. We assented to them, and we still assent, 
though we bave forgotten wbat the 'warrant was. At 
present they are self-sustained in our minds, and have 
been so for long years; they are in no sense conclusions; 
they imply no process of thought. Here then is a case 
I in which assent stands out as distinct from inference. 
(2.) Again j sometimes assent fails, while the reasons 
for it and the inferential act which is the recognition of 
those reasons, are still present, and in force. Our rea- 
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sons nlO.y seenl to us aq strong as ever, yet they do 
not secure our 
 

ellt. Our beliefs, founded on them, 
,vere and are not; we cannot perhaps tell when they 
,vent; we Inay have thought that we still held theIn, 
till sOlnething happened to call our attention to the 
state of our minds, and then we found that our assent 
had become an assertion. Sometimes, of course, a 
cause may be found why they went; there may have 
been some vague feeling that a fault lay at the ultiIuate 
basis, or in the underlying conditions, of our reason- 
ings; or some misgiving that the subject-matter of 
them ,vas beyont1 the reach of the hUlllan mind; or a 
consciousness that \VO had gained a broader view of 
things in general than when we first gave our assent; 
or that there were strong objections to our first con- 
victions, which we 11ad never taken into account. But 
this is not always so; sometillles our mind changes so 
quickly, so unaccountably, so disproportionately to 
any tangible argutuents to which the cllange can be 
referred, and ".ith such abiding recognition of tho 
force of the old argulnents, as to suggest the suspicion 
that lnoral causes, arising out of our condition, age, 
company, occupations, fortunes, are at the bottom. 
IIowever, what onëe was assent is gone; yet the per- 
ception of the old argU111ents relnains, showing that 
inference is one thing, and assent another. 
(3.) And as assent sometimes dies out \vithout tan- 
gible reasons, sufficient to accollnt for its failure, so 
sometimes, in spite of strong and convincing arguInents, 
it is never given. \Ve sometimes find men loud in their 
admiration of truths which they never profess. As, by 
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I the law of our mental constitution, obedience is quite 
distinct from faith, and men may believe without prac- 
, tising, so is assent also independent of our acts of in- 
ference. Again, prejudice hinders assent to the most 
incontrovertible proofs. Again, it not unfrequently 
r happens, that while the keenness of the ratiocinative 
faculty enables a man to see the ultimate result of a 
I con1plicated problem in a moment, it takes years for 
him to embrace it as a truth, and to recognize it as an 
item in the circle of his know ledge. Yet he does at 
last so accept it) and then we say that he assents. 
(4.) Again; very numerous are the cases, in which 
good arguments, and really good as far as they go, and 
confessed by us to be good, nevertheless are not strong 
enough to incline our minds ever so little to the conclu- 
sion at ,vhich they point. But why is it that we do not 
assent a little, in proportion to those arguments? On 
the contrary, we throw the full onus p'l"obandi on the 
side of the conclusion, and we refuse to assent to it at 
all, until we can assent to it altogether. The proof is 
capable of growth; but the assent either exists or does 
I not exist. 
(5.) I have already alluded to the influence of moral 
motives in hindering assent to conclusions which are 
logically unimpeachable. According to the couplet,- 
" A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still ;"- 


assent then is not the same as inference. 
(6.) Strange as it may seem, this contrast between 
inference and assent is exen1plified even in the province 
of mathematics. Argument is not always able to com- 
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uland our Assent, even though it be dcwon
trativc. 
Sonletitnes of c
ur8e it forces its way, that is, when the 
steps of the reasoning ar0 fe\v, and admit of being 
viewed by the luind altogether. Certainly, onp callnot 
conceive a nlan having before hilll the serieq of con- 
ditions and truths on ,vhich it depends that the three 
angles of a triangle are together equal to two right 
angles, and yet not assenting to that proposition. "'\Vere 
all propositions as plain, though assent would not in 
consequonce be the satne act as inference, yet it would 
certainly follow imtnediately upon it. I al1o\v then a
 
luuch as thi
, that, when an arguBlellt is in its(.lf and 
by itselt concluf.'ive of a truth, it has by a law of our 
nature the same COlnnland over our assent, or rather 
the truth \vhich it has reached has the sanle counnand, 
as our senses have. Certainly our intellectual nature 
is unL1er laws, and tho correlative of ascertained truth 
is unreserved assent. 
But I anI not speaLing of short and lucid delnonstra- 
tions; but of long and intricate mathematical investi- 
gations; aud in that CH,se, though every step nlay be 
indisputable, it still requÍì.'es a specially sustained atten- 
tion and an effort of memory to have in the mind all at 
once all the steps of the proof, with their bearings on 
each other, and the antecedents which they severally 
involve; and these conditions of the inference may 
interfere with the promptness of our assent. 
lIenee it is that party spirit or national feeling or 
religious prepossessions have before now had power to 
retard the reception of truths of a Illathematical charac- 
ter; which never could have been, if demonstrations 
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'Were ipso facto assents. Nor indeed would any mathe- 
matician, even in questions of pure science, assent to his 
own conclusions, on new and difficult ground, and in the 
case of abstruse calculations,however often he went over 
his work, till he had the corroboration of other judgments 
besides his own. He would have carefully revised his 
inference, and 'would assent to the probability of his 
, a.ccuracy in inferring, but still he would abstain from 
an immediate assent to the truth of his conclusion. Yet 
the corroboration of others cannot add to his perception 
of the proof; he would still perceive the proof, even 
though he failed in gaining their corroboration. And 
, yet again he might arbitrarily make it his rule, never 
to assent to his conclusions without such corroboration, 
or at least before the lapse of a suffieient intervaL 
Here again inference-is distinct from assent. 
I have been showing that inference and assent are 
distinct acts of the mind, and that they may be made 
apart from each other. Of course I cannot be taken to 
I mean that there is no legitimate or actual connexion 
between them, as if arguments adverse to a conclusion 
did not naturally hinder assent; or as if the inclina. 
tion to give assent were not greater or less accordiug 
fiR the particular act of inference expressed a stronger 
or weaker probability; or as if assent did not always 
imply grounds in reason, implicit, if not explicit, or 
could be rightly given without sufficient grounds. 
So much is it commonly felt that assent must be pre- 
ceded by inferential acts, that obstinate lllell give their 
own will as their very reason for assenting, if they can 
think of nothing better; "stat pro ratione voluntas JJ 
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Indeed, I doubt whether assent is ever givcn ,vit!lout 
sonle preliminary, ,vhich stands for a re'lson; but it 
does no t follow from this, that it may not be wit b- 
held in cases ,vhen there are good reasons for giving 
it to n proposition, or may not be withdrawn after 
it haR been given, the reasons relnaining, or may 
not rCInain \vhen the reasons are forgottpn, or must 
always vary in strength, as the reasons vary; and this 
substantiveness, as I lllay call it, of the act of assent 
is the very point which I have wi'Shed to e
tablish. 
2. And in showing that assent is distinct from an act 
of inference, I have gone a good way to,vards showing 
in what it differs fronl it. If assent and inference are 
each of them the acceptance of a proposition, but the 
special characteristic of inference is that it is condi- 
tional, it is natural to suppose that assent is uncon- 
ditional. Again, if as:5ent is the acceptance of truth, 
and truth is the proper object of the intellect, and no 
one can hold conditi )nally \vhat by the saIne act he 
holds to be true, here too is a reason for 
a'ying that 
assent is an adhesion without reserve or doubt to the 
proposition to whieh it is given. And again, it is to 
be presumed that the word has not two Ineanin,g's : 
what it has at one time, it has at another. Inference 
is always inference; even if demonstrati\Te, it is still 
conditional; it establishes an incontrovertible conclu- 
sion on the condition of incontrovertible premisses. 
'1:'0 the conclusion thus dra\vn, assent gives its absolute 
recognition. In the case of all demonstrations, assent., 
'vhen given, is unconditionally given. In one class of 
subjects, then, assent certainly is always unconditional j 
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but if the word stands for an undoubting and unhc8i- 
tating act of the mind once, ,vhy does it not denote 
the same always? what evidence is there that it ever 
means anything else than that which the whole world 
will unite in witnessing that it Ineans in certain cases? 
why are we not to interpret what is controverted by 
what is known? This is what is suggested on the 
first view of the question; but to continue :- 
In demonstrative matters assent excludes the pre- 
8ence of doubt: now are instances producible, on the 
other hand, of its ever co-existing with doubt in cases 
of the concrete? As the above instances have shown, 
on very many questions we do not give an assent at 
all. What cOlllmonly happens is this, that, after hear- 
ing and entering into what may be said for a proposi- 
tion, we pronounce neither for nor against it. We may 
accept the conclusion as a conclusion, dependent on 
pren1isscs, abstract, and tending to the concrete; but 
we do not follow up our inference of a proposition by 
giving an as
pnt to it. r.!'hat there are concrete pro- 
positions to whIch "\Y.e give unconditional assents, I 
shall presently show; but I am now asking for instances 
of conditional, for instances in which we assent a little 
and not much. Usually, we do not assent at all. 
Every day, as it comes, brings with it opportunities 
for us to enlarge our circle of assents. We read the 
newspapers; we look through debates in Parliament, 
pleadings in the law courts, leading articles, letters of 
correspondents, reviews of books, criticisms in the fine 
arts, and we either fOl'lll no opinion at all upon the 
subjects discussed, as lying out of our line, or at most 
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we have only an opinion about theln. At the utmost we 
say that ,ve are 1nclincd to believe this proposition or 
that, that we are not sure it is not true, that much may bo 

aid for it, tbat we have been much struck by it; but we 
never say that ,ve give it a degree of as
ent. 'Ve lnight 
as well talk of degrees of truth as of degrees of assent. 
Yet Locke head
 one of his chapters ,vith the title 
"Degrees of As
ent;" aud a 'v riter, of thi
 century, 
who claims our respect froill tho tOlle and drift of his 
work, thus expresses himself after Locke's mauneI': 
"Moral evidence," he says, "may produce a variety 
of degrees of a
sents, from su'""picion to moral certainty. 

-'or here, the degree of assent depends u pOll the degI'ee 
in ,vhich the evidcnce on ono side preponderates, or 
e>..ceeds that on the other. And as this preponderancy 
may vary almost infinitely, so likewi
e may the degrees 
of assent. For a few of these degrees, though but fur a 
few, llame:5 have been invented. Thus, when the evi- 
dence on one sIde preponderates a very little, there is 
ground for suspicion, or conjecture. Presumption, 
per
ua
ioll, belief, conclusion, conviction, mural cer- 
tainty,-doubt, \vaverillg, dj
trust, disbelicf,-are words 
which imply an increase or decrease of t hi::; preponder- 
ancy. Some of these words also achnit of epithets 
which denote a further increase or diminutiun of the 
assent." 2 
Can there be a better illustration than this passage 
supplies of 'v hat I have been insisting on above, viz. 
that, in teaching various degrees of assent, we tend to 
de
troy assent, as an act of the mind, altogether f 'rhis 
:l GUlli bier on Moral Evidulce, p. 6. 
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author makes the degrees of assent "infinite," aH the 
degrees of probability are infinite. His assents are 
really only inferences, and assent is a name without 
a nleaning, the needless repetition of an inference. But 
in truth 'c suspicion, conjecture, presumption, per- 
suasion, belief, conclusion, conviction, moral certainty," 
are not" assents" at all; they are simply more or less 
strong inferences of a proposition; and" doubt, waver- 
ing distrust, disbelief," are recognitions, more or less 
st.rong, of the probability of its contradictory. 
There is only one sense in which we are allowed to 
call such acts or states of. mind assents. They are 
opinions; and, as being such, they are, as I have 
already observed, when speaking of Opinion, assents 
to the plausibility, probability, doubtfulness" or un- 
trust'worthiness, of a proposition; that is, not varia- 
t.ions of assent to an inference, but assents to a variation 
in inferences. "\Vhen I assent to a doubtfulness, or to a 
probability, my assent, as such, is as complete as if I 
assented to a truth; it is not a certain degree of 
assent. A.nd, in like manner, I may be certain of an 
uncertainty; that does not destroy the specific notion 
convened in the word {( certain." 
I do not know then when it is that we ever delibe.. 
rately profess assent to a proposition without meaning 
to convey to others the impression that we accept it 
unreservedly, and that because it is true. Certainly, 
we familiarly use such phrases as a half-assent, as we 
also speak of half-truths; but a half-assent is not a 
kind of assent any more than a half-truth is a kind of 
tru the .As the object is indivisible, so is the act. A 
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half-truth is a proposition \vhich in one aspect is a 
truth, and in another is not; to give a half-assent is to 
feel drawn towa.rds assent, or to assent one lnomeut 
and not the next, or to be in the ,vay to assent to it. 
It means that the proposition in question doscrves a 
hearing, that it is probable, or attractive, that it opens 
illlportant views, that it is a key to perplexing ditIi- 
cuI tics, or tho like. 
3. Treating the subject tllen, not accorl1ing to à lJ1'iori 
fitness, but according to the fact
 of hUlnall nature, as 
they are found in the concreto action of life, I fi 11<1 
nUluberless cases in which we do not assent at all, none 
ill which u,:;sent is evidently conditional ;-and Inany, 
as I shall no,v proceed to show, in \vltich it is ullcon- 
ditional, and these in subject-matters whicb admit of 
nothing higher than probable reasoning. If human 
nature is to be its own witness, there is no medium 
bet\veen assenting and not assenting. Locke's theory 
of the duty of asseuting more or less according to 
degrees of evidence, is invalidated by the testilllony of 
high and low, young and old, ancient and modern, as 
continually given in their ordinary sayings and doings. 
Indeed, as I have sho,vn, he does not strictly maintain 
it himself; yet, though he feels the claims of natnre 
and fact to be too strong for hilil in certain cases, he 
gives no re
son why he should violate his theory in 
these, and yet not in many more. 
N O\V let us review some of those assents, which n1en 
give on evidence short of intuition and demonstration, 
yet which are as unconditional as if they haù that 
highest evidpnce. 
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First of all, starting from intuition, of course we all 
believe, without any dOll bt, that we exist; that we 
have an individuality and identity all our own; that we 
think, feel, and act, in the home of our own minds; 
that we have a present sense of good and evil, of a 
right and a wrong,ot a true and a false, of a beautiful 
and a hideous, however we analyze our ideas of them. 
'Ve have an absolute vision before us of what happened 
yesterday or last year, so as to be able without any 
chance of mistake to give evidence upon it in a court 
of justice, let the consequences be ever so serious. We 
are sure that of man y things we are ignorant, that 
of many things we are in doubt, and that of many 
things we are not in doubt. 
Nor is the assent which ,ve give to facts limited to 
the range of self-consciousness. vVe are sure beyond 
all hazard of a mistake, that our own self is not 
the only being existing; that there is an external 
world; that it is a system with parts and a whole, a 
uni verse carried on by laws; and that the future is 
affected by the past. vVe accept and hold with an 
unqualified assent, that the earth, considered as a phe- 
nomenon, is a globe; that all its regions see the 
sun by turns; that there are vast tracts on it of land 
and water; that there are really existing cities on 
definite sites, which go by the names of London, Paris, 
Florence, and 
fadrid. We are sure that Paris or 
London, unless suddenly swallowed up by all earth. 
quake or burned to the ground, is to-day just what 
it was yesterday, when we left it. 
\Ve laugh to scorn the idea that we had no parents 
N 
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t bough we have no memory of our hirth; tha.t we shall 
never depart this life, though we can ha.ve no experience 
of the future; that we are able to live \vithout food, 
though we have never tried; that a world of n1en did 
not live before our tilue, or that tbat world has had no 
history; that there has been no rise and fall of states, 
no . great men, no \vars, no revolutions, no art, no 
science, no literature, no religion. 
"r e should be either indignant or amused at the re- 
port 0 f our intimate friend being false to us; and we 
are able sometimes, without any hesitation, to accuse 
certain parties of hostility and injustice to us. 'Ve may 
have a deep consciousness, which we never can lose, 
that we on our part have been cruel to others, and 
that they have felt us to be so, or that ,ve have been, 
and have been felt to be, ungenerous to those who love 
us. 'V e may have an overpowering spnse of our Illoral 
weakues
, of the precariousness of our life, healtb, 
,vealth, position, and good fortune. We Inay bave a 
clear view of the \veak points of our physical constitu- 
tion, of what food or medicine is good for us, and what 
does us barm. We may be able to luaster, at least in 
part, the course of our past history; its turning-points, 
our hits, and our great mistakes. 'Ve may have a 
sense of the presence of a Supreme Being, which never 
has bepn dinln1ed by even a pas
ing shadow, which has 
inha bited us ever since we can rpcollect any thing, and 
which we cannot Ï1nagine our losing. We may be able, 
for others l1ave been aLle, so to realize the precepts and 
truths of ChristianitYJ as deliberately to surrender our 
life, rather tban transgress the one or to d0ny the other. 
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On all tbese truths we have an immediate and an 
unhesitating hold, nor do ,ve think ourselves guilty of 
not loving truth for truth's sake, because we cannot 
reach them through a series of intuitive propositions. 
Assent on reasonings not demonstrative is too widely 
recognized an act to be irrational, unless man's nature 
is irrational, too familiar to the prudent and clear- 
minded to be an infirmity or an extravagance. None of 
us can think or act without the acceptance of truths, 
not intuitive, not demonstrated, yet sovereign. If our 
nature has any constitution, any laws, one of them is 
this absolute reception of propositions as true, which 
lie outside the narrow range of conclusions to whicb 
logic, fo rIll al or vÏI'tual, is tethered; nor has any 
philosophical theory the power to force on us a rule 
which will not work for a day. 
When, then, philosophers lay down principles, on 
which it follows that our assent, except when given 
to objects of intuition or demonstration, is con- 
ditional, that the assent given to propositions by 
wen-ordered minds necessarily varies váth the proof 
producible for them, and that it does not and cannot 
remain one and the same while the proof is strengthened 
or weakened,-are they not to be considered as con- 
fusing together two things very distinct from each 
other, a mental act or state and a scientific rule, an 
interior assent and a set of logical formulas? When 
they speak of degrees of assent, surely they have no 
intention at all of defining the position of the mind 
itself relative to the adoption of a given conclusion, 
but they are recording their perception of the relation 
N 2 
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of that conclusion towards its premisses. 'l'hey are 
conternplating how representative symbols work, not 
how the intellect is affected towards the thing which 
those symbols represent. In real truth they as little 
Inean to assert the principle of measuring our assents 
by our logic, as they would fancy they could record 
the refreshment which ,ve receive froln the open air 
by the readings of the graduated scale of a therlno.. 
lllcter. rrhere is a connexion doubtless between a 
logical conclusion and an assent, as there is between 
the variation of the mercury and our sensations; but 
the mercury is not the cause of life and health, nor is 
verbal argulnentation the principle of in ward belief. 
If we feel hot or chilly, no one will convince us to the 
contrary by insisting that the glass is at 60 0 . It is 
the mind that reasons and assents, not a diagram 011 
paper. I Inay have difficulty in the Inanagement of a 
proof, while I remain unshaken in Iny adherence to 
the conclusion. Supposing a boy cannot make his 
answer to some arithmetical or algebraical question 
tally with the book, nped he at once distrust the book? 
Does his trust in it fall ùown a certain uunlber of 
degrees, according to the force of his difficulty? 
On the contrary he keeps to the principle, implicit 
hut present to his mind, with ,vhich he took up 
the book, tbat the book is more likely to be right 
than he is; and this mere preponderance of probability 
is sufficient to lllake him faithful to his belief in 
its correctne
::), till its incorrectnes8 is actually 
proved. 

Iy own opinion is, that the class of writers of 
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whom I have been speaking, have themselves as little 
misgiving about the truths which they pretend to 
weigh out and measure, as their unsophisticated 
neighbours; but they think it a duty to remind us, 
that since the full etiquette of logical requirements 
has not been satisfied, we must believe those truths at 
our peril. They warn us, that an issue which can 
never come to pass in matter of fact, is nevertheless 
in theory a possible supposition. They do not, for 
instance, intend for a moment to imply that there is 
even the shadow of a doubt that Great Britain is an 
island, but they think we ought to know, if we do not 
know, that there is no proof of the fact, in mode and 
figure, equal to the proof of a proposition of Euclid; 
and that in consequence they and we are all bound 
to suspend our judgment about such a fact, though it 
be in an infinitesin1al degree, lest we should seem not 
to love truth for truth's sake. Having made their 
protest, they subside ,vithout scruple into that sanle 
absolute assurance of only partially-proved truths, 
which is natural to the iUogical imagination of the 
multitude. 
4. It remains to explain some conversational ex- 
pressions, at first sight favourable to that doctrine of 
degrees in assent, which I have been combating. 
(1.) We often speak of giving a modified and quali- 
fied, or a presumptive and p-rimâ .facie assent, or (as I 
have already said) a half-assent to opinions or facts; 
but these expressions admit of an easy explanation. 
Assent, upon the authority of others is often, as I have 
noticed, when speaking of notional assents, little mf.lre 
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than a profession or acquiescence or inference, not a real 
acceptance of a proposition. I report, for instance, that 
there was a serious fire in the town in the past night; 
and then perhaps I add, that at least the morning 
papers say so ;-that is, I have perhaps no positive doubt 
of the fact; still, by referring to the newspapers I inlply 
that 1 do not take ún Inyse]f the responsibility of the 
stateInent. In t1IUS qualifying my apparent assent, I 
show that it 'was not a genuine assent at all. In like 
luanneI' a p,.inlâ facie assent is an assent to an ante- 
cedent probability of a fact, not to the fact itself; as I 
n1Ïght give a J>Ti'lnâfacie assent to the Plurality of worlds 
or to the personality of Ilol11er, ,vithout plcdging 111yself 
to either absolutely. "Half-assent," of which I spoke 
above, is an inclination to assent, or again, an intention 
of assenting, when certain difficulties are SUl'luounted. 
\Vhen ,ve speak ,vithout thought, assent has as vague a 
meaning as l\alf-assent; but when we deliberately say, 
" I a
scnt," we signify an act of the mind so definite, 
ns to adlnit of no change but that of its ceasing to be. 
(2.) And so, too, though we sonletinlCs use the 
phra
e " conditional assent," yet we only nlean thereby 
to say that ,ve will a
sent uuder certain contingencies. 
Of course we luay, if we please, include a condition in 
the propo
itioll to ,vhich our assent is given; and then, 
that conùition enters into tIle nlatter of the as
ent, but 
not into the assent itself. To asscnt to-" If this Ulan 
is in a consunlption, his days are llulu1ered,"-is as 
little a conditional assent, as to assent to-" Of this 
conSulllptive patient the days are nUlnbered,"-which, 
(tllough witllout the conditional form), is an equivalent 
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proposition. In such cases, strictly speaking, the 
assent is given neither to antecedent nor consequent 
of the conditional proposition, but to their connexion, 
that is, to the enthymematic inferentia. If we place 
the condition external to the proposition, then the 
assent will be given to "That' his days are numbered' 
is conditionally true ;JJ and of course we can assent to 
the conditionality of a proposition as well as to its pro- 
bability. Or again, if so be, we may give our assent 
not only to the inferentia in a complex conditional pro- 
position, but to each of the simple propositions, of 
which it is made up, besides. " There will be a storm 
soon, for the mercury fans ;"-here, besides assenting 
to the connexion of the propositions, we may assent 
also to " The mercury falls," and to (( There will be a 
storm." This is assenting to the premiss, inferentia, 
and thing inferred, all at once ;-we assent to the 
whole syllogism, and to its component parts. 
(3.) In like manner are to be eXplained the phrases, 
" deliberate assent," a " rational assent;" a" sudùen," 
"inlpulsive," or "hesitating'''' assent. These expres- 
sions denote, not kinds or qualities, but the circunl- 
stances of assenting. Â deliberate assent is an assent 
following upon deliberation. It is sometimes called a 
conviction, a word which commonly includes in its 
meaning two acts, both the act of inference, and the 
act of assent consequent upon the inference. This sub- 
ject will be considered in the next Section. On the 
other hand, a hesitating assent is an assent to which 
we have been slow and intermittent in coming; or an 
qssent which, when given, is thwarted and obscured 
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by external and flitting n1Ïsgivings, though not such as 
to enter into the act itself, or essentially to damage it. 
There is another sense in which we speak of a hesi- 
tating or uncerr,ain assent; viz. when ,ve assent in act, 
but not in the habit of our minds. Till a
sent to a 
doctrine or fact is my habit, I 
un at the mercy of 
inferences contrary to it; I assent to-day, and give up 
my belief, or inc1ine to disbelief, to-Illorrow. I lllay 
find it IlJY duty, for instance, after the opportunity of 
careful inquiry and inference, to assent to another's 
innocence, whom I J1ave for years considered guilty; 
but froDI long prejudice I l11ay be unable to carry Iny 
new assent well about Ine, and may every now and then 
relapse into momentary thoughts injurious to hiTn. 
(4.) A more plausible objection tothe absolute absence 
of all doubt or misgiving in an act of aSBent is found in 
the use of the ternlS firm and \veak assent, or in the 
growth of belief and trust. Thus, we assent to the 

vents of history, but not with that fulness and force 
of adherence to the received account of thein with ,vhich 
we renlize a record of occurrences which are witl1Ïn our 
o,vn memory. And again, we assent to the praise be- 
stowed on a friend's good qualities with an energy ,vhich 
we do not feel, when we are speaking of virtuo in the 
nbstract: and if we are political partisans, our assent is 
very cold, \vhen we cannot refuse it, to representations 
made in favour of the wisdom or patriotism of states- 
Ulen whom we dislike. And then as to religious sUù- 
jects we speak of "strong" faith and" feeble " faith; 
of t.he f:tith which \vonId move mountains, and of thp 
ordinary faith" without which it is Ï1npossible to please 
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God." And as we can grow in graces, so surely can 
we inclusively in faith. Again \ve rise from one work 
on Christian Evidences with our faith enlivened and 
invigorated; from another perhaps with the distracted 
father's words in our mouth, C( I believe, help my un- 
belief." 
N ow it is evident, first of all, that habits of mind may 
grow, as being a something permanent and continu- 
OUS; and by assent growing, it is often only meant that 
the habit grows aud has greater hold upon the mind. 
But again, when we carefully consider the matter, it 
will be found that this increase or decrease of strength 
does not lie in the assent itself, but in its circumstances 
and concomitants; for instance, in the emotions, in the 
l'atiocinative fa.culty, or Ìn the imagination. 
For instance, as to the emotions, this strength of 
assent may be nothing more than the strength of love, 
hatred, interest, desiee, or fear, which the object of the 
assent elicits, and this is especially the case when that 
object is of a religious nature. Such strength is adven- 
titious and accidental; it may C0111e, it may go; it is 
found in one man, not in another; it does not interfere 
with the genuineness and perfection of the act of assent. 
Balaaln assented to the fact of his own intercourse wit.h 
the supernatural, as well as :1\loses ; but, to use religious 
language, he had light without love; his intellect was 
clear, his heart was cold. Hence his faith would popu- 
larly be considered wanting in strength. On the other 
hand, prejudice implies strong assents to the disad- 
vantage of its object j that is, it encourages such as- 
sents, and guards them from the chance of being ]ost. 
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Again, when a conclusion is recomruended to us by 
the number and force of the arguments in proof of it, 
our recognition of them invests it with a luruinousness, 
which in one sense adds strength to our assent to it, 
as it certainly does protect and embolden that assent. 
rrhus we assent to a revie\v of recent events, which we 
have studied from original documents, ,vith a trium- 
pl:ant pel"elnptoriness which it neither occurs to us, 
nor is possible for us, to exercise, when we make an 
act of assent to the assassination of J ul ius Cresar, or 
to tIle existence of the Abipones, though we are as 
securc1y certain of these latter facts as of the doings 
and occurrences of yesterday. 
A.nd further, all that I have said about the appre- 
hension of propositions is in point here. \V C Inay 
spenk of assent to our Lord's ùivinity as strong or 
fpoble, according as it is given to the reality a.s iln. 
pl'essed upon the imagination, or to the notion of it as 
entertaiued by the intcllect. 
(5.) Nor, lastly, docs this doctrine of the intrinsic 
intpgrit.y and indivisibility (if I n1ay so spcak) of 
a
selit interfere ,vith the teaching of Catholic theology 
as to the pre-eminence of strength in diviue faith, 
which has a supernatural origin, when compared with 
all belief which is nlerely human and natural. For fir
t, 
that pre-en1i!1euce consi
ts, not in its differing froul 
hurnall faith, merely in degree of a
sent, but in its being 
superior in nature ana kind,3 
o that the one does not 
8 " Supcrnaturalis mcntis a"scnsus, rebus fidei exhibitus, cùm præcipuè 
dcpelldcat à gratiâ Dei intrinseCu5 mClltcm ilIumiuantc et commOvcllte, 
potest esse, et est, major quocullque a
SCllSU certitudini naturnli præ
tito, 
scu c
 motivis nuturalibus orlo," &c DllIouski, Instit. t i. 1). 
8. 
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admit of a comparison with the other; and next, its 
intrinsic superiority is not a matter of experience, but 
is above experience. 4 Assent is ever assent; i but in 
the assent which follows on a divine announcement, 
and is vivified by a divine grace, there is, from the 
nature of the case, a transcendant adhesion of mind, 
intellectual and moral, and a special self-protection/ 
beyond the operation of those ordinary laws of thought, 
which alone have a place in my discussion. 


4 ,. Hoc [\"iz. multo certior est homo de eo quod audit à Deo qui ralli non 
potest, quàm de eo quod videt propriâ ratione quâ ralIi potest] inte11i- 
gendum est. de certitudine fidei secundum appretiatiollem, non secunÚum 
intentionem; nam sæpe contingit, ut scientia clariùs percipiatur ab in-- 
tellectu, atque ut connexio scientiæ cum veritate magis appareat, quàm 
connexio fidei cum eâdem; cognitiones enim naturales, utpote captui 
nostro accommodatæ, magis animum quietant, delectant, et veluti 
satiant."-Scavilli, Theol. 1\1oral. t. ii. p. 428. 
5 "SUppOllO enim, veritatem fidei non esse certiorem veri tate meta- 
physieâ aut geometricå. quoad modum asscllsionis, sed talltum quoad 
modum adhæsionis; quia utrinque intellectus ahmlutè sine moùo limi- 
tante assentitur. 80la autcm adhæ
io voluntatis diversa est; quia in 
actu fidei gratia scu habitus infusus roborat intellectum et voluntatell1, 
l1e tam raci1è mutentur aut perturbentur."-Amort, Theol. t. i. p. 312. 
"Hæc distinctio ceditudinis [ex diversitate motivorum] cxtrinsecam 
tantum differentiam importat, cùm omnis natural is certitudo, formaliter 
spectata, sit æqualis; debet enim esscl1tialiter erroris periculum amovcre, 
exclusio nutem periculi erroris in indidsibili consistit ; aut enim habetur 
aut non babetur."-Dmouski, ibid. p. 27. 
6 "Fides est certior omni veritate naturali, etiam geometricè aut meta- 
phJsicè certâ.; iòque non solum certitudine adbæsionis sed etiam assen. 
tionis. . . . Intellectus sentit se in multis veritatibus etiam metaphysicè 
certis posse per objectiones perturbari, e. g. si legat scepticos. . . . E 
contrà circa ea, quæ constat esse revelata à Deo, nullus potest perturbari." 
-Amort, ibid. p. 367. 
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I HA VE been considering assent as the mental as
ertion 
of nn intel1igiblo proposition, as an act of the intelll'ct 
direct, absolute, cOlnplete in itself, unconditional, arbi- 
trary, yet not incompatible with an appeal to arguluent, 
and at least in many cases exerci::;ed uncon::;cionsly. 
On this last characteristic of assent I have not insisted, 
as it ha
 not cotne in nlY ,vay; nor is it more than an 
accident of acts of assent, though an ordinary accident. 
That it is of ordinary occurrence cannot be doubted, 
A great many of our assents are merely expressions 
of our personal lik
llgs, tastes, principles, motives, 
and opinions, as dictated by nature, or resulting from 
habit; in other words, they are acts and manifesta- 
tions of self: now what is more rare than self- 
knowledge? In proportion then to our ignorance of 
self, is our unconsciousness of those innunlel'able acts 
of a
sent, which we are incessantly luaking. And so 
again in what may be almost called the mechanical 
operation of our minds, in our contiuual acts of 
apprehension and inference, speculation, and resolve, 
propositions pass before us anfl receive OUl" assent 
without our consciousness. Hence. it is tlUtt we ar
 
so apt to confuse together acts of asscn t and acts of 
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inference. Indeed, I n1ay fairly say, that those assents 
which we give with a direct knowledge of what we are 
doing, are few compared with the multitude of like 
acts which pass through our minds in long succession 
withoat our observing them. 
That mode of Assent which is exercised thus uncon- 
sciously, I may call simple assent, and of it I have 
treated in the foregoing Section; but now I am going 
to speak of such assents as must be made consciously 
and deliberately, and which I shall call con1plex or 
reflex assents. And I begin by recal1ing \vhat I have 
already stated about the relation in which Assent and 
Inference stand to each other,-Inference, which holds 
propositions conditionally, and Assent, ,vhich uncon- 
ditionally accepts them; the relation is this :- 
Acts of Inference are buth the antecedents of assent 
before assenting, and its usual concomitants after as- 
senting. For instance, I hold absolutely that the 
country which we call India exists, upon trustworthy 
testimony; and next, I 111ay continue to believe it on 
the same testimony. In like manner, I have ever 
believed that Great Britain is an island, for certain 
sufficient reasons; and on the same reasons I may 
persist in the belief. But it may happen that I forget 
my reasons for what I believe to be so absolutely true; 
or I may never have asked myself about them, or 
formally marshalled thenl in order, and have been 
accustomed to assent without a recognition of my assent 
or of its grounds, and then perhaps something occurs 
which leads to my revie\ving and completing those 
grounds, analyzing and arranging then1, yet without 
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on that account implying of necessity any suspense, 
ever so slight, ðf asscnt, to the proposition that India 
is in a certain part of the earth, and that Great Britain 
is an island. 1Vith no suspense of assent at all; any 
more than the boy in my former illustration had any 
doubt about the ans,ver set down in his arithmetic-book, 
when he began working out the question; any more 
than he would be doubting his eyes and his common 
sense, that the two sides of a triangle are together 
greater than the third, because he drew out the geo- 
metrical proof of it. He does but repeat, after his 
fornlal demonstration, that assent which he maùe before 
it, and assents to his previous assenting. This is what 
I call a refll'x or complex assent. 
I say, there is no necessary incompatibility between 
thus assenting and yet proving,-for the conclusiveness 
of a proposition is not synonymous with its truth. A 
propo
ition Inay be true, yet not admit of being con- 
cluded ;-it Inay be a conclusion and yet not a trutb. 
rro contenlplate it under one aspect, is not to contem- 
plate it unùer another; and the two aspects l11ay be 
cOllsist
nt, fl'om tbe very f:'tct that they are two a:-:pecls. 
rrherefore to set about concluding a proposition is not 
'I.'pso facto to doubt its truth; we may aim at inferring 
a proposition, while all the time we assent to it. 'Ve 
have to do this as a common occurrence, when we take 
on ourselves to convince another on any point in which 
he differs from us. We do not deny our own faith, 
because we become controversialists; and in like 
manner we may employ ourselves in proving what we 
already believe to be true, simply in order to ascertain 
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the producible evidence in its favour, and in order to 
fultil what is due to ourselves and to the claims and 
responsibilities of our education alid social position. 
I have been speaking of investigation, not of inquiry; 
it is q
:Iite true that inquiry is inconsistent with aS5ent, 
but inquiry is something more than the mere exercise of 
inference. He who inquires has not found; he is in 
doubt where the truth lies, and wishes his present pro- 
fession either proved or disproved. We cannot without 
absurdity call ourselves at once believers and inquirers 
also. frhus it is sometimes spoken of as a hardship that 
a Catholic is not allowed to inquire into the truth of- 
his Creed ;-of course he cannot, if he would retain the 
name of believer. He cannot be both inside and outside 
of the Church at once. It is merely common sense t.o 
tell him that, if he is seeking, he has not found. If 
seeking includes doubting, and doubting excludes be- 
lieving, then the Catholic who sets about inquiring, 
thereby declares that he is not a Catholic. He has 
already lost faith. And this is his best defence to him- 
self for inquiring, viz. that he is no longer a Catholic, 
and wishes to beco111e one. They -who would forbid hilli 
to inquire, would in that case be shutting the stable- 
door after the steed is stolen. vVhat can he do better 
than inquire, if he is in doubt? how else can he become 
a Catholic again? Not to inquire is in his case to be 
satisfied with disbelief. 
However, in thus speaking, I am viewing the matter 
in the abstract, and ,vithout allowing for the manifold 
inconsistencies of individuals, as they are found in the 
world, who attempt to unite inconlpatibilities; who do 
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n t doubt, bu who act as if they did; who, though they 
lieve, are W' . in faith, and pu them 
lve in the 
wa of losin it bv unnece
sarily listenin , to objection
. 
Moreover, there are minds, undoubtedly, with whom at 
all times to question 3 truth is to make it questionable, 
and to investigate is equivalent to inquirin ; and daoaiD, 
there may be beliefs so sacred or so delicate, that, if I 
may nse the metaphor, they will not wash without 
shrinking and lo
ing colour. I grant all this; but here 
I am discussing broad principles, not individual cases j 
and these principles are, that inquiry implies doubt, and 
that investigation does not imply it, and that those who 

ent to a doctrine or fact may without inconsistency 
inve....tigate its credibility, though they cannot literal1y 
inquire about its truth. 
K ext, I cOlliider that, in the case of educated minds, 
investigations into the argumentative proof of the things 
to which hey have given their assent, is an obligation, 
or rather a nece5sity. Such 3 trial of their intellects is 
a law of their nature, like the growth of childhood into 
manhood, and analogous to the moral ordeal which is 
the in...trument of their spiritual life. The les
ons of 
right and wrong, which are taught them at school, are 
tù be carried out into action an1id the good and evil of 
the world; and 
o again the inteUectual as
ents, in 
which they have in like nlanner been instructed from the 
first, bave to be tested, realized, and developed by the 
exerci
e of tbeir rnature judgment. 
CLrtainly, F;uch proces
es of investigation, whether in 
religious subjects or secular, often issue In the rever
al 
of the a
:-.;ellt
 ,\ hich they were originally intended to 
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confirm; as the boy who works out an arithuletica] 
problem from his book may end in detecting, or think- 
ing he detects, a false print in the answer. But the 
question before us is whether acts of assent and of 
inference are compatible; and my vague consciousness 
of the possibility of a reversal of my belief in the course 
of my researches, as little interferes with the honesty 
and firn1nc::ss of that belief while those researches pro- 
ceed, as the recognition of the possibility of my train's 
oversetting is an evidencp of an intention on my part 
of undergoing so great a calaluity. 
fy n1Ïnd is not 
moved by a scientific cOlnputation of chances, nor can 
any law of averages affpct IllY particular case. To incur 
a risk is not to ext>ect reverse; and if my opinions are 
true, I have a right to think that they will bear exa- 
mInIng . Nor, on the other hand, does belief, viewed in 
its idea, inlply a positive resolution in the party believing 
never t.o abandon that belief. 'Vhat belief, as such, 
does imply is, not an intention never to change, but the 
utter absence of aU thought, or expectation, or fear of 
changing. A spontaneous resolution never to change 
is inconsistent with the idea of belief; for the very force 
and absoluteness of the act of assent precludes any such 
resolution. "\Ve do not cOlumonly deteruline not to do 
what we cannot fancy ourselves ever doing. \Ve :should 
readily indeed lll[Lke such a. forlll[L1 prolnise if we were 
called upon to do so; for, since we have the truth, and 
truth cannot change, ho,v can \Vo possibly ClJallge in 
our belief, except indeed through onr own \vea.kne::)::) 
or fickleness ? We have no intention whatever of 
being weak or fickle; Su OUI" promise is but the na.tural 
o 
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guarantee of our sincerity. It is possible then, without 
ùisloyalty to our convictions, to ex
nnine their grounds, 
evcn though ill the tVCllt they are to fail under the 
cxau1Íl1ation, for we have no suspicion of this failure. 
.A.nd such o
alnination, tL;:) I have said, does but fulfil 
a law of our nature. Our fir
t assents, right or wrong, 
are often little luore than pr(
uùices. rl'he reasoniugs, 
which precede and HCCOtupallY tbl-'lU, though sufficicnt 
for thcir purpose, do not rise up to the iUlportunce anù 
energy of the assellt
 t.hcm::;elves. A
 titue goes Oll, by 
degrees and without set purpuse, hy reHection and expe- 
rience, we begin to conn 1'111 or to correct the notions and 
the illlages to \vhich those assents are given. At tilllCS 
it is a necessity formally to undertake a survey and reyi- 
sion of this or that class of them, of those ,vhich relatc 
1.0 religion, or to social duty, or to politics, or to the I 
conùuct of life. Sometimes this review begins in doubt 
as to thc matters ,vhich ,ve propose to consider, that i:;, 
in a suspension ()f the assents hitherto falniliar to us ; 
souletirncs those assents are too strollg to allow of being 
lost on the first 
tirrillg of tho inquisitive illtellect, and 
if, as time goes on, they give way, onr chango of mind, 
be it for good or for evil, is owing to the accumulatillg" 
{orc0 of the argullients, sound or ullsouud, ,vhich bear 
dOWll upon the pro}Jo
itiolls which we have hitherto 
received. Objectiuns, indeeJ, as such, have no direct 
force to ,\reakt'll as:-;cut; but, ,,-hen they multiply, thpy 
tell Hgaill
t the illl plicit reasollillgs or the fOl'lllul infer- 
ences whiLh arp its Wal'rallt, a.nd suspend its acts and 
gratlually ullderJlJinc its habit. Then the a
:::;ellt goes j 
but wh(
ther sluwly or 
ulh1euly, llotiLl\aÍJly or iUlpercep. 
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tiLly, is a matter of circumstance or accident. IIow- 
ever, whether t.he original assent is continued on or not, 
the new assent differs from the old in this, that it has 
the strengt.h of explicitness and deliberation, that it is 
not a mere prejudice, and its strength the strength of 
prejudice. It is an assent, llOt only to a given proposi- 
tion, but to the clainl of that proposition on our assent 
as t.rue; it is an assent to an assent, or what is com- 
ll)only called a conviction. 
Of course these reflex acts may be repeated in a series. 
A'S I pronounce that" Great Britain is an island," and 
then pronounce" That' Great Britain is an island' has 
a claim on my assent," or IS to "be assented-to," or to 
be " accepted as true," or to be " believed," or simply 
" is true" (these predicates being equivalent), so f Hlay 
proceed, "The proposition 'that Great-Britain-Í8-an- 
island is to be believed' is to be believed," &c., &c., and 
so on to ad infinitum. But this would be trifling. The 
minù is like a d.ouble mirror, in which reflexions of self 
within self multiply themselves till they are undistin- 
guishable, and the first reflexion contain:::; all the rest. 
I At the saIne t.ime, it is worth while to notiee two other · 
reflex prop08itions :-"That' Great Britain is au island' 
is probable" is truc :-and "That' Great Britain is an 
I island' is uncertain" is true ;-for the former of these 
is the expression of Opinion, and the latter of formal 
, or theological doubt, as I have already determineJ. 


I have Olle step farther to make-let the proposition 
to which the assent is given be as absolutely true as 
the reflex act pronounces it to be, that is, objectiveiy 
o 2 
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true as wen as suhjectively :-thcn the a
sent may be 
called a pe'l'cepftion, the conviction a cert'itltde, tho pro- 
position or truth a certainty, or thing known, or a 
lnatter of laLowledge, and to assent to it is to know. 
Of course, in thus speaking, I open the all-important 
question, what is truth, and ,vhat apparent truth? what 
is genuine kno,vledge, and what is its counterfeit? what 
are the tests for discrirninating certitude from mere 
persuasion or delusion? \Vhatever a man holds to be 
true, he will say he holds for certain; and for the 
present 1 mu
t allo,v him in his assull1ption, hoping in 
one way or another, as I proceed, to lessen the difficul- 
ties ,vhich lie in the ,yay of calling him to account for 
so doing. And I have the less scruple in taking this 
coul
e, as Lelievillg that, Hillong fairly pruùent and 
circuinspect men, there are far fewer instances of falso 
certitude than at first sight lllight be supposeù. )[en 
are often doubtful about propositions ,vhich are really 
true; they are not LOIDIllonIy certain of such as are 
si 'npI y fillse. 'Vhat t.hey j uJge to be a certainty is in 
lnatter of fact for tbe mo::,t part a truth. Not that 
there is not a great deal of rash talking even 
1l110ng 
tbe educat.ed portion of the cOilllnuuity, and many a 
lnan 1nakes professions of certituùe, for ,y hich he has 
no ,varrant; but that such off-hand, confident language 
is no token Low these persons will express tberl1selves 
,vhen brought to Look. No one will with j Ilstice con- 
sitler himself certain of any 111atter, unless he has 

ufficielit rea
OllS for so cOllsi(1ol'ing; and it is rare that 
what is not true should Le 
o fl'l'P fr()Ul eVl'ry circuln- 
8tance and token of fal
ity as to crl'ate no suspiciun in 
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his mind to its disadvantage, no reason for suspense of 
judgment. However, I shall have to remark on this 
difficulty by and by; here I will mention two con- 
ditions of certitude, in close connexion with that 
necessary preliminary of investigation and proof of 
which I have been speaking, which will throw some 
light upon it. The one, which is à prifJri, or from the 
nature of the case, will tell us wl1at is not certitude; 
the other, which is à posteriori, or fronl experience, 
will tell us in a measure what certitude is. 
Certitude, as I have said, is the perception of a truth 
with the perception that it is a truth, or the conscious- 
ness of knowing, as expressed in the phrase, "I kno,v 
that I know," or "I know that I know that I know," 
-or simply" I know;" for one reflex assertion of the 
mind about self sums up the series of self-conscious.. 
nesses without the need of any actual evolution of th81l1. 
1. But if so, if by certitude about a thing is to 
be understood the knowledge of its truth, let it be 
considered that what is once true is always true, and 
cannot fail, whereas what is once kn.own need not 
always be known, and is capable of failing. It follows, 
that if I am certain of a thing, I believe it will renlain 
what I now hold it to be, even tbough my mind should 
have the bad fortune to let it drop. Since mere 
argument is not the measure of assent, no one can be 
called certain of a proposition, whose mind does not 
spontaneously and promptly reject, on their first sug- 
gestion, as idle, as impertinent, as sophistical, any 
objections which are directed against its truth. No 
man is certain of a truth: who can endure the t110ught 
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of t he fact of its contradictory existing or occurring; 
and that not fruBl any set purpose or effort to reject 
that thought, but, a
 1 have 
aid, by the spontaneous 
action of th(\ intelJect. \Vhat is contrac1ictory to the 
truth, with its apparatus of argument, fades out of the 
Tnind as filst a
 it enters it; and though it be brought 
back to the nlind ever so often by t1Ie pertinacity of 
an opponent, or by a, voluntary or involuntary act of 
itnngiuation, still that contraòictory proposition and its 
argutnents are 1ne1'e pbanton1S ana dreatns, in the light 
of our certitude, and their yery entering into the l1lind 
is the fÌr8t step of their going out of it. Such is the 
position of our Tninds towards the hflathen fancy that 
Enceladns lies uuder Etna; or, not to take so extrenle 
n ca
e, that Joanna 
outhcote was ß me
Rcnger f..onl 
heaven, or the BTnperor Napoleon reaHy had a 
tar. 
Equal to this perelnptory as
ertion of llflgative propo- 
sitions is th(\ revolt of tJle mind from suppositions inconl- 
patiLle ,vith positive 
tat('ments of which we :1re certain, 
,vhethcr abstract truths or facts; a
 that a straig1lt 
Jine is the longest possible di
tance hehve011 it
 two 
extrelne pointR, that Great Britnin is in shape an pxact 

qnarp or circle, that I shall escape dying, or that Iny 
intinlate friend is false to me. 
VtT e nlay irdepd say, if ,ve plea
e, t1Jat a Inan ougl}t 
not to have so snprclne fl, conviction in a given ca
e, or 
in any case ,vhatever; ana that he is therefore '\Tong 
in treating opinions \vhich he does not hilllself hold, 
"ith this even involuntary contelnpt ;-certainly, we 
havo n right to 
ay so, if w(\ will; but if, in Inattor oj 
fact, a Inan has such a cunviction, if he is sure that 
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Ireland is to the West of England, or that the Pope is 
the Vicar of Christ, nothing is left to him, if he would 
be consistent, but to carry his conviction out into this 
magisterial intolerance of any contrary assertion; and 
if he were in his own mind tolerant, I do not say patient 
(for patience and gentleness are moral duties, but I 
mean intellectually tolerant), of objections as objections, 
he would virtual1y be giving countenance to the views 
w]]ich those objections represented. I say I certainly 
should be very in tolerant of such a notion as that I 
I shall one day be Emperor of the French; I should 
think it too absurd even to be ridiculous, and that I 
must be mad before I could entertain it. And did a 
man try to persuade me that treachery, cruelty, or in- 
gratitude was as praiseworthy as honesty and tempe- 
rance, and that a man ,vho lived the life of a knave and 
died the death of a brute had nothing to fear froDI 
future retribution, I should think there was no call on 
me to listen to his arguments, except with the hope of 
converting hiIn, though he called me a bigot and a 
coward for refusing to inquire into hig speculationR. 
I And if, in a lnatter in which my temporal interests W8J
C 
concerned, he attempted to reconcile me to fraudulent. 
acts by what he called philosophical views, I should say 
to him, " Retro Satana," and that, not fronl any sus- 
picion of his ability to reverse immutable principles, 
but from a consciousness of my own moral changeable- 
ness, and a fear, on that account, that I might not be 
intellectually true to the truth. This, then, from the 
nature of the case, is a main clw,racteristic of certitude 
in âny matter, to be confident indeed that that certitude 
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will last, hut to he cunfitleut of thi
 fll
o, that!, if it did 
. 
fail, npverthelc::)
, thp thing it
elf, whatevpr it is, uf 
which we nre certain, ,vill romain just as it is, trup ana 
irreversible. If this bp 80, it is easy to instance cases 
of an adherence to propositioll
, which ùoes not fulfil 
the condition s of certitnd{}; for instance :- 
(1.) llo\v positive and circumstantial disputants Inay 
be on t,vo sides of a question of fact, on ,vhich they 
give their evidence, tin they are caned to swear to it, 
and tlJen ho,v guarded and conditional their testimony 
becomes! Again, ho,v confiùent, are they in their rival 
accounts of a tran:5action at ,vhich they were present, 
till a third person makes his appearance, whose word 
,vill be decisiyc about it! Then they suddenly drop 
t heir tone, and t.rirll their statenlents, and by provisos 
ana explanations leave themselves loopholes for escape, 
in case his testimony should turn out to their dis- 
advantnge. At first no language cOl1ld be too bold or 
absolute to expre
s tIle distinctnesl't of thf'ir knowledge 
on thi
 
ide or that; but 8econd thoughts are best, and 
their giving ".ay sho,Y
 that their belief docs not cOlne 
up to the lllark of certitude. 
(2.) Again, can we doubt that many a confident I 
expounder of Scripture, ,vllo is so sure that St. Paul 
meant this, rnd that St. John and St. James did not 
lllean that, would bc seriou::,ly disconcerted at the 
presence of those Apostles, if their presencE> ,vere pos- 
sible, and that they have now an especial" boldness of 
speech" in treatillgtheir subject, because there is no one 
authoritatively to set them right, if they are wrong? 
(3.) Take another instance, in ,vhieh tho aùsenco of 
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certitude is professed from the first. Though it is a 
matter of faith with Catholics that miracles never cease 
in the Churcb, still that this or that profeRsed miracie 
really took place, is for the most part only a matter of 
opinion, and when it is believed, whether on testimony 
or tradition, it is not believed to the exclusion of all 
I doubt, whether about the fact or its miraculousness. 
Thus I may believe in the liquefaction of St. Pantaleon's 
I blood, and believe it to the best of my judgment to be 
a miracle, yet, supposing a chemist offered to produce 
exactly the same phenomena under exactly similar cir- 
cumstances by the materials put at his command by his' 
science, so as to reduce what seemed beyond nature 
within natural laws, I should watch with some suspense 
of mind and n1isgiving the course of his experiment, as 
having no Divine 'V ord to fall back upon as a ground 
of certainty that the liquefaction was miraculous. 
(4.) Take another virtual exhibition of fear; I mean 
irritation and impatience of contradiction, vehemence of 
assertion, determination to silence others,-tbese are 
the tokens of a mind which has not ytit attained the 
I tranquil enjoyment of certitude. No one, I suppose, 
would say that he was certain of the plurality of worlds: 
that un certitude on the subject is just the explanation, 
and the only explanation s
tisfactory to my mind, of 
the strange violence of language which has before now 
dishonoured the philosophical controversy upon it. 
Those who are certain of a fact are indolent disputants; 
it is enough for them that they have the truth; and they 
have little disposition, except at the call of duty, to 
criticize the 11alJucinations of others, and luuch less are 
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they angry at tbcir positiyeuess or ingenuity in argn- 
Dlellt; but to call names, to impute motive
, to accuse 
of sophistry, to be impetuous anù overbcaring, is the 
part of men who are alarnled for their own position, 
anrl fear to have it npproached too nearly. A nrl In 
like manner the intemperance of language ana of 
thong-ht, ,"'hich iq sometimes found in converts t.o a 

 . 
rf'ligious crecd, is often attributed, not without plauRi- 
bilit,y (even though crronconsly in the particular case), 
to some fla,v in the completpness of their certitude, 
which interferes ",ith the harmony and repose of t.heir 
convictions. 
(5.) Again, this intellcctual anxiety, wh
ch is incorn- 
patihle witb ccrtitude, sho\vs itselfin our running hack 
ill our minds to the arguments on which we canll:l to 
bf'lieve, in not letting' our conclusions alone, in going 
over and strengthening the evidence, and, as it were, 
gctting it by heart, a
 if our highest as"ent ,"yere only 
an inference. And Ruch too is our unncce
sflrily df'- 
claring that we are certain, a
 if to reassure ourselves, 
and our appealing 10 other:;; for their suffrage in behalf 
of the truths of which we are so sure; which is like 
our asking another ,,'hether we are weat'Y and bnngry, 
or ha vp eaten and drull k to our 
a,t.isfaction. 
J\llla,vs are general; none are invariable; I am not 
WI iting as a Inoralist or casuist.. It IHust ever be rc- 
coll(1cted that these various phenolllena. of nlind, though 
signs, arp not infallible sig'Ds of uncertitude; they nlav 
proceed, in the particular cnsp, from other circuln- 
stances. Sneh anxieties and. nla.rms ma.y be nlerdy 
emotional and froln the ilnagination, not intellectual; 
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paranel to that beating of the heart, nay, as I have been 
told, that trembling of the limbs, of even the bravest 
men, before a battle, when standing still to receive the 
first attack of the enemy. Such too is that palpitating 
self-interrogation, that trouble of the mind lest it 
should not believe strongly enough, which, and not 
doubt, underlies the sensitiveness described in the 
well-Jrnown lines,- 


c' \Vith eyes too tremblingly awake, 
To bear with dimness for His sake." 


And so again, a man's over-earnestness in argnn1ent 
may arise from zeal or charity; his impatience from 
loyalty to the truth; his extravagance from want of 
taste, from enthusiasm, or from youthful ardour; and 
his restless recurrence to argument, not from personal 
disquiet, but from a vivid apprAciation of the contro- 
versial t.alent of an opponent, or of his own, or of the 
mere philosophical difficulties of the subject in dis- 
pute. These are points for the consideration of those 
who are concerned in registering and eXplaining what 
may be called the meteorological phenomena of the 
Luman mind, and do not interfere with the broad 
. principle \vhich I would lay down, that to fear argu- 
ment is to doubt the conclusion, and to be certain 
of a truth is to be careless of objections to it j-nor 
with the practical rule, that mere assent is not certi- 
tude, and ll1ust not be confused with it. 
2. Now to consider what Certitude is, not simply 
as it must be, but in our actual experience of it. 
It is af'companied, as a state of mind, by a specific 
feeling, proper to it, and discriminating it from other 
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tates, illtellpct
lal antl H10ral, r do not 
ay, a
 its prac- 
tical test or aR its (l(Dèrpntia, but as its token, ana in ß 
certain 
en!'e its forul. "Then a man says he is certain, 
he Ineans he is conscious to hinlself of having this spe- 
cific feeling. It is a feeling of satisfaction and self- 
gratulation, of inteHectual security, arising out of a 
sense of sncce:"\s, attainment, possession, finality, as 
regards the matter ,vhich has been in question. þs a 
conscientious deed is attended by a self-approval which 
nothing but itself can create, so ceI,titudp is united to 
a sClltiluent sui generis in which it lives and i
 1l1alli- 
fested. These two parallel sentin1cnts indeed have liO 
relationship with each other, the enjoyable self-rcpose 
of certitude being as foreign to a good decd, as .the 
self. approving glo,v of con!'cience is to the perception 
of a truth; yet knowledge, as well as virtue, i:, an eud, 
and both knowledge and virtue, when reflected on, 
carry with them respectively their O\Vll reward in the 
characteristic sentilnent, ,,,hicl1, as I have said, is 
proper to each. Anll, as the perfornutllce of what is 
right is di
tinguished by this religious peace, so the 
attainn1ent of ,vhat is true is attested by this intellec- 
t.ual security 
And, as the feeling of self-approbation, which is 
proper to good conduct, does not belong to the sense 
or to the po
scssion of the beautiful or of the becoming, 
of the pleasant or of the useful, so neither is the special 
relaxation and repose of mind, which is the token of 
Certitude, ever found to attend upon simple Assent, on 
processes of Inference, or on Doubt; nor on Investiga- 
tion, conjecture, opinion, as such, or on any other state 
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or action of mind, besides Certitude. On the contrary, 
those acts and states of mind have g

atifìcatiolls proper 
to themselves, and unlike that of Certitude, as will 
sufficiently appear on considering them separately. 
(1.) Philosophers are fond of enlarging on the plea- 
sures of Knowledge, (that is, Knowledge as such,) nor 
need I here prove that such pleasures exist; but the 
repose in self and in its object, as connected with self, 
which I attribute to Certitude, does not attach to mere 
knowing, that is, to the perception of things, but to 
the consciousness of having that know ledge. The 
simple and direct perception of things has its own 
great satisfaction; but it must recognize them as 
realities, and recognize them as known, before it 
becomes the perception and has the satisfaction which 
belong to certitude. Indeed, as far as I see, the plea- 
sure of perceiving truth without reflecting on it as 
truth, is not very different, except in intensity and 
in dignity, from the pleasure, as such, of assent or 
belief given to what is not true, nay, from the pleasure 
of the mere passive reception of recitals or narratives, 
which neither profess to be true nor claim to be 
believed. Representations of any kind are in their 
own nature pleasurable, whether they be true or not, 
w hpther they come to us, or do not come, as true. 
We read a history, or a biographical notice, with 
pleasure; and ,ve read a romance with pleasure; and 
a pleasure which is quite apart from the question of 
fact or fiction. Iudeed, when we would persuade 
young people to read history, we tell them that it i
 
as interesting a.s a romance or a, novel. rrhe illPre 
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acquisition ùf llew itnages, and those images tstriking, 
gréat, various, unexpected, beautiful, with IHutual 
relations and Hearings, as being parts of a, whole, 
,vith continuity, succession, evolution, with recurring 
c01l1plications and corresponding 
olutions, ,vith a 
crisis and a cata:5trophe, is highly pleasurable, quite 
independently of the question ,vhether there is any 
truth in theln. I aln not denying that ,ve should be 
baulked and di
appointed to be told they were all 
untrue, but thi
 scelDS to ari::;e from the reflection tha.t 
,ve have been taken in; not as if the fact of their truth 
were a distinct element of pleasure, tbough it would 
increase the pleasure, as investing them with a character 
of marvellousness, and as associating them with kno,vn 
or a
certained places. But even if the pleasure of 
knowledge is not thus founùed on the imagination, (It 
least it ùoes not consist in that triumphant repose of 
the luinù after a struggle, which is the characteristic 
of Certituùe. 
Alid so too as to such statements as gain from us a 
half-a
sent, as f::uperstitious tales, stories of magic, of 
romantic crime, of ghosts, or such as we follow for the 
lliOlllent ,vith a faint, and languid assent,-cont
Inporary 
history, political occurrences, the ne,vs of the day,-the 
pleasure resulting from these is that of novelty or curi- 
osity, and is like the pleasure arising from the excite- 
lll(:'ut of chance and from variety; it has in it no 
ense I 
of possession: it is silnply external to u
, a:ld has 
nothing akin to the thought of a battle ana a victory. I 
(2.) Again, the PUI'suit of knowlel1ge has its OWli 
pleasurt',-as distinct frum the pleasures uf knowledge, i 
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as it is distinct from that of consciously possessing it. 
r:rhis will be evident at once, if we consider what a 
vacuity and depression of mind sometinles comes upon 
us on the ternlination of an inquiry, however success- 
fully terminated, cOIllpared with the interest and spirit 
with which we carried it on. The pleasure of a search, 
like that of a hunt, lies ill the seal'ching, and ends at 
the point at which the pleasure of Certituùe begins. 
Its elelnents are altogether foreign to those which go 
to compose the serene satisfaction of Certitud
. Fir::;t, 
the successive steps of discovery, which attend on an 
investigation, are continual and ever-extending infor- 
mations, and pleasurable, not only as such, but also as 
the evidence of past efforts, and the earnest of success 
at the last. Next, there is the interest which attaches 
to a mystery, not yet removed, but teuding to removal, 
-the complex pleasure of wonJ.er.1 expectation, sudden 
surprises, su;:;pense, and hope, of ad va.nces fitful yet 
sure, to the unknown. And there is the plea
ure 
which attaches to the toil and conflict of the strong, 
the consciousness and successive evidences of power, 
. 
III oral and intellectual, the pride of ingenuity and 
Rkill, of industry, patience, vigilance, and perseverance. 
Such are the pleasures of investigation and discovery; 
and to these we must add, what I have suggested iu the 
last sentence, the logical satisfaction, as it may be called, 
; which accompanies these efforts of lllind. There is great 
I pleasure, as is plain, at least to certain lllinds, in pro- 
ceeding from particular facts to p1'inciple
, in genel'al- 
I izing, discriIl1inating, reducing into o1'<1er and lneaning 
the maze of phenomena which nature presents to us. 
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'rhis is the kind of pleasurc attendant on the treatlnent 
of probabilitieS"Which point at conclusions without reach- 
ing them, or of objections which nlust be weighed and 
measured, and adjusted for what they are worth, over 
and against propositions which are antecedcntly evident. 
It is the special plea;:'lu'c belonging to Inference as 
contrastcd with Assent, a pleasure ahnof't poetical, as 
twilig-ht has morc poetry in it than noon-day. Suc}) is 
the joy of thc pleader, with a gooù C:l!Se ill hand, anù 
expecting the 
eparate attacks of half a duzcn acute 
intellects, each advancing from a point of his OWll. I 

nppose this was the plea
ure \vhich the Acadclnics }lad 
ill nlind, when thl'Y propoundeù that happiness la.y, not 
in finding tlte truth, Lut in soeking it. To seek, indeed, 
,vith the certainty of not finding what ,ve seek, cannot 
in any serious nlatr,er, be pleasurable, any more than tho 
Ij,bour uf Sisyphus or the ])anaide
 ; but when the result 
does not concern us very much, clever argumcnts anó 
rival ones have the lttractioll of a game of chance or 
skill, ,vhether or not thpy lead to anyùefinite conclu':iioll. 
(3.) Are there pleasures of Doubt, as well as uf In- 
ference and of Assent? In one sense, there are. Not 
indeed, ifdoubt simply means ignorance, uncertainty, I 
or hopeless suspense; but there is a certain grave 
acquiescence in ignoranco, a recognition of our im-I 
potence to solve momentous and urgent questions, 
which has a satisfaction of its OWll. After high 
aspirations, after renewed endeavours, after boot- 
ll
ss toil, after long wanderings, after hope, eCfurt, 
weariness, failure, painfully alternating and reCUrl'illg, 
it is an iUlluonije reliof to tho exhausted mind 
I 
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to be able to say, " .At length I know that I can know 
nothing about any thing "-that is, while it can maIn- 
tain itself in a posture of thought which has no pron1Ï:;e 
of permanence, because it is unnatura1. But here the 
satisfaction does not lie in not knowing, but in knowing 
there is nothing to know. It is a positive act of assent 
or conviction, given to what in the particular case is an 
untruth. It is the assent and the false certitude which 
are the cause of fhe tranqui1lity of mind. Ignorance re- 
ll1ains t.he evil w hioh it ever ,vas, but something of the 
peace of Certitudö is gained in knowing the worst, and 
in having reconciletl the mind to the enduranco of it. 


I may seem to have been needlessly diffuse in thus 
dwelling on the pleasurable affections severallyattend- 
ing on these various conditions of the intellect, but I 
have had a purpose in doing so. That Certitude is a 
natural and normal state of mind, and not (as is some- 
times objected) one of its extravagances or infirlnit.ies, 
is proved indeed by the remarks which I have made 
, above on the same object.ion, as directed against Assent; 
I for Certitude is only one of its forms. But I have 
thought it well in addition to suggest, even at the ex- 
pense of a digression, that as no one would refuse to 
Inquiry, Doubt, and Knowledge a legitirnate place 
among our mental constituents, so no one can reasonably 
ignore a state of mind which not only is shown to be 
substantive by possessing a sentiment sui gener.is and 
characteristic, but is analogical to Inquiry, Doubt, and 
KnowJedge, in the fact of its thus having a sentiment 
of its own. 


p 
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 1. \ SSEN'l' AND CERTITUDE CONTRASTED. 


r N j1roceeding to compare together simple assent and 
complex, that is, Assent and Certitude, I bogin by 
observing, that popularly no distinction is Inaùe bct\veen 
the t\vo; or rather, that in religious teaching that is 
call1"}d Certitude to which I have given the llatne of 
Assent. I have 110 a i fficul ty in adopting such a u
e of 
the \vora
J though thc> course of my investigation has 
led 1110 to another. Perhaps religious assent 111ay be fitly 
cnl1cd, to use a. theological term, " tnaterial certitude j" 
and the first point of comparison 'which I shall make 
between the two states of mind, win serve to set l11e 
right with the common way of speaking. 
1. It certainly follows then, from the distinctions 
,,'hich I have made, that great numbers of men 111ust 
be considered to pass through life \vith neither doubt 
nor, on the other hand, certitude (as I have llsed the 
words) on the most important propositions wInch enn 
occupy their minds, but with only a sin1ple assent, that 
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is. an aRsent \vhich they barely recognize, or bring home 
to their consciousness or reflect upon, as being assent. 
Such an assent is all that religious Protestants com- 
monly have to show, who believe nevertheless with 
their whole hearts the contents of H;oly Scripture. 
Such too is the state of mind of multitudes of good 
Catholics, perhaps the majority, who live and die in a 
sin1ple, full, firm belief in all that the Church teaches, 
because she teaches it,-in the belief of the irreversible 
truth of whatever she defines and declares,-but who, 
as being far removed from Protestant and other dis- 
sentients, and having but little intellectual training, 
have never had the temptation to doubt, and never the 
opportunity to be certain. There were whole nations in 
the llliddle ages thus steeped in the Catholic Faith, who 
never used its doctrines as matter for argument or re- 
search, or changed the original belief of their childhood 
into the n10re scientific convictions of philosophy. As 
there is a condition of mind which is characterized by 
invincible ignorance, so there is another which may be 
said to be possessed of invincible kno,v ledge; and it 
,vould be paradoxical in me to deny to such a mental 
state the highest quality úf religious faith,-I mean 
certitude. 
I allow this, and therefore I wil1 call simple assent 
I rnalerial certitude; or, to use a still more apposite term 
for it, interp1 0 etative certitude. I call it interpretative, 
signifying thereby that, thongh the assent in the indi- 
viduals here contemplated is not a reflex act, still the 
question only Las to be started about the truth of the 
objects of their assent) in order to elicit from thetn au 
p 2 
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act of faith in re&pol1se which will fulfil the conditions 
of certitude, as I have dra'Yll them out. As to the argu- 
Inentative process necessary for such all act., it is valid 
anù sufficient, if it be carried out seriou
ly, and propor- 
tionate to their several capacities :_'C rl'he Catholic 
I
eligion is true, because its objects, as present to D1Y 
Inind, control and influence my conduct as nothing else 
does ;" or" because it has about it an odour of truth and 
sanctity sui gene1'ís, as perceptible to my moral nature as 
fluwers to my sense,such as can only come froln heaven;" 
or (( because it has never been to me any thing but 
peace, joy, consolation, and strength, all through my 
troubled life." And if the particular argulnent used in 
some instances needs strengthening, then let it be 
observed, that the keenness of thereal apprehension with 
which the assent is made, though it cannot be the 
legitimate basis of the assent, may still legitimately act, 
anù strongly act, in confirmation. Such, I say, would 
be the promptitude and effectiveness of the reasoning, 
and the facility of the change from assent to certitude 
proper, in the case of the multitudes in question, did the 
occasion for reflection occur; but it does not occur; and 
accordingly, most genuine and thorough as is the 
as
ent, it can only be c'llled virtual, Hlaterial, or inter- 
pretative certitude, if I have above eXplained certitude 
rightly. 
Of course these ren1arks hold good in secular subjects 
as wen as religious :-1 believe, for instance, that I am 
living in an island, tbat J ulins Cæsar once invaded it, 
that it lu=.s been conquered by succes
ive race
, that it 
has had great political alid social chalige
, anù that at 
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tLis tilue it has colonies, estab1ishments, and imperial 
dominion all over the earth. AU this I am accustomed 
to take for granted WitJlout a thought; but, were the 
need to arise, I should not find much difficulty in 
drawing out from my own mental resources reasons 
sufficient to justify me in these beliefs. 
It is true indeed that, among the multitudes ,vho are 
thus implicitly certain, there may be those who would 
change their assents, did they seek to place them upon 
an argumentative footing; for instance, some believers 
in Christianity, did they examine into its claims, nlight 
end in renouncing it. But this is only saying that 
there are genuine assents, and assents that ultimately 
become not genuine; and again, that there is an assent 
which is not a virtual certitude, and is lost in the attempt 
to make it certi tude. And of course we are not gifted 
with that insight into the minds of individuals, which 
enables us to detern1Ïne before the event, when it is that 
an assent is really such, and when not, or not a deep]y 
rooted assent. Men may assent lightly, or from mere 
I prej udice, or ,vithout understanding what it is to 
which they assent. They may be genuine believers in 
Revelation up to the time when they begin formally to 
exarnine,-nay, and really have implicit reasons for their 
belief,-and then, being overcome by the number of 
views which they have to confront, and swayed by the 
urgency of special 0 bj ections, or biassed by their 
imaginations, or frightened by a deeper insight into the 
claims of religion upon the soul, may, in spite of their 
habitual and latent grounds for believing, shrink back 
and witLc1ra'v their assent. Or again, ther 11lay once 
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have believed, but. their assent has gradually become a 
Inere profession, ,vithout their kno,ving it j then, when 
by accident they interrogate thelnselve
, they finù no 
assent within them at all to turn into certitude. 'rhe 
event, I say, alone determines ,vhether what is out- 
wardly an a'5sent is really such an act of tho Inind as 
admits of being developed into certitude, or is a mere 
self-delusion or a cloak for unbelief. 
2. Next, I observe, that, of the two modes of ap- 
prehending propositions, notional and real, assent, as I 
havo already said, has closer relations with real than 
with notional. Now a silnple assent need not be 
notional; but the reflex or confirtuatory assent of cer- 
titude always is given to a notional proposition, viz. to 
the truth, necessity, duty, &c., of our assent to the 
simple assent and to its propù
ition. Its predicate is a 
general term, and cannot stand for u, fact, w heroas the 
original proposition, included in it, lnay, and often does, 
express a fact. 1..1}) us, " 'rhe cholera is in tbe Inidst of 
us" is a real proposition j but" 'rhat ' the cholera is in 
the midst of us' is beyond all doubt" is a notional. 
N ow assent to a real proposition is absent to an iUlagi- 
nation, and au imagination, as supplying objects to our 
emotional and moral nature, is adapted to be a prin- 
ciple of action: accordingly, the simple assent to " 
'he 
cholera isamong us,"i
 more emphatic and operative, than 
the confirlllatory a
sel1t, (( It is beyond reasonable doubt 
that. the cholera is amongus.'" Theconfirluationgivcd 
Inomentum .to the complex act of the Inind, but the 
siluple asscutgives it itð edge. 'l'hc sirnple aððcnt would 
still be onerative in ib; IHoasure thouo'h tho reíle
 a
seSJt 

 ' þ 
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was, not" It is undeniable," but" It is probable" that 
"the cholera is among us ;" whereas there would be no 
operative force in the mental act at all, though the 
reflex assent was to the truth, not to the probability of 
the fact, if the fact which was the object of the simple 
aRsent ,vas nothing more than" The cholera is in China." 
The reflex assent then, which is the characteristic of 
certitude, does not immediately touch us; it i
 purely 
intellectual, and, taken by itself, has scarcely more force 
than the recording of a conclusion. 
I have taken an instance, in which the matter which 
is submitted for exalnination and for assent, can 
hardly fail of being interesting to the minds employed 
upon it; but in many cases, even though the fact 
assented-to has a bearing upon action, it is not 
directly of a nature to influence the feelings or con- 
duct, except of particular persons. And in such 
instances of certitude, the previous labour of coming 
to a conclusion, and that repose of mind which I 
have above described as attendant on an assent to 
its truth, often counteracts whatever cf lively sensa- 
, t.ion the fact thus concluded is in itself adapted to 
excite; so that what is gained in depth and exactness 
of belief is lost as regards freshness and vigour. 
Hence it is that literary or scientific men, who may 
have investigated. some difficult point of history. 
philosophy, or physics, and have come to their own 
spttIed conclusion about it, having had a perfect 
right to form one, are far more disposed to be silent 
as to their convictions, and to let others alone, than 
pal'ti::;anR on either side of the question, who take it 
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up with less thought and spriousness. And so nganl, 
in tho religious ,;'orld, no one bcems to look for any 
great devotion or fervour in controversialists, \vriters 
on Christian Evidences, theologians, and the like, it 
being taken for grallted, rightly or wrongly, that 
such Inen are too intellectual to be spiritual, and are 
more occupied with the truth of doctrine than with 
its reality. If, on the other hand, we ,voulù see 
what the force of siluple assent can be, viewed apart 
froin its reflex confirmation, we have but to look at 
the generous and uncalculating energy of faith as 
cxelnplificù in the prilnitive 
Ia.rtyrs, ill the youths who 
defied the pagan tyrant, or the maidens who were 
silent under his tortures. It is assent, pure and sin1ple, 
which is the motive cause of great achievclllents; it is 
a confidence, growing out of in
tincts rather than argu- 
ments, stayed upon a vivid apprehcusion, and anilnatcd 
by a transcendent logic, more concentrated in will and 
in deed for the very reason that it has not Leen sub- 
jected to au)"' intellectual development. 
It must he borne in n1Ïnd, that, in thus speaking, I 
am contrasting with each other tho simple and the 
reflex assent, which together ,nake up the cOlllplex act 
of certitude. In its cOlllpleto exhibition keenness ill 
believing is united with repose and per
:iÎstencc. 
3. \Ve must take the constitution of the human 
millù as we find it, and not as wo 111ay judge it ought 
to be i-thus I alll led on to anothl
r rCInal'k, which is 
at first sight disadvantageous to Certitude. Iutroðpcc- 
tion of our intellectual operations is not the bCðt of 
means for preserving us from intellectual hC:5itatious. 
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To meddle with the springs of thought and action is 
really to weaken them; and, as to that argumentation 
which is the preliminary to Certitude, it may indeed 
be unavoidable, but, as in the case of other serviceable 
allies, it is not so easy to discard it, after it has done 
its work, as it was in the first instance to obtain its 
assistance. Questioning, when encouraged on any 
subject-matter, readily becomes a habit, and leads the 
mind to substitute exercises of inference for assent, 
whether sirnple or conlplex. Reasons for assenting 
suggest reasons for not assenting, and what were 
realities to our imagination, while our assent was 
simple, may become little more than notions, when we 
have attained to certitude. Objections and difficulties 
tell upon the mind; it may lose its elasticity, and be 
unable to throw them off. And thus, even as regards 
things which it may be absurd to doubt, we may, in 
consequelice of some past suggestion of the possibility 
of error, or of some chance association to their dis- 
advantage, be teazed from time to time and hampered 
by involuntary questionings, as if we were not certain, 
when we are. Nay, there are tbose, who are visited 
with these even permanently, as a sort of muscæ 
volitante.
 of their mental vision, ever flitting to and 
, fro, and dimming its clearness and completeness- 
visitants, for which they are not responsible, and which 
I they know to be unreal, still so seriously interfering 
with their comfort and even with their energy, that they 
may be tenlpted to complain that even blind prejudice 
has more of quiet and of durability than certitude. 
As even Saints may suffer from imaginations in which 
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they have no par
, so the 
hreds finù tatters of former 
controversies, :Lnd t.he litter of an arguIucntative habit, 
Inay be
et and obstruct tho illtellect,-que
tioIl
 which 
have been sol ved without theirsolutions, chains of reason- 
ing with 111issing links, difficulties ,vhich have their roots 
in the nature of things, anù which are necessarily left 
behind in a. philosophical inquiry because they canllot be 
reulovecl, and which caB for the exercise of good sense 
and for 
trength of will to put thenl down with a high 
hand, as irrational orpr('posterou
. "\ v hence cülnes evil? 
why are "0 created without our COIlSl'ut? ho,v can thp 
SuprcIIle Being have no beginning? ho" can lIe need 
skill, if lIe is omnipotent? if IIo is oIunipotent, why 
doc
 lIe }>errnit suffering? If lIe }>('rluits suffering, how 
is IIp all-loving? if lIe is all-loving, ho,v can Ire he 
just? if TIe is infinite, \vha t has lIe to do ,vith the 
finite? how can the tcrnporary he decisive of the eter- 
nal ?-these, and a host of likp questions, Blust arise in 
pvery thought.ful Inind, and, atter the be
t use of reason, 
lllust be deliberately put aside, as beyond reason, as (so 
to speak) no-thoroughfare
, which, having no outJet 
themselves, have no legitilnate power to divert us frola 
the King's highway, aud to hinder the direct course of 
religious inquiry fronl reaching its dest.iuation. A 
seriou
 obstruction, however, they ,vill be now fiDd then 
to particular minds, enfeebling the faith which they 
cannot destroy,-being parallel to the uncorllfortable 
a
:iociations with which somctilnes we regard ono whonl 
,ve nave fallen-in with, acquaintance or stranger, arising 
frum some chance word, look, or action of his which we 
have \\"itue:s
ed. ana ,vhieh prej 
1l1ices hint in our iruagi- 
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nation, though we are angry with ourselves that it 
should do so. 
Again, when, in confidence of our own certitude, and 
with a view to philosophical fairness, we have attempted 
successfully to throw ourselves out of our habits of belief 
into a simply dispassionate frame of lllind, then vague 
antecedent improbabilities, or ,vbat seeln to us as such, 
-merelywhat is strange or marvellous in certain truths, 
merely the fact that things happen in one ,yay and not 
in another, when they must happen in some way,-may 
disturb us, as suggesting to us, "Is it possible? who 
would have thoug'ht it! what a coincidence!" without 
u 
really touching the deep assent of our whole intellectual 
being to the object, whatever it be, thus irrationally 
assailed. Thus we may wonder at the Divine 
fercy of 
the Incarnation, till we grow startled at it, and ask why 
the earth has so special a theological history, or why we 
are Christians and others not, or how God can really 
pxert a particular governance, since He does not punish 
such sinners as we are, thus seeming to doubt His power 
or His equity, though in truth we are not doubt.ing at all. 
The occasion of this intellectual waywardness may be 
slighter still. I gaze on the Palatine Hill, or on the 
Parthenon, or on the Pyramid8, which I ha ve read of 
from a boy, or upon the matter-of-fact reality of the 
sacred places in the Holy Land, and I have to force nlY 
ilnagination to follow the guidance of sight and of 
reason. It is to me so strange that a lifelong belief 
should be changed into sight, and tbing
 should be 
so near me, which hitherto had been visions. And 
60 in times) first of suspense, then of joy; "\rhen the 
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LorJ turned the captivity of Sion, t1len" (accorùing to 
the IIeLrc\v text)"we \vere like unto theln that dream." 
Yet it was a drcanl which they were certain was a truth, 
"rhile they seemed to doubt it. So, too, was it in some 
sense ,vith the Apostles after our Lord's resurrection. 
Such vague thoughts, haunting or evanescent, are in 
DO sense akin tothat struggle between faith and unbelief, 
"rhich tnade the poor father cry out, "I believe, help 
Thou mine unbelief I " Nay, even what in some minds 
seclus like an undercurrent of scepticism, or a faith 
founded on a perilous substratuln of doubt, neeù not be 
more than a temptation, though robbing Certitude of its 
nornlaJ peacefulness. In such a case, faith may still ex- 
press the steady conviction of the intellect; it Inay still 
be the grave, deep, calm, prudent assurance of mature 
expprience, though it is not the ready and impetuous 
assent of the young, the generous, or the unreflecting. 
4. 'rhere is another char'lcteristic of Certitude, in 
contrast with Assent, ,vhich it is important to insist 
upon, anrl tllat is, its pprsistence. Assents may and do 
change; certitudes endure. This is ,vhyreligion deu1ands 
more than an assent to its truth; it requires a certitude, 
or at least an a
sent ,vhich is convertible into certituùe 
on demand. 'Vithout certitude in religious faith there 
may be much decency of profession and of oLservance, 
but there can be no habit of prayer, no directness of 
devotion, no intercourse with the unseen, no generosity 
of self-sacrifice. Certitudt- then is essential to the 
Christ ian; and if he is to perseV(1re to the end, his 
certit uJe lllust include in it a principle of persistcnce. 
Thi
 it has j as 1 shall èxplain in the next Scction. 
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 2. INDEFECTIBILITY OF CERTITUDE. 


IT is the characteristic of certitude that its ohject Ís a 
truth, a truth as such, a proposition as true. There 
are right and wrong convictions, and certitude is a 
right conviction; if it is not right with a consciousness 
of being right, it is not certitude. N ow truth cannot 
change; what is once truth is always truth; and the 
human mind is made for truth, and so rests in truth, 
as it cannot rest in falsehood. When then it once 
becornes possessed of a truth, \vhat is to dispossess it? 
but this is to be certain; therefore once certitude, 
al ways certitude. Qf certitude in any n1atter be the 
termination of all doubt or fear about its truth, and an 
unconditional conscious adherence to it, it carrie5 with 
it an inward assnrance, strong though implicit, that it 
shall never fail. Indefectibility almost enters into its 
very idea, enters into it at least so far as this, that its 
failure, if of frequent occurrence, would prove that 
certitude was after aU and in fact an impossible act, 
and that what looked like it was a mere extravagance 
of the intellect. Truth \vould still be truth, l>ut the 
knowledge f)f it would be beyond us and unattainabl
 
It is of great importance then to sho\v, that, as a 
general rule, certitude does not fail; that failures 01 
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what was taken or certitude arC' the exception; that 
the intellect, which is madp for truth, can attain truth, 
and, having attained it, can keep it, can recognize it, 
and preserve the recognition. 
This is on the whole reasonaùle; yet are t11e stipu- 
la tions, thus obviously necessary for an act or state of 
certituùe, ever fulfilled? \\ e kno\v what conjecture 
is, anù ,vÌlar opinion, ana wJlat assent is, call we point 
out any specific state or habit of thought, of ,vhich the 
distinguishing mark is unchangeableness? On the 
contrary, allY conviction, false as well as true, may last; 
and any conviction, true as ,veIl as false, may be lost. 
A conviction in favour of a proposition may be ex- 
cLanged for a conviction of its contraùictory; and each 
of them may be a.ttended, ,vhile they last, by that 4;;ellse 
of 
ccurity and repose, \vhich a true object alone can 
lcgitilluttely impart. K 0 line can be drawn between 
such real certitudes as have truth for their object, and 
apparent certituùes. No distinct test can be named, 
sufiicient to discriu1Ïnato between what may be called 
the false prophet and the true. 'Vhat looks like certi- 
tuùe always is exposed to the chance of turning out to 
be a nlistake. If our intimate, deliberate conviction 
Inay be counterfeit in the case of one proposition, why 
not in the case of another? if in the case of one man, 
why not in the case of a hundred? Is certitude then 
ever possible ,vithont the attendant gift of infallibility? 
call" e kno\v \vhat is right in one case, unless we are 
secure<1 against error in any? Further, if one man is 
infallible, why is he different from his brethren? unless 
inùecù he is distinctly Dlarked out for the prerogative. 
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:rvlust not all men be infallible by consequence, if any 
man is to be considered as certain ? 
']:1he difficulty, thus stated argumentatively, has only 
too accurate a response in what actually goes on in the 
world. It is a fact of daily occurrence that men change 
their certitudes, that is, ,vhat they consider to be such, 
and are as confident and well-established in their new 
opinions as they were once in their old. They take up 
forms of religion only to leave them for their contra- 
dictories. They risk their fortunes and their lives on 
impossible adventures. They commit themselves byword 
and deed, in reputation and position, to schemes ,vhich 
in the event they bitterly repent of and renounce; they 
set out in youth ,vith intemperate confidence in prospects 
which fail them, and in friends who betray them, ere 
they come to middle age; and they end their days in 
cynical disbelief of truth and virtue any where; -a.ud 
often, the more absurd are their means and their ends, so 
much the longer do they cling to them, and then again 
so much the rnore passionate is their eventual disgust 
I . and contempt of them. How then can certitude be 
theirs, how is certitude possible at all, considering it 
, is so often misplaced, so often fickle and inconsistent, so 
: deficient in available criteria? And, as to the feeling of 
, finality and security, ought it ever to be indulged? Is 
I it not a mere weakness or extravagance, a deceit, to be 
! eschewed by every clear and prudent mind? 'Vith the 
: countless instances, on all sides of us, of human falli- 
bility, with the constant exhibitions of antagonist 
certitudes, who can so sin against modesty and 
sobriety of Inind, as not to be content ,vith probability, 
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as the trne gJlitlo of life, rcnouncing 
Lln1itiou
 
thoughts, which are sure either to delude him, or to 
disappoint? 
This is what may be objected: now let us see what 
can be said in answer, particularly as'regards religions 
certitude. 


1. 
First, a
 to fallihility and infallibility. It is very 
COl1lmOn, doubtless, esp0cialIy in religious controversy, 
to confuse infallibility with certitude, and to argue that, 
since we have not the one, we have not tbe other, for that 
no one can claim to be certain on any point, who is not 
infallible about all; but the two words stand for things 
quite distinct from each other. For example, I remem 
bel' for certain what I did yest-erday, but still my memory 
is not infallible; I aIn quite clear that two and two 
wake four, but I often make mistakes in long adaition 
SUlllS. I have no dou 1 t whatever that J obn or Richard 
is my true friend, but I have before now trusted those 
who failed me, and I may do so ag<lin before I die. A 
certitude is directed to this or that particularpropositioll; 
it is not a faculty or gift, but a disposition of mind rela- 
tively to a definite case ,vhich is before me. Infallibi- 
lity, on the contrary, is just that which certitude is not; 
it is a faculty or gift, and relates, not to some one truth 
in particular, but 
o all possible proposi tions in a given 
suhject-matter. 'Ve ought in strict propriety, to speak, 
not of infallible acts, but of acts of infallibility. A belief 
or opinion as little admits of being called infallible, as a 
dced can correctly be called immortal. A deed is done 
and over; it may be great, 1110n1elltous, effective. any
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thing but immortal; it is its fame, it is the work w bich 
it brings to pass, 'which is immortal, not the deed itself. 
And as a deed is good or bad, but never immortal, so 
. a belief, opinion, or certitude is true or false, but never 
infallible. vVe cannot speak of things which exist or 
things which once were, as if they were something in 
posse. It is persons and rules that are infallible, not 
what is brought out into act, or committed to paper. 
A man is infallible, wh )se words are always true; a 
rule is infallible, if it is unerring in all its possible 
applications. An infallible authority is certain in every 
particular case that may arise; but a man who is 
certain in some one definite case, is not on that account 
,infallible. 
I am quite certain that Victoria is our Sovereign, 
and not her father, the late Duke of Kent, without 
laying a.ny claim to the gift of infallibility j as I may 
do a virtuous action, without being impeccable. I 
I1lay be certain that the Church is infallible, while I 
Jm myself a fallible mortal j othel'wise, I cannot be 
- ertain that the Supreme Being is infallible, until I 
=tm infallible myself. It i::i a strange objection, then, 

vhich is sometimes urged against Catholics, that they 

annot prove and assent to the Church's infallibility, 
'lnless they first believe in their own. Certitude, as I 
,1ave said, is directed to one or other definite concrete 
Jroposition. I am certain of proposition one.. two, 
hree, four, or five, one by one, each by itself. I may 
Je certain of one of them, without being certain of the 
"est; that I am certain of the first makes it neither 
'kely nor unlikely that I am certain of the second; 
Q 
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but were I infallible, then 1 should be certain, not only 
of one of them, but of all, and of many more besides, 
'v hich have never COltle before 1110 as yet. r
rherefore 
\ve may be certain of the infalliLity of the Church, while 
we adlnit that in many thillg8 we are not, and cannot I 
bp, certain at all. 
It is wonderful that a clear-headed nlan, like 
Uhilling,vorth, sce
 this as little as the run of every- 
ùay objectors to the Catholic religion; for in hi-; 
celebrated "l{eligion of l)rotestull ts" he ,vrites as 
follows :-" You tell llle they cannot be 
avcd, unIes;:, 
they believe in your propo
als with an infal1ible faith. 
rro which end they nlust believe also your pro- 
pounder, the Church, to be sÏ1nply infallible. Now 
ho,v is it po
sible for theu1 to givo a rational as::5ent 
to the Church's infallibility, ,uzle.'.;s they hare some 
infallible ì,lefl1lS to know that she i
 infallible? 
Neither can they infallibly kno\\ tho infallibility of 
thi
 means, but by SOlno other; fiud so on for ever, 
unless they can dig so deep, as to C01l1e at length to 
the Rock, tlJat is, to 8ettle all upon sonlething eviùent 
of itself, ,vhich is not so Dluch as preteuJec1." 1 
Now what is an "infallible means"? It is a 1neans 
of cOIning at a fact without the chance of mistake. It 
is a proof which is sufficient for certitude in the 
particular ca
e, or a proof that i:s certain. "\Vhen then 
Chilling\vorth says that thero can be no "rational 
assent to the Church's infallibility" "ithout "some 
infallible means of knowiug that she is infallible," 
he llleans nothing el
e than some means ,vhich 18 I 
1 ii. u. I:> 1-. ride X ote I at the end (If the vol lIme. 
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cortain; he says that for a rational assent to in- 
fallìbility there must be an absolutely valid or certain 
proof. This is intelligible; but observe how his 
argument will run, if \vorded according to this in- 
terpretation: "The doctrine of the Church's infalli- 
bility requires a proof that is certain; and that 
. certain proof requires another previous certain proof, 
and that again another, and so on ad infinitum., 
unless indeed ,ve dig so deep as to settle all u po 
something evident of itself." What is this but to 
say that nothing in this world is certain but ,vLat 
is self-evident? that nothing can be absolutely proved? 
Can he really n1ean this? 'Vhat then becolnes of phy- 
sical truth? of the discoveries in optics, chemistry, and 
ele
tricity, or of the science of motion? Intuition by 
itself will carry us but a little ,yay into that circle of 
knowledge which is the boast of the present age. 
I can believe then in the infallible Church without 
my own personal infallibility. Certitude is at most 
nothing more than infallibility pro hac vice, and promises 
rnothing as to the truth of any proposition beside its 
:own. That I am certain of this proposition to-day, is 
no ground for thinking that I shall have a right to be 
'certain of that proposition to-morrow; and that I am 

vrong in my convictions about to-day's proposition, 
!does not hinder my having a true conviction, a genuine 
þertitude, about to-morrow's proposition. If indeed I 
þlaitned to be infallible, one failure would shiver my 
}laim to pieces; but I may claim to be certain of the 
ruth to which I have already attained, though I should 
l.rrive at no new truths in addition as long as I live. 
Q 2 
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2. 
Let us put ëlsiclp tòe word "infa llibility ;" let us 
unaer
talld by certitude, as I have eXplained it, nothing 
more than a relation of the mind towards given prupo- 
sitions :-:still, it may be urged, it involves a sense of 
s(1curityand of repose, at 18ast as regards the
e in parti- 
cular. Now how can this 
ecurity be Inine,-without 
which certitude is not,-if I know, as I kno,v too wPll, 
that befure no\v I have thought Inyself certain, when I 
was certain after all of an untruth? Is not the very 
possibility of certitude lost to me for ever by that one 
rni
take ? Vlhat happened once, luay happen again. 
An Iny certitudes before and after are henceforth de- 
stroyed by the introduction of a reasonable doubt, 
underlying them all. Ipso facto they cease to be 
certitudes,-they come short of unconditional assents 
by the measure of that counterfeit a
8urance. They 
are nothing more to me than opinions or ant.icipa- 
tions, juùgrnents on the verisimilitude of intellectual 
views, not the posses
ion nnd enjoyn1ent of truth
. 
And who has not thus been balkeJ by false certitudes 
a hundred times in the course of his experience? and 
ho\v can certitude have a legitinlate place in our mental 
constitution, when it thus 11lu'nifestl.Y ministers to crror 
and to sceptlcislll ? 
This is ,vhat nlay be objected, and it is not, as I thiuk, 
difficult to answer. Certainly, the experience of lllil:;takcs 
in the assents ,vhich \ye have made are to the prejudice 
ot au bsequent ones. There is an antecedent difficu1ty 
in our allowing ourselves to bp certain of 
Qtuethiu
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to-day, if yesterday we had to give up our belief of 
something else, of which we had up to that time 
professed ourselves to be certain. This is true; but 
antecederJ.t objections to an act are not suffiüient of 
themselves to prohibit its exercise; they may demand 
of us an increased circumspection before committing 
ourselves to it, but may be met with reasons more 
than sufficient to overcome them. 
It must be recollected that certitude is a deliberate 
assent given expressly after reasoning. If then my cer- 
I titude is unfounded, it is the reasoning that is in fault, 
not my assent to it. It is the law of my mind to seal 
up the conclusions to which ratiocination has brought 
me, by that formal assent which I have called a certi- 
tude. I could indeed have withheld my assent, but I 
should have acted against my nature, had I done so 
when there was what I considered a proof; and I did 
only what was fitting, what was incumbent on me, upon 
those existing conditions, in giving it. This is the pro- 
cess by which knowledge accumulates and is stored up 
both in the individual and in the world. I t has sonle- 
times been remarked, when men have boasted of the 
knowledge of modern times, that no ,vonder we see more 
than the ancients, because we are mounted upon their 
shoulders. The conclusions of one generation are the 
truths of the next. We are able, it is our duty, deli- 
berately to take things for granted which our forefathers 
had a duty to doubt about; and unless we su"mmarily 
put down disputation on points which have been already 
proved and ruled, we shall 'waste our time, and Inake no 
ad vances. Círcumstancps indeed 11lay arise, when a 
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(p1(
stion tnay }('gitill1ately bo revived, which has already 
1won definitely deterll1Ïllcd j but a re-consideration of 
SUC11 a question need not auruptly unsettle the existing 
certit ude of those \vho engage in it, or throw them into 
a, sceptiei:-:n1 about things in general, even though 
eventually they find they have been "Tong in a particu- 
lar Blatter. It wonla have been absurd to prohibit the 
controversy ,vhich has lately been held concerning the 
obligations of Newton to l)ascal; anù supposing it had 
i
sucd in thcir being establi
hed, the parti
ans of 
:N ewtoll would not have thought it necessary to re- 
nonnce their ccrt,itude of the law of gravitation itself, 
on the ground that t11CY had been Inistakcu in their 
certitude that .N ewton di
covercd it. 
If we are npvcr to be certain, after having been once 
certain \yroIlgly, then we ought never to atteulpt a 
proof bccause "'e have once tnaùe a bad one. Errors 
in reasonIng are !('ssons and ,varnil1gs, not to give np 
rl
asoning, hut to re.t
Oll with greater caution. It is 
nb
urù to LrC'ak up the ,vhole structure of Ollr kno,v- 
ledge, w hich i
 the glory of the 11111nan intellect, because 
the intellect is llot inf
lllible in its conclusions. If in 
any particular case" e have been n1istaken in our infer- 
ences ana the certitudes \,,!tich followed upon th8111., 
,ve are bouD,l of course to take the fact of this mistake 
into account, in making up our n1inc1s on any new 
question, before we proceeù to decide npon it. But if
 
while weighing the arglln1ents on one side and tho 
other and dr:L\ving our concJusion, that old mistake 
has a}rpac1y 1('en allowed for, or has been, to u
o a 
fa 111 il ior DIode (If 8pl'iLking, ùiReount('tl, t J 1('1] it. l)as no 
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outstanding claim against our acceptance of that con- 
clusion, after it has actually been drawn. Whatever 
be the legitimate weight of the fact of that mistake in 
our inquiry, justice has been done to it, before we have 
allowed ourselves to be certain again. Suppose I am 
walking out in the moonlight, and see dimly the out- 
lines of some figure among the trees j-it is a man. I 
draw nearer,-it is still a man; nearer still, and all 
hesitation is at an end,-I aID certain it is a man. But 
he neither moves, nor speaks when I address him; and 
then I ask myself what can be his purpose in hiding 
among the trees at such an hour. I come quite close 
to him, and put out my arm. Then I find for certain 
that what I took for a man is but a singular shadow, 
formed by the falling of the moonlight on the inter- 
I stices of some branches or their foliage. Am I not to 
, indulge my second certitude, because I was wrong in 
my first? does not any objection, which lies against 
my second from the failure of my first, fade away be- 
fore the evidence on ,vhich my second is founded? 
Or again: I depose on my oath in a ('ourt of justice, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief, thatI was robbed 
by the prisoner at the bar. Then, when the real offender 
is brought before me, I am obliged, to my great confu- 
sion, to retract. Because I have been mistaken in my 
I certitude, may I not at least be certain that I have been 
, mistaken? And further, in spite of the shock which 
that mis
ake gives me, is it impossible that th3 sight ot 
the real culprit may give me so luminous a conviction 
that at length I have got the right man, that, were it 
decent to,vards the court, or consistent with Relf-respect, 
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J [nay fin.] myself pr(
parcd to sweAr to t11C l(lentlt.y of 
the second, as I have already solelnnly comu1Ïtt('ù tHyse]f 
to the identity of the first? It is manifest that the 
two certitudeg stand each on its own ba:--is, and the 
antecedent objection to U1Y adnlis
ion of a truth w'hich 
was brought home to nle second, drawn frolll a hallu- 
cination ,vhich catne fir:;t" is a mere ab
tract nrgnnlPnt, 
irupotent when directed agaiu::;t good evidence lying 
in the concrete. 


3. 


(f in the criminal case which r have been supposing, 
the second certitude, felt by a witness, was a legitimate 
state of mind, so was the fir:;t,. An act, vie,ved in itself, 
is not wrong becau
e it is done wrongly. False certi- 
tudes arc faults because they arc false, not because they 
are (supposed) certitudes. They are, or lnay be, the 
attempt
 and the failures of an il1teJIcct in
ufficiently 
tra.ined, or off its gua!"d. .A ssent is an act of the mind, 
congenial to its uature; and it, a'3 other acts, Inay be 
made both when it ought to Le tnaùe, and when it 
ought nut. It is a free act, a personal act for which 
the doer is responsible, and the actual nli
takes in 
making it, be tLey ever so numerous or serious, have 110 
force whatever to prohibit the act itse]f. 'Ve are accus- 
tornf'd in such cases, to üppt.al to the lluì
iln, "Usuln 
non tollit abusus ;" a.nd it is plain t1Jat, if ,vhat Jnay ùo 
called functional disarrangements of the intellect are to 
be considered fatal to the recognition of tlle functions 
t.heIllselve
, t11en the luind has no laws whatever :1nd no 
nOl'uHtl CO 11 f:I tit ution. I jn:--t nuw e.puke of the growt 11 
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of knowledge; there is also a growth in the use of those 
faculties by which knowledge is acquired. The intellect 
ad mits of an education; man is a being of progress; he 
has to learn ho\v to fulfil his end, and to be what facts 
show that he is intended to be. His mind is in the first 
instance in disorder, and runs wild; his faculties have 
their rudimental and inchoate state, and are gradually 
carried on by practice and experience to their perfec- 
tion. No instances then whatever of mistaken certi- 
tude are sufficient to constitute a proof, that certitude 
itself is a perversion or extravagance of his nature. 
We do not dispense with clocks, because from time 
to time they go wrong, and tell untruly. A clock, or- 
ganically ccnsidered, may be perfect, yet it may require 
regulating. Tin that needful \york is done, the 
nloment-hand perhaps marks the half-lninllte, when 
the n1inute-hand is at the quarter-past, and the hour 
hand is just at noon, and the quarter-bell strikes the 
three-quarters, and the hour-bell strikes four, while 
t.he sun-dial precisely tells two o'clock. The sense of 
certitude may be called the bell of thö Întellect; anù 
I that it strikes when it should not is a proof that tho 
clock is out of order, no proof that the bell will be un- 
I trustworthy and useless, when it comes to us adjusted 
anJ regulated from the hands of the clock-maker. 
Our conscience too may be said to strike the hours, 
I an(1 will strike them wrongly, unless it be duly regu- 
lated for the performance of its proper function. It is 
the loud announcement of the principle of right in the 
details of conduct, as the sense of certitude is the dear 
witness to 'what is true. Both certitude and conscience 
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have a place in the norlnal condition of the mind. As 
.. 
a human being, I am unable, if I were to try, to live 
,vithout some kind of conscience; and I am as little 
able to live without those landlnarks of thought which 
certitude SeCUl"eS for me; still, as the halntller of a 
clock may tell untruly, so may my conscience and my 
sense of certitude be attacbed to Inental acts, whether 
of consent or of assont, which have no claim to be thus 
sanctioned. Both the moral and the intellectual 
sanction are liable to be biassed Ly personal inclina- 
tions and ll10ti \?es; both require alid aùmit of disci- 
pline; and, as it is no disproof of the authority of 
conscience that false consciences abound, neither 
does it destroy the ill1portance and the uses of certi- 
tude, because even educated minds, who are earnest in 
their inquiries after the truth, in lnany cases remain 
unùer the power of prej udice or delusion. 
rro this deficiency in ulental training a wider error is 
to be attributcd,-the Iuistaking for conviction and 
certitude states and frallles of mind \V hich n1ake no 
pretence to the fUlldalllentn 1 condition on 'which con- 
viction rpsts as distinct froin assent. The multitude of 
men confuse together the probable, the possible, and 
the certain, and apply these terms to doctrines and 
statenlents almost at random. They have no clear 
view ,vhat it is they know, what they presulue, what 
they suppose, and what they on]y assert. They make 
little distinction between credence, opinion, and profes- 
sion; at various tirnes they give thelli all perhaps the 
nan1e of certitude, and accordingly, \vhen they chang-e 
their minds, t1Jf'Y f
ncy they have given up points of 
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which they had a true convict.ion. Or at least by- 
standers thus speak of them, and the very idea of 
certitude falls into disrepute. 
In this day the subject-matter of thought and belief 
has so increased upon us, that a far higher mental for- 
mation is required than was necessary in times pa
 t, 
and higher than \ve have actually reached. The whole 
world is brought to our doors every morning, and our 
judgment is required upon social concerns, books, per- 
sons, parties, creeds, national acts, political principles 
and measures. We have to form our opinion, make 
our profession, take our side on a hundred matters on 
which we have but little right to speak at all. But we 
do speak, and must speak, upon them, though neither 
we nor those \vho hear us are ",-ell able to determine 
what is the real position of our intellect relatively to 
those many questions, one by one, on which we con1mit 
oursel ves; and then, since many of these questions 
change their complexion with the passing hour, and 
many require elaborate consideration, and nlany are 
simply beyond us, it is not wonderful, if, at the end of 
a few years, we have to revise or to repudiate our con- 
elusions; and then we shall be unfairly said to have 
changed our certitudes, and shall confirm the doctrine, 
that, except in abstract truth, no judgment rises higher 
than probability. 
Such are the mistakes about certitude among edu- 
cated men; and after referring to thelll, it is scarcely 
worth while to dwell upon the absurdities and excesses 
of the rude intellect, as seen in the world at large; ae: 
if anyone could dl'eam of treating as deliberate assents. 
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a:-\ as
ents upon assents, as convictions or certitu<1cs, 
the prejudices, credulities, infatuations, superstitions, 
fanaticislllS, the whilllS and fancie::;, the suùden irre- 
vocable plunges into the unknown, the obstinate deter- 
Ininations,-the offspring, as they are, of ignorance, 
wilfulness, cupidity, and pride,-which go so far to 
lllake up the history of mankind; yet these are often 
set down as instances of certituJ.e and of its failure. 


4. 


I have spoken of certitude as being assigned a definite 
and fixed place an10ng our mental acts; it follows upon 
exalnination and proof, as the bell sounds the hour, 
w hen the hands reach it,-so that no act or state of 
the intellect is certitude, bo,"vever it may re
emble it, 
which does not observe this appointed law. rrhis pro- 
viso greatly rlilninishes the catalogue of genuine cer- 
titudes. Another restriction is this :-the occasions 
or subject-Inatters of certitude are under law also. 
Putting aside the daily exercise of the senses, the 
principal subjects in spcular knowledge, about which 
we call be certain, are the truths or facts which are its 
La
is. As to this world, we are certain of the elements 
of knowledge, ,vhether general, scientific, historical, or 
such as bear on our daily needs anù habits, and relate 
to ourselves, our homes and families, our friends, 
Ileighbourhood, country, and civi] state. Beyond the
e 
elementary points of knowledge, lies a vast subject- 
lUaUer of opinion, credence, anù belief, vi? the fielJ 
of public atfair:4, of social ancl professional Jife, of 
Lu
illess, of duty, of literature, ûf taste, nay, of the 
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xperilnelltal sciences. On subjects such as these the 
reasonings and conclusions of mankind vary,-" mun- 
dum tradidit disputationi eorum j" -and prudent men 
in consequence seldom speak confidently, unless they 
are warranted to do so by genius, great experience, or 
some special quatification. They determine their 
judgments by what is probable, what is safe, what 
promises best, what has verisimilitude, what impresses 
and sways them. They neither can possess, nor lleed 
certitude, nor do they look out for it. 
Hence it is that-the province of certitude being so 
contracted, and that of opinion so large-it is COUlman 
to can probability the guide of life. This saying, when 
properly explained, is true; however, we must not 
suffer ourselves to carry a true maxim to an extreme; 
it is far from true, if we 80 hold it as to forget that 
without first principles there can be no conclusions at 
all, and that thus probability does in some sense pre- 
suppose and require the existence of truths which are 
certain. Especially is the maxim untrue, in respect to 
the othel" great department of knowlelige, the spiritual, 
if taken to support the doctrine, that the first principles 
and elements of religion, which are universally received, 
are mere nlatter of opinion; though in this day, it is 
too often taken for granted that religion is ODe of those 
subjects on which truth cannot be discovered, and on 
which one conclusion is pretty much on a level with 
another. But on the contrary, the initial truths of 
divine knowledge ought to be viewed as parallel to the 
initial truths of secular: as the latter áre certain, so 
too are the former. I cannot indeed deny that a decent 
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reverence for t1)(
 Sllprcille Being, an acquiescence in the 
claims of Revelafíon, a general prufessioll of Chrjstian 
doctrine, and some sort of attcndR nee on sacred orùi- 
nances, is in fact all the religion that is usual with even 
the better sort of )llen, anù that for all this a sufficient 
ba
i
 may certainly be fouud in pru1abilities; hut if 
religion is tü be devotion, aud not a Ine1'o Blat tel' of 
sentiment, if it is to be Blade the ruling principle of 
our livc
, if our actions, one by one, ana our daily con- 
duct, are to be consistently directed towards an Invis- 
ible Being, we need sonlething highl'r than a lucre 
balance of argulnents to fix :Lud to control our Ininds. 

acrifice of wl'alth, nalHe, or positio:u, faith and hope, 
self-cunquest, cOIDlnunion with the spiritual \vorll1, pre- 
supro
e a real huld aliJ IJabitunl intuition of the ohjects 
of Rcye]ation, which is certitude under another nalne. 
1.'0 this issue indeed we may bring the Inain differ- 
ence, vie\, l,d philosophical1y, between nUlninal Cllri8- 
tianity on the one ha ,d, and vital Christianity on the 
other. Rational, 
ensihle men, as they consider theIU- 
selves, mell ,vho do not comprehend the very notion 
of loving God above all things, are content with such 
a measure of prubahility for the truths of religion, as 

erves them in their secular transactions; but those 
who are delib(.rately staking their all upon the hopes 
of the next worhl, think it reasonable, and find it 
necef':-,ary, before startiug on their new course, to have 

olne points, clear and ÌIllIDutable, to start fro In; 
otherwise, they will not start at all. rfhey 
lsk, 3S a 
prelin1iuary condition, to have the ground sure nndf\r 
their feet; they look for more than hUlnan reaSOIlJugs 
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and inferences, for nothing less than the "strong 
consolation," as the Apostle speaks, of those "im- 
mutable things in which it is impossible for God to 
lie," His counsel and His oath. Christian earnestness 
may be ruled by the \vorId to be a perverseness or a 
delusion; but, as long as it exists, it will presuppose 
certitude as the very life which is to animate it. 
This is the true parallel between hU1l1an and divine 
knowledge; each of them opens into a large field of 
Inere opinion, but in both the one and the other the 
primary principles, the general, fundalllental, cardinal 
truths are irrnllutable. In human matters we are 
guided by probabilities, but, I repeat, they are proba- 
bilities founded on certainties. It is on no probability 
that we are constantly receiving the informations and 
dictates of sense and memory, of our intellectual in- 
stincts, of the moral sense, and of the logical faculty. 
It is on no probability that we receive the general. 
izations of science, and the great outlines of history. 
These are certain trutl1s; and from theln each of us 
forms his own judgments and directs his own course, 
according to the probabilities which they suggest to 
him, as the navigator applies his observations and his 
charts for the determination of his course. Sucb is 
the main view to be taken of the separate provinces of 
probability and certainty in matters of this world; and 
so, as regards the world invisible and future, we have 
a direct and conscious knowledge of our 
Iaker, His 
attributes, His providences, acts, \vorks, and will, from 
nature, and revelation; and, beyond this knowledge lies 
the large domain of theology, metaphysics, and ethics, 
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on whieh it is not allu,veJ to us to aL1\9ance bejyorù 
probabilities, 0; to attain to lllore tLan an opinion. 
Such on th0 wholo is the analogy between our 
kllowleùge of rnatters of this world ana nlaUers of thi) 
"orId unseen j-indefectihle cert.itude in prilnary trut.h
J 
ulnnifold variations of opinion in their application and 
Ji:-;po
ition. 


5. 


I have said that Certitll<1e J wh
ther in human 01' 
divino kuowleJgc, i
 attainable as regartls general ana 
cardinal truths j and that in neither department of 
knowledge, on t.ho whole J is certitlllle di
cl'editedJ lost, 
or reversed: for, in Inatter of fact, ,vhether in hUlnan 
or divine, tho
e primary truths have ever kept their 
place fronl tho tilDe wlIcn they tir
t took po
scs
iou of 
it. Ilowever, there is one obvious objection which 
nlay be nlade to this representation, and 1 proceed to 
take notice of it. 
It nlay be urged then, that tin10 was when the 
prilnary truth
 of Fcience wore unknown, and when in 
c(ln:-:equencp various tlIeories were hell1 J contrary to each 
other. rrh/-, first elenlent of all things was said to be 
water, to be air, to be fire j the fran1ework of the 
universe was eternal; or it was the ever-new combinn- 
tion of innulnerable atoms: the planets were fixed in 
solid crYRtal revolving spheres; or they moved round 
the earth in epicycles mùunted upon circular orbits j 
or th
y were carried whirling round about the sun, 
wbile the sun was whirling round the earth. About 
sucb doctrines there was no certitude, no more tl1an 
there is now certitude about the origin of languages, 
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the age of nIan, or the evolution of species, consiaered 
as philosophical questions. Now theology is at present 
in the very same state in which natural science was five 
hundred years algo; and this is the proof of it,-that, 
instead of there being one received theological science in 
the world, there are a multitude of hypotheses. We 
have a professed science of Atheism, another of Deism, a 
Pantheistic, ever so many Christian theologies, to say 
nothing of Judaism, Islamism, and the Oriental religions. 
Each of these creeds has its o,vn upholders, and these 
upholders all certain that it is the very and the only 
truth, a,nd these same upholders, it may happen, pre- 
sently giving it up, and then taking up some other 
creed, and being certain again, as they profess, that it 
and it only is the truth, these various so-called truths 
being incompatible with each other. Are not Jews 
certain about their interpretation of their law? yet they 
become Christains: are not Catholics certain about the 
new law? yet they become Protestants. At present 
then, and as yet, there is no clear certainty anywhere 
about religious truth at all ; it has still to be discovered; 
and therefore for Catholics to claim the right to lay 
I down the first principles of theological science in their 
own way, is to assume the very matter in dispute. 
First let their doctrines be universally received, and 
then they will have a right to place them on a level 
with the certainty which belongs to the laws of motion 
or of refraction. This is the objection which I propose 
to consider. 
Now first as to the want of universal reception which 
ís urged against the Catholic dognlas, this part of the 
R 
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ohj
('tioT1 will ij(lt l'('(lnirf:' nlany ,yorùs. Surely a truth 
or a fact may be certain, though it ig nut geu('rally 
received ;-we are each of us ever gaining thruugh our 

enses various certainties, ,vhich no one sbares \vith us ; 
again, the certailltiesofthe sciences are in thepu

e
8ion 
of a few countries only, and for the 11l0
t part only of 
the eùucated clas:::;es in tbo
p countrie
; yet the philo- 
'\ophers of :Europe and America \voulù feel certain that 
t he earth rolled round the sun, in spite of the )ndian 
belit->f of its being f'upported by an elephant with a tor- 
toi
e under it. 'rhe Catholic Church then, though not 
universa By ackno,vledged, may \vithout incon
istency 
C'laim to teach the primary truths of reli6'ion, just as 
modern science, though but partially received, claill1s to 
teach the great principles and laws which arc the foun- 
dation of secular kno\yledge, and that with a significance 
to ,,'hich no other religious SYStCD1 can pretend, because 
it is its very profession to sppak to all mankind, and its 
very badge to be ever makiug converts all over the 
earth, whereas other religions are more or less variable 
in their teaching, tolerant of each other, and local, and 
professedly local, in their habitat and character. 
'rhis, however, is not tLe main point of the objection; 
the rca1 difHcu Ity lies not in thp yariety of religious, 
but in the cùntradiction, conflict, and change of reli- 
gious certitudes. '['ruth need not be univer
al, but it 
Inust of nec

sity be certain j and ct-'rtainty, in order 
to be cl'rtninty, must endure; yet huw is thi
 rèa
Ol1- 
n ble expectation fulfilll'd in the case of religion? On 
the C0ntrary. those who haye bepn thp Dlost certain in 
theIr heliefs an' sOml't/ilne
 f'ound io lose UlOID, Cathulics 
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as wen as others; and then to take up new beliefs, 
perhaps contrary ones, of which they become as certain 
as if they had never been certain of the old. 
In answering this representation, I begin with recur, 
ring to the remark which I have already made, that 
assent and certitude have reference to propositions, one 
by one. We may of course assent to a number of pro- 
positions aU together, that is, we may make a number 
of assents all at once; but in doing so we run the risk 
or putting upon one level, and treating as if of the same 
value, acts of the mind which are very different from 
each other in character and circumstance. An assen t, 
I indeed, is ever an assent; but given assents may be 
strong or weak, deliberate or impulsive, lasting or 
ephemeral. Now a religion is not a proposition, but a 
system; it is a rite, a creed, a philosophy, a rule of duty, 
all at once; and to accept a religion is neither a simple 
aclsent to it nor a complex, neither a conviction nor 
a prejudice, neither a notional assent nor a real, not 
a mere act of profession, nor of credence, nor of opinion, 
nor of speculation, but it is a collection of all these 
various kinds of assents, at once and together, some of 
one description, some of another; but, out of all these 
difl'erent assents, how many are of that kind which I 
11ave called certitude? Certitudes indeed do not change, 
but who shall pretend that assents are indefectible f 
For instance: the fundamental dogma of Protestant- 
ism is the exclusive authority of Holy Scripture; but 
in holding this a Protestant holds a host of propositions, 
explicitly or implicitly, and holds them with assents 
of .various character. Among these propositions, ne 
R 2 
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holJs t11at Scri,pture is the Divine llpvelatioll itself, 
tha t it is inspireJ, that nothing is kno" n in doctrine 
but ,vhat is there, that the Church has no authority in 
luatters of doctrine, that, as claillling it, it condelnncd 
long ago in the .A pocalypse, that 8t. John ,vrute the 
Apocalypse, that justification is by faith only, that our 
Lord is GoJ, that thcre are seventy-two generations 
between AJam and our Lord. Now of which, out of 
an these propositions, is he certain? and to how lnany 
of them is his assent of one and the same description? 
Ilis belief, that Scripture is COlnmensurate vrith the 
Divine H,cvelation, is perhaps implicit, not conscious; 
as to inspiration, lIe clops not ,veIl know what the word 
means, and his assent is scarcely more than a profe
- 
F\ion; that no doctrine is true but ,vhat can be proved 
from Scripture he understands, and his assent to it is 
what I have called speculative; that the Church has 
no authority he holds with a real assent or belief; that 
t he Church is condelnned in the Apocalypse is a stand- 
ing prejudice; that St. John wrote the Apocalypse is 
his opinion; that ju
tification is by faith only, he 
accepts, but scarcely can be said to apprehend; that 
our Lurù is God pcrhap
 he is certain; that there are 
seventy-two generations between Adam and Christ he 
accepts on cl'cdellce. Yet, if he were asked the ques- 
tion, he would most probably answer that he was 
certain of the tt'uth of "Protestantisln," though 
" Protestantism" means these things and a hundred 
more all at once, and though he believes ,vith actual 
certitude only one of them al1,-that indeed a doglna 
ot most sacreù itnportance, but not the discove.'y of 
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Luther or Calvin. He ,vould think it enough to say 
that he was a foe to " Romanism " and" Socinianism/' 
and to avow that he gloried in the Reformation. HE' 
looks upon each of these religious professions, Protes
 
tantism, Romanism, Socinianism and 'l"heisln, merely 
as units, as if they were not each made up of many 
elements, as if they had nothing in common, as if a 
transition from the one to the other involved a simple 
obliteration of all that had been as yet written on his 
mind, and would be the reception of a new faith. 
'Vhen, then, we are told that a man has changed ft'om 
one religion to another, the first question which we 
have to ask, is, have the first and the second religions 
nothing in common? If they have common doctrines, 
he has changed only a portion of his creed, not the 
whole: and the next question is, has he ever made much 
of any doctrines but such as are if otherwise common 
to his Dew creed and his old? what doctrines was he 
certain of among the old, and what among the new? 
Thus, of three Protestants, one become
 a Catholic, a 
I second a Unitarian, and a third an unbeliever: how is 
this? The first becomes a Catholic, because he assented, 
as a Protestant, to the doctrine of our Lord's divinity, 
I with a real assent and a genuine conviction, and because 
this certitude, taking possession of his mind, led him on 
I to welcome the Catholic doctrines of the Real Presence 
I and of the Theotocos, till his Protestantism fell off from 
him, and he submitted himself to the Church. The 
second becamë a Unitarian, because, proceeding on the 
principle that Scripture was the rule of faith and that a 
ma.n's private judgment was its rule of interpretatioll J 
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and finding tbat the doctrine of the Nicene anil Atbaua- 
Rlan Creeds did not follo\v by logical necessity from the 
text of Scripture, h(' said to himself, "The word of Uud 
has been nlade of none effect by the traditions of men," 
ilnd therefore nothing was left for hitn but to profe
s 
what be con
id('red prirnitive Chri
tianity, and to be- 
COUle a Ilnmanitarian. 1
he third gradually subsided 
into infidelity, bec-ausA he started with the Protestant 
dogma, cheri
hed in the depths of his nature, that a 
priesthood \vas a corruption of the silllplicity of the 
Gospel. First, then, he would protest against the 
sacrifice of tlu.> 1tfa
8; next he gave up baptismal re- 
generation, and tbe sacranlental principle; then he 
a:-:ked himself whether doglnas ,vere not a restraint on 
Chri
tian liberty a
 we1l as sacr:nnents; then CaIne the 
question, what after aU was the Ube of teacherR of reli- 
gion? why should anyone stand between hin1 and his 
)Iaker ? After a time it struck him, that this obvious 
question had to be answered by the Apostles, as ,veIl 
as by the Anglican clergy; so he came to the conclu- 
sion tLat the true and only revelation of God to man 
is that which is ,vritten on the heart. This did for a, 
time, and he remained a Deist. But then it occurred 
to him, tbat this inward moral law was there ,vithin 
the breast, whether there was a God or not, and that 
it was a roundabout way of enforcing tbat law, to 
;ay 
tl1at it came from God, and simply unnecessary, con- 
sidering it carried witt} it its own sacred and sovereign 
authority, as our feelings instinctively 'testifi(\d; and 
when he turned to look at the physical world arollucl 
him, he rea.lly ùiù not see what scientifi
 !)roof thp)"\J 
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was there of the Being of God at all, and it 
seemed to him as if all things would go on quite as 
well as at present, without that hypothesis as with it; 
so he dropped it, and became a PUTUS, PUtU8 Atheist. 
Now the world will say, that in these three cases old 
certitudes were lost, and new were gained; but it is 
not so: each of the three men started with just one 
certitude, as he would have himself professed, had he 
examined himself narrowly; and he carried it out and 
carried it with him into a new system of belief. Ho 
was true to that one conviction from first to last; and 
on looking back on the past, would perhaps insist upon 
this, and say he had really- been consistent all through, 
when others made much of his great changes in reli- 
gious opinion. He has indeed made serious additions 
to his initial ruling principle, but he has lost no con- 
viction of which he was originally possessed. 
I will take one more instance. À man is converted 
to the Catholic Church from his admiration of its reli- 
gious system, and his disgust with Protestantism. 'rhat 
admiration reluains; but, after a tillié, he leaves his 
new faith, perhaps returns to his old. 'rhe reason, if 
\\ e may conjecture, Inay sometimes be this: he has 
never believed in the Church's iufallibility; in her doc- 
trinal truth he has believed, but in her infallibility, no. 
He was asked, before he was received, whether he held 
aU that the Church taught, he replied he did; but he 
understood the question to mean, whether he held those 
particular doctrines" which at that time the Church in 
[natter of fact forlllalJy taught," whereas it really meant 
cc whatever the Church then or at any Íuture tÌln
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should teach." Thu
, 11e never bad the indispen
m.ùle 
and elclnentary faith of a Catholic, and was simply no 
subject for reception into the fold of the Church. This 
bcing the ca<::.e, when the Immacul.tte Conception is 
defineù, he feels that it is SOll1ething more than he 
bargained for ,vhen he became a Catholic, and accorù- 
iug1y he gives up his rl'ligious profession. The ,vorld 
,,'ill say that he has lost his certitude of the divinity 
of the Catholic :Faith, but he never had it. 
The first point to be ascertaine<1, then, whcn we hE:ar 
of a change of religious certitude in another, is, what 
the doctrines are on which his so-called certituùe 
before now and at present has respectively fallen. AU 
doctrines besides these wcre tbe accidents of his pro- 
fes
ion, and the indefectibility ot certitude 'would not 
be disproved, though he changed them every year. 
There are few religions which have no points ill cotn- 
n1on; and these, whether true or false, when en1braced 
with an absolute conviction, are the pivots on which 
changes take place in that collection of credences, 
opinions, prejudices, and other assents, whieh make up 
what is called a n1an's selection and aduption of a form 
of religion, a denon1ÎnatioD, or a Church. There have 
been Prot.estants whose idea of enlightened Chri
tianity 
has been a strpnuous antagonism to what they consider 
the unmanline
s and unreasonableness of Catholic 
n1orality, an antipathy to the precepts of patience, 
n1eeknes
, forgivelle
s of injuries, and cha,-,t.ity. All 
this they have considered a wonJan's rp]igion, the 
Ol'nalnenL of n1011k
, of the sick, the feeble, and the old. 
Lu:::;t, reveugp, anlbitiun, courage, pride, thl'
l', they 
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have fancied, made the man, and want of them the 
slave. No one could fairly accuse such men of any 
great change of their convictions, or refer to them in 
proof of the defectibility of certitude, if they were one 
day found to have taken up the profession of Islam. 
And if this intercommunion of religions holds good, 
even when the common points between them are but 
errors held in common, much more natural will be the 
transition from one religion to another, without injury 
to existing certitudes, when the common points, the 
objects of those certitudes, are truths; and still stronger 
in that case and more constraining will be the syrnpathy, 
with which minds that love truth, even when they have 
surrounded it with error, will yearn towards the 
Catholic faith, which contains within itself, and claims 
as its own, all truth that is elsewhere to be found, and 
more than all, and nothing but truth. This is the 
secret of the influence, by which the Church draws to 
herself converts from such various and conflicting re- 
ligions. They come, not so much to lose what they have, 
as to gain what they bave not; and ill order that, by 
means of what they have, more n1ay be given to them. 
St. Augustine tells us that there is no :false teaching 
without an intermixture of truth; and it is by the light 
of those particular truths, contained respectively in the 
various religions of men, and by our certitudes about 
tllE'm, which are possible wherever those truths are found, 
that we pick our way, slowly perhaps, but surely, into 
the One Religion which God has given, taking our certi- 
tudes with uS,llot to lose, but to keep them more securely, 
Bud to understand and love their objects more perfl'ctly. 
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Not even are 
dolatûrs aUtI heathen out of the rangA 
of SOIne of tbese religiou
 trut b8 and their corr(,lat i ve 
certitudes. The old Greek and ROlnan polytheists had, 
a
 they 
ho'v in their litol'ature, clear and 8trongnotiou..;, 
uay, vivid Inental in1:1ges, of a Particular Providence, of 
the power of prayer, of the rule of Diviue Governance, 
of the law of cOJl
cience, of sin and guilt, of expiation 
by Ineans of 
acI'ifices, and of future retribution: I will 
even add, of th
 Unity and Per::;onalityof the Suprl'lne 
Being. 'rhis it is that throws such a magnificent light 
over the IIolueric poenl
) the tragic ch0ruses, and tho 
Odps of Pinùar; and it has its counterpart in t.he 
philosophy of Socrates aud of the Stoics, antl in snch 
hist orians a
 Iferodot us. J t \von IJ. he out of place to 

peak confidpntlyof a. state of society which ha
 pa

ed 
:l\vay, but at fir::;t sight it does not appear \vhy the 
truths \vhich I have pnuluerated should not have re- 
ceivld as genuine 3nd deliberate an a.ssent on the part 
of Socrates or Clanthc:" (of cour
e with divine aifls, 
but they do not enter into thi8 di
cu
sjon), as 'vas 
given to them by St. John or St. l
aul, nay, an asscnt 
which rose to certitude. 
Iuch Ulore 
afely may it 
bt:1t pronounced of a _
Iahometan, that he Inay have a 
certitude of the Diviue Unity, a
 ,yen fiR a Christian; 
and of a Jew' that he Inay believ
 as truly as a Christian 
in the resurrection of the body; ana of a UllitarIau 
t11at he Cfin give a deliberate anù real a
sent to the fact 
of a Hllperllatural revelation, to the ChJ'i
tiall Inil'ètclcR, 
to tbe eternal1noralla\\', and to the ilnlnortality of rhe 
Bout And 80, again, a Prote:-\tant Inay, not onI) in 
worJ
l but iu IuiuJ una heart, hold, a..; if Ilt
 \\il'rC 
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Catholic, with simple certitude, the doctrines of the 
Holy l'rinity, of the fall of man, of the need of re- 
generation, of the efficacy of Divine Grace, and of the 
pORsibility and danger of falJing away. And thus it is 
conceivable that a man might travel in his religious 
profession all the way from heathenism to Catholicity, 
through 1Iahometanism, Judaism, Unitarianism, Pro- 
testantism, and Anglicanism, without anyone certitude 
lost, but with a continual accumulation of truths, which 
claimed from him and elicited in his intellect fresh and 
fresh certitudes. 
In saying all this, I do not forget that the sarno 
doctrines, as held in different religions, may be and 
often are held very differen tl y, as belonging to distinct 
wholes or forms, as they are called, and exposed to the 
influence and the bias of the teaching, perhaps false, 
with which they are associated. rrhus, for instance; 
whatever be the resemblance between St. Augustine's 
doctrine of Predestination and the tenet of Calvin 
upon it, the two really differ from each other toto cælo 
in significance and effect, in consequonce of the place 
they hold in the systems in which they are respectively 
incorporated, j list as shades and tints show so differ- 
ently in a painting according to the masses of colour 
to which they are attached. But, in spite of thi
, a 
man may so hold the doctrine of personal election as 
a Calvinist, as to be able still to hold it as a Catholic. 
However, I have been speaking of certitùdes which 
remain unimpaired, or rather confirmed, by a change of 
religion; on the contrary there are others, whether we 
call thcln certitudes or convictions J which perish in the 
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change, <lS St. p. nl's conviction of the SUffiC1('YH'Y of 
the J c,vi
h L:nv came to an 
nd on his becoming a 
Christian. No,v how is buch a Reries of fact
 to be re- 
conciled "ith the doctrine which I have been enforcing? 
\ \
Lat conviction could be stroHgcr than the faith of 
the Jews in the perpetuity of the 
rosaic system? 
rrhose, then, it rnny be said, who ab
naoned J udaj
n1 
for the G.o
pel, surply, in so dûing, bore the most em- 
phatic of testimonies to tho defectibility of certitnòe. 
And, in likf' mnnncr, a 
Iaholnetan 1I1ay be so deeply 
convinced that 
[a.holnet i
 the prophet of God, that it 
would be only by a quibble aùont the meaning of tho 
"f\ ord "certitude" that we could maintain, that, on his 
hecoyning a Catholie, he did not unequivocally prove 
that cel'titud" is defectible. 
t\nd it loay be argued, 
p('rhap
, in the ca
e of bom
 TIu'n1bers of the Church 
of England, that their faith in the valiilityof Anglican 
orders, and tho invisibility of tho Church':-; unity, ið so 
absolute, so deliberat<', that their ahnndonnlent of it, 
did they heCOnlf' Catholics or 8ceptic
, would Ll
 tanta- 
lIlo11nt to the abandonment of a certitude. 

 0"', in ITle('ting this difficulty, I will not urge (Ie.st 
I 
hou}d be accu
l'd of quibbling), that certitude is a 
conviction of ,vhat is trup, and that these so-cnlIcd cer- 
titudÐ
 have come to nought, Lec(luse, their ohjects being 
crl'or
, not truths, they really were not ccrtitu<1e
 nt all ; 
nor will I in
ist, as I might, tha.t they ought to be 
proved first to be something n10re thf\n mere prpjudices, 
assents without reason and judglncllt, before they can 
fairly be takpll as instances uf tlIP defcctibility of 
ct'rtituùp; but I simpJy ask, as rC'ga.r<1s the z('al ot tIlt' 
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Jews .for the sufficiency of their law, (even though it 
implied genuine certitude, not a prejudice, not a mere 
conviction,) still was such zpal, such professed certitude, 
found in those who were eventually converted, or in 
those who were not; for, if those who had not that 
certitude became Christians and those who had it 
remai.ned Jews, then loss of certitude in the 1atter is 
not instanced in the fact of the conversion oft.he former. 
St. Paul certainly is an exception, but his conversion, 
as also his after-life, was miraculous; ordinarily speak- 
ing, it was not the zealots who supplied members to 
the Catholic Church, but those" men of good wil1," 
who, instead of considering the Ia\v as perfect and 
eternal, "looked for the redemption of Israel," and for 
"the knowledge of salvation in the remission of sins." 
And, in like manner, as to those learned and devout 
men among the Anglicans at the present day, who 
come so near the Church without acknowledging her 
claims, I ask whether there are not two classes among 
them also,-those who are looking out beyond their 
own body for the perfect way, and those on the other 
hand who teach that the Anglican eomlllunion is the 
golden Inean between men who believe too m ueh and 
men who believe too little, the centre of unity to 
which East and West are destinei] to gravitate, the 
instrulllent and the mould, as the Jews might think of 
their own moribund institutions, through which the 
kingdom of Christ is to be established all over the 
earth. And next 1 would ask, which of these two 
classes supplies con verts to the Church; for if they 
come from among those \vho never professed to be 
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quit.e certain of .the special Etreugth of the .1.nglic'lD 
position J such men cannot be quoted a
 instanceb of the 
defectibility of certitude. 
There i3 indeed another cl. g
 of beliefs, of which I 
Inu
t take notice, the failure of which may be t'lken at 
fir
t bight 8.8 a proof that certituùe Inay be lost. Yet 
they clearly deserve no other narne than prej udice'-'J as 
heing foundpd upon reports of facts, or on arguments, 
wllich will not bear careful exarnination. 8uch ,vas thp 
di:.:gu:-;r fl-,]t to,varùs our predecessora in primitive timcs, 
the Christian
 of th
 first centurie..., ab s secret society, 
as a cOIlFpirac)" ag-ainst the civil power, as a set of 
mer n, 
ordld, Je:-,picable fanatics, as mon
ters revelling 
in blood and irnpurity. Such also is the deep prejudice 
nowe}.i:-;ting 8(rain..;t the Church among Prote
tants, 
who dress her up in the mo
t hideous and loathsome 
images, which rightly attach, in the prophetic descrip- 
tions, to the evil spirit, his agents and instruluents. 
J\ud so of the numberJess calumnips directed against 
individual Catholics, against our religious bodies and 
rnen in authority, which serve to feed and sustain the 
su!-'picion and dislike with which everything Catholic is 
regarded in this c(Juntry. But ag a per:Ûstence in such 
prejudices is no evidence of their truth, 80 an abandon- 
Tuent of them is no evidence that certitude can faiL 
Ther ii )"ct anoth(>r claQs of prejudices against the 
Catholic RpIigion, which is far more tolerable and 
int .lligible than those on which I have ùecn dwelling, 
hut 6till in no sen'3e certitudes. Indeed, I douht 
whether tIley would b(
 con!-'idered n10re tban presulup- 
ti\'c npinious by the pel'SOIlS who entertain thclU 
u(;h 
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is the ide3. \vhich ha.8 pa5S - .:.d cer..:un philosopher . 
anCIent and modern that miracles are an infrin
men 
and disfiO'urement of the beautiful order of na nre. 

 neh, too.. is the pe
uasion, common among political 
and literarY' men, tha the Catholic Church is incon
i;;;- 
tent wi::h the true intere,"" of the human race, mth 

 eidl progre
5 wit h ration- I freedom, with ::: 
 
go,ernmenr. À reTIunciation of tnèsè imaginations 
 
I:.l"Jt a change in eertitnde
. 

o much on this 
ubject. _ill concret law are 
general, and persoDs, as such do not fall under laws. 
"till, I ha,e gone 8 
)()d way as I think 0 remo,e 
the objections to the doctrine of the indefectibilitY' 0 
certitude in matter
 of religon, though I canno 
a5
igD to it an inf111ible token. 


6. 
One further rern'l.rk may be made. Certitude d è
 
not admit of an interior. immediatt'- t{'S[ ,:,ufficien to 
disc.riminate it from false certitude. Such 8 t:'
" i
 
I endered impc.....,ible from the circum
 nre th.:\[ when 
we make the mental act explè
'
 by (I know," we 

nm up the 'Whole serie
 of reflex judgment
 wbich 
might each in turn
 
ucce

i,ely exe
i

 ,
 cri
 îc ] 
function w'Waros tho
e of the 
el"iès which pr
('ede it 
But still, if it is the general rule that certitude is 
inl1efectible, mll not that indefectibilit, it
elf become 
at least in the e,ent a critt:'rion of the 
nuinene
-5 of 
the certitude? or is there ;.U1Y ri,al 
t'1h:"\ ür h
bit of 
the intellect, which ch1ims to be indefèctible aj
."\ ') ...\ 
few words will suffice to answer the
t:' qUt
sti\.)I.
. 
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Prelni
ing tl 'lt all rules arc but gellpral, espec;al1y 
tho
e \vhich relate to the mind, I observe that inde- 
fectibility may at l('ast serve as a negative test of 
certitude, or sine quit non condition, so that \vhoeve'-" 
loses hi
 conviction on a given point is thereby proved 
not to havo been certain of it. Certitu<le ought to stand 
all trials, or it is not certitude. Its very office is to 
cherish and maintain its o1)ject, and its very lot and 
Juty is to sustain rude f.\}locks in lnaint(!nance of it 
"rithout being danlaged by theln. 
1 will take an example. Let us suppose ,ve are told 
on an unimpeacbable authority, that a mall \vhom we 
saw die is now alive again and at his ,vork, as it \vas his 
wont to be; let us suppose we actually see hin1 alid 
converse with him; what win heconle of our certitude 
of his death? I do not think we should give it up; how 
could \ve, \vhcn we actually saw hirn die? At fì
'Ht, 
indeed, wo sl)ould be thrown into an a
tonishment and 
confusion so great, that the world \vould seenl to reel 
round us, and we should be ready to give up the use of 
our senses and of our memory, of our reflective powers, 
and of our reason, and even to deny our power of 
thinking, and our existence itself. Such confidence have 
we in the doctrine that'when life goes it never returns. 
N or would our bewilderment be less, when the first 
blow was over j but our reason would rally, and with our 
reason our certitude would come back to us. \Vbat- 
ever came of it, we should never cease to know and to 
confess to ourselves both of the contrary facts, that we 

rt\v him die, and that. after dying we saw hinI aliYß 
agaIn. 'rhe overpo\vering strangcnes8 of our cx- 
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perience ,"vould have no power to shake our eertituJe 
in the facts which created it. 
Again, let us suppose, for argument's sake, that 
ethnologists, philologists, allatorni
ts, and antiquarians 
agreed together in separate dernonstrations that thero 
were half a dozen races of men, and that they were all 
descended from gorillas, or chimpanzees, or ouraug- 
outangs, or baboons; moreover.. tlHtt Adam was an 
historical personage, with a well-a
certained dwellilJg- 
place, surroundings and date, in a comparatively 
lHodern world. On the other hand, let me believe 
that the Word of God Himself distinctly decla.res that 
there were no men before Adam, that he was immedi- 
ately made out of the slin1e of the earth, and that he is 
the firBt father of alllllen that are or ever have been. 
lIere is a contradiction of statements luore direct than 
in the former instance; the two cannot stand together; 
one or other of them is untrue. But whatever means I 
might be led to take, for making, if possible, the an- 
tagonism tolerable, I conceive I should never give up 
my certitude ill that truth which on sli.Hìcient grounds 
I deterlllined to corne from heaven. If I so believed, I 
should not pretend to argue, or to defend lllyself to 
others; I should be patient; I should look for better 
days; but I should still believe. If.. indeed, I had 
hitherto only half believed, if I be1ieved with an assent 
short of certitude, or with an acquiescence short of 
assent, or hastily or on light grounds, thee the case 
would be altered; but if, after full consiùeration, and 

tvailillg myself of IllY best lights, I did think that 
Leyond all question God spoke as I thought lie did, 
s 
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philosophers find ü1o..perilnentalists Inight take their 
coursp for mù, - I should consider that they and I 
thought and rea
oned in different Inediuln
, and that 
my cf>rtitude was as little in collision ,vith them or 
òarnagcd Ly them, as if they attempted to counteract 
in some great matter chemical action by the force of 
gravit,y, or to weigh luagnetic influence against 
napillary attraction. Of course, I am putting an 
impossible case, for philosophical discoveries cannot 
really contradict divine revelation. 
So much on tll(\ inaet(
ctibility of certitude; as to 
tho que:stion \vhcther any other as
ent is indefectible 
Lesides it, I think prejudico Inay be such; but it 
ca.nnot b(\ confused with certitude, for the one i
 an 
assent previous to rational grounùs, and the other an 
as
eut given expressly after careful ex
unillatioll. 
I t seems theu that on the whole there aro three 
conùitions of certitude: that it follows on investiga- 
tion and proof, that it is accompanied by a specific 
sellse of iutellectual satisfaction anù repose, and that 
it is irrever
iLle. If the a
sent is nlaùe ,vithout 
rational gruunds, it is a rash judgll1ent, a fancy, or a 
prejlll1ice; if without tllc SeJlRe of finality, it is scarcely I 
lnore than an inference; if without perllH
liellce, it iE 
a IDPrù COli vlctlon. 
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 1. FORMAL INFERENCE. 


INFERENCE is the conditional acceptance ofa proposition, 
Assent is the unconditional; the object of Assent is a 
truth, the object of Inference is the truth-like or a 
I verisimilitude. The problem which I have undertaken 
, is that of ascertaining how it comes to pass that a 
conditional act leads to an unconditional; and, having 
now shown that assent really is unconditional, I proceed 
.to show how inferential exercises, as such, always must 
be conditional. 
We reason, when we hold this by virtue of that; 
whether we hold it as eviùent or as approximating or 
tending to be evident, in either case we so hold it 
because of holding something else to be evident or 
tending to be evident. In the next place, our reasoning 
ordinarily presents itself to our mind as a simple act, 
not a process or series of acts. We apprehend the 
antecedent and then apprehend the con
equent, without 
S 2 
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exphcit recognition of thp 1l1cdium connccting the two, 
as if Ly a sort of direct association of the first thought 
with the second. ,\ c proceed by a 
ort of instinctive 
perception, frotn preIllis
 to conclusion. I call it in- 
stinctivc, not as if the faculty were one and the ::,ame 
to all men in strength and quality (as we generally 
conceive of ill
tinct), Lut because orùinarily, or at least 
often, it acts by h spontaneous inlPulse, as prompt and 
inevitable as the exercise of senso alid mClnory. 'Ve 
perceive external objects, and we remember past evcuts, 
\vithout kU(I\ving ho,v ,vo do so j and iulike l!lanner wo 
l'caS(ln without effort and intention, or any nece
sary 
cons('iou
llc
s of the path w hieh the In
nd takes in 
pa
sing froln antecedent to conclu
ioll. 
8uch i
 ratiocination, in wbat D1ay be called a state of 
nature, as it is founa in the ulleducated,-nay, in all 
lllPll, in its ordinary exercise; nor is there any antecedent 
ground for dcterrnillillg that it ,,,ill not bo as correct in 
its informations aB it i
 instillcti ve, as trustworthy as are 

ensible perception and Illelnory, lhough its informa- 
tions are not so Ï1nlllet1iate and have 
L ,videI' range. By 
means of sense ,ve gain kno,vletlgp directly; by tHeans. 
of rea!:'olling ,ve gflin it in<lil't'ctly, tl1at is, by virtup of a 
previous knowletlgc. Alid if \ve may justly regard the 
universe, according to thl' 111eaning of the \vord, as one 
whole, we may also believe justly that to know one part 
of it is necessari]y to knoTV n1uch nlore than that oue 
part. This thougl1t It'aa
 us to a further view of 
ratiocination. rrhe proverb says, " Ex pede llel'culem;" 
and we ha.ve actual experience how t he pl'acti
t.'J 
zoologist can ùuilù up SOlne intricate organiza.tion frolli 
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the sight I)f its smal1est bone, evoking the whole as if 
It were a renlembrance; how, again, a philosophical 
antiquarian, by means of an inscription, interprets the 
mythical traditions of former ages, and makes the past 
live; aud how a Oolum bus is led, from considerations 
which are COUlmon property, and fortuitous phenomena 
which are successively brought to his notice, to have 
such faith in a western world, as willingly to cOlnmit 
himself to the terror.3 of a mysterious ocean in order 
to arrive at it. That which the mind is able thus 
variously to bring toget.her into unity, must have some 
real intrinsic connexion of part with part. But if this 
S1.tmm.a rerum is thus one whole, it must be constructed 
on definite principles and laws, the knowledge of which 
will enlarge our capacity of reasoning about it in par- 
ticulars ;-thus we are led on to aim at deterillining on 
a large scale and on system, what even gifted or 
practised intellects are only able by their own personal 
vigour to reach piecemeal and fitfully, that is, at sub- 
stituting scientific methods, such as all may use, for 
the action of inùividnal genius. 
There is another reason for attelupting to discover an 
instrument of reasoning (that is, of gaining new truths 
by means of old), which Inay be leRs vague and arbitrary 
than the talent and experience of the few or the 
common-sense of the many. As memory is not always 
accurate, and has on that account led to the adoption 
of writing, a.s being a memoria, technica, unaffected by 
the failure of mental impr8ssions,-as our senses at 
times deceive us, and have to be corrected by each 
other; so is it also with our reasoning faculty. rrhe 
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conclusions of ono man are not the conc1u
lons of 
. 
another; those of the 
anle man do not alwayg agree 
togpth(\l"; those. of (>\Ter so many ,vIto ng'J"ce together 
may differ from th('
 t:1cts thenlselv(\s, which thosc con- 

1usions are intended to ascertain. J n consequencc it 
becomes a necessity, if it be pos
ihle, to analyze th(1 
process of reasoning, and to invent a 111l't hod which 
nlay act as a COlUDlon lnl'a
Uro between n1Índ ana Inind, 
as a nu'ans of joint investigat.ion, and a
 a recognized 
intel1ectnal standard,-n standard Ruch as to secnre us 
against hopeless Inistakes, and to emancipate us from 
the capricious i}Jse di.rit of authority. 
As the index on the dial notes down the snn's COUl':-;C 
in the heavens, as a key, revolving through the intri- 
cate wards of the lock, opens for us a treasure-holl"e, 
so let us, if ".e can, provide ourselves ,,'ith SOHle ready 
expedient to serve as a true record of the systenl of 
objective truth, Rnd au availablo rule for interpreting 
its phen()Juena; or at least let us go as f.'1r a8 we can 
in provilling it One such experilnental key is tho 

cipnce of geolnetry, ,vhich, in a certain tleparbn0nt of 
nature, substitutes a collection of true principles, fruit- 
ful and interlninahle in consequcnces, for tl1e gucsses, 
1)1'0 're ?latâ, of onr intc1] (1ct, and saves it buth the 
labour and the risk of guessing. Another far lnore 
subtle and effective instrument is algehraical science, 
which acts as a ßp
l1 in unlocking for us, without n1erit 
or effort of our own individually, the arcana of the 
concrete physical universe. A nlore ambitious, because 
a lnore cOJnprchensive contrivance still, for intcJ"preting 
the concrete \vorJd is the tuethod of lugical inferenco. 
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What \ve desiderate is something which may supersede 
the need of personal gifts by a far-reaching and in- 
fallible rule. No\v, without external SYllluols to Inark 
out and to steady its course, the intell
ct runs wild; 
but with the aid of symbols, as in algebra, it advances 
with precision and effect. Let then our synlbols be 
words: let all thought be arrested and enlbodied in 
words. Let language have a monopoly of thought; 
anù thought go for only so much as it can sho\v itself 
to be worth in language. Let every prolnpting of the 
intellect bo ignored, every rnomentltHL of argnn1E
nt be 
disowned, which is unprovided with an equivalent 
wording, as its ticket for sharing in the common search 
after truth. Let the authority of nature, common- 
sense, experience, genius, go for nothing. Ratiocina- 
tion, thus restricted and put into grooves, is ,vhat I 
have called Inference, and the science, \vhich is its 
regulating principle, is Logic. 
':rhe first step in the inferential n1ethoù is to throw 
the question to be decided into the forn1 of a proposi- 
tion; then to throw the proof itself intò proposition
, 
the force of the proof lying in the comparison of these 
propositions \vith each other. When the analysis is 
carried out fully and put into fornI, it becomes the 
Aristotelic syllogism. However, an inference need 
not be expressed thus technically; an enthymAluc 
fulfils the requirements of what I have caned Inference. 
So does any other form of words with the mere gran1" 
matical ex p ressions "for"" therefore" " su pp osin 0' " 
" , 0' 
'e so that," "similarly," and the like. Verbal reason.. 
iug, of \vhatever kind, as opposed to n1ental, is what J 
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n10an hy infer('n
e, \vhich aiffer
 froln I n gic only ina
- 
1l1uch a
 log-ic is its scientific forln. Anll it \vill be 
Inor\â conyenif\llt here to u
e the two words inc1i
criln- 
inatply, for I f'hall say nothing about logic which does 
not in it
 snbstnnce also apply to inference. 
I.Jogical iufl\rf'nce, then, being snch, ana its office such 
fiS I have described, th
 question followR, how far it 
answers thp pnrposo for which it is used. It propo
es to 
provide both a test anò a COnllnOD 1l1C3$Ure of reason- 
ing; and I think it will be founa partly to succeed 
and partly to fail; f:lucceeding so [,1.1' as word
 can in 
fact be found for reprcsenting the countless varieties 
and subtleties of human thought, f:
iling on account of 
the fallacy of the original assumption, that whatever 
can be thought can be adequately expressed in ,vorùs. 
In the first pI:1ce, Inf
rence. being conditional, is 
han1perell with other propositIons besides that which is 
especially its own, that is, with the premisses ag "
en as 
the conclu
ion, and with tbe rnles connecting thp lattcr 
with the fonner. It views lt
 own pr(lpCr proposition in 
thp mcdiutn of prior propositions, anù measures it by 
thc1n. It ùoes not hold a proposition for its own sake, 
but as dependent upon others, and those others it 
entcrtains for the sake of the conclusion. Thus it is 
practically far [nore concerneù with tho conlparison of 
propo
itions, than with the propositions themselves. 
It is obliged to regard all the propositions, with which 
it has to do, not so tuuch for their own sake, as for the 
sake of each otùer, as regnròs tho iàpntity or likeness, 
independence or di
silllilarity, ,vhich hag to be nnÜualIy 
prctlicated of theln. It folIo\" s frolll this, that the Illorc 
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simple and definite' are the words of a proposition;, and 
the narrower their ll1eaning, and the more that meaning 
in each proposition is restricted to tbe relation which it 
has to the ,vords of the other propositions compared 
with it,-in other words, the nrarer the propositions 
concerned in the inference approach to being mental 
abstractions, and the less they have to do with the 
concrete reality, and the more closely they are made to 
express exact. int.elligible, comprehensible, comm l1ni- 
cable notions, and the less they stand for objective 
things, that is, the more they are the subject.s, not of 
real, but of not.ional apprehension,-so much the more 
suitable do they beco1l1e for the purposes or Iuference. 
Hence it is that no process of argument is so perfect, 
as that which i
 conducted by means of symbols. In 
Arithmetic 1 is 1, and just 1, and never anything else 
but 1; it never is 2, it has no tendency to change its 
lllcaning, and to become 2; it has no portion, qualit.y, 
adn1ixture of 2 in its Ineaning. And 6 under all circunl- 
stances is 3 times 2, and the sum of 2 and 4; nor can 
the whole world supply anything to throw doubt upon 
these elementary positions. It is not so with ]anguage. 
Take, by cont.rast, the word" inference," which I have 
been using: it may stand for the act of inferring, as I 
have used it ; or for the connecting principle, or inferen- 
t.ia, bet,veen premisses and conclusions; or for the 
conclusion itself. And sometimes it will be difficult, 
in a particular sentence, to say which it bear
 of these 
three senses. And so again in .L
lge bra, a is never x, or 
anything but a, wherever it is found; and a and bare 
always standard quantities, to which x and yare always 
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to be referred, and hy which they are always to be 
.. 
Inca
ured. In Geol11etry agaiu, the su hjpcts ûf argn- 
lueut, pointR, lines, anù surfaces, are precise creations of 
the n1Ïnd, suggested indeed by external obj
cts, but 
meaning nothing but" hat they are defined to mean: thpy 
have no colour, no motion, no heat, no qualities which 
address themselves to the ear or to the pa.late ; so that, in 
whatever combinations or relations the ,vords Jeuotillg 
them occur, and to ,vhomsoever they come, tho::,e ,vords 
never vary in their meaning, but are just of the same 
Ineasure and weight at one titHe and at another. 
\rhat is true of A.rithrnetic, Algebra, and Geometry, 
is true also of Aristotelic argumentation in its typical 
Jnodes and figures. It cornpares two given words Rcpa- 
ratel)"' \vitb a third, anJ then determines how they 
stanù toward
 each other, in a bonâ fide identity of 
sense. In consequence, its fOrIna1 process is best con- 
ùucted by means of sJInbols, .A., B, and C. \Vhile it 
keeps to these, it is safe; it has the cogency of 1l1atbc- 
fHa-tical reasoning, and ùra\vs it
 conclusions by a rule 
as unerring as it is blinù. 
Syn100lical notation, then, being the perfection of the 
synogi
tic 11lethod, it follows t11at, ,vhen word
 are 
substituted for 8)" In boIs, it ,,'ill be its niru to circum. 
scribe and stint their import as much as possible, lest 
perchance A sllould not al ways exactly Inean \.., and H 
nJean 13; anù to tnake theIn, as much as possibh.
, the 
calculi of notions, which are in our absolute power, as 
meaning just what \va choose theln to rnean, and a'3 
little as possible the tokens of real thing
, \vhich are out- 
side of us, and ,vLich llll'au we ùo not kllow how 'l1uch, 
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but so mnch certainly as, (in proportion as we enter into 
them,) may run a,vay with us beyond the range of 
scientific management. The concrete matter of propo- 
sitions is a constant source of trouble to syllogistic 
reasoning, as marring the simplicity and perfection of 
its process. VV ords, which denote things, have innu- 
merable implications; but in inferelJtial exercises it is 
the very triumph of that clearness and hardness of head, 
which is the characteristic talent for the art, to have 
stripped them of all these connatural senses, to have 
drained them of that depth and breadth of associations 
which constitute their poetry, their rhetoric, and their 
historical life, to have starved each term down till it has 
beconle the ghost of itself, and everywhere one and the 
same ghost, "omnibus umbra locis," so that it nlay 
stand for just one unreal aspect of the concrete thing to 
which it properly belongs, for a relation, a generaliza- 
tion, or other abstraction, for a notion neatly turned out 
of the laboratory of the mind, and sufficiently tame and 
subdued, because existing only in a definition. 
Thus it is that the logician for his own purposes, 
and mOßt usefully as far as those purposes are conëerned) 
turns rivers, full, winding, and beautiful, into navigable 
canals. To him dog or horse is not a thing which he 
sees, but a mere name suggesting ideas; and by dog or 
borse universal he means, not the aggregate of all inùi- 
vidual dogs or horses brought together, but a common 
aspect, meagre but precise, of all exi:3ting or possible 
dogs or horses, which all the while does not really corre- 
spond to anyone single dog or horse out of the whole 
aggregate. Such minute fidelity in the representation 
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of individua.ls is neithl'r ncce

al'Y nor possible to his 
. 
art; hi::) busine:::,s i
 not to n
ccrtain facts in the con- 
crete, but to nnd and dres
 up Iniddle terms; and, 
provided they ana thp extrclnes which tbey go bet,veen 
are not equivocal, either in t,hem
elves or in their use, 
and he can enable his pupils to sho,v well in n, vivá voce 
di
putation, or in a popular harangue, or in a written 
dissertation, he has achieved the main purpose of his 
profession. 
Such are the characteri8tics of reasoning, viewed as a 
science or scientific art, or inferential process, and we 
might anticipate that, narrow as by necessity is its field 
of view, for that reason its pretensions to be demon- 
strative were incontrovertible. In a certain sense they 
really are so; while we talk logic, we are unanswerable; 
but then, on the other hand, this universal living scene 
of things is after aU as little a logical \vorlù as it is a 
poetical; and, as it cnnnot without violence be exalted 
into poetical perfection, neither can it be attenuated into 
A logical formula. Abstract can only conduct to ab- 

tract j but we have need to attain by our reasonings to 
what is concrete; and the margin between the abstract 
conclusions of the science, and the concrete f.:'1.cts which 
we wish to ascertain, will be found to reduce the force 
of the inferential method from demonstration to the 
mere determination of the probable. Thu
, \vhereas (d.S 
I have already said) Inference starts ,vith conùitions J 
as starting with pren1Ísses, here are t\VO reasons \vhy, 
when cillployed upon questions of fact, it can only con- 
clude probabilities: first, because its prernisses aro 
assuillcd, not proveù; aud second]y, because it:::; concln- 
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810ns are abstract, and not concrete. 1 wiU now con- 
sider these two poiuts separately. 


1. 


Inference comes short of proof in concrete matters, 
because it has not a full command over the objects to 
which it relates, but Dlerely assumes its premisses. In 
order to complete thö proof, we are thrown upon some 
previous syllogism or syllogisms, in which the assump- 
tions may be proved; and then, still farther ba,ck, we 
are thrown upon others again, to prove the new as- 
sumptions of that second order of syllogisms. Where 
is this process to stop? especially since it must run 
upon separated, divergent, and multiplied lines of 
argu lnent, the farther the investigation is carried 
back. At length a score of propositions present them- 
selves, all to be proved by propositions more evident 
than themselves, in order to enable them respectively 
to become preulisses to that series of inferences w hieh 
terminates in the conclu:-:;ion \vhich we originally drew. 
But even now the difficulty is not at an end; it \vouid 
be something to arrive at length at premisses which 
are undeniable, however long we might -be in arriving 
at thaln; but in this case the long retrospection lodges 
us at length at what are called first principle
, the 
recondite source
 of all knowledge, as to which logic 
provides no common measure of minds,-which are 
accepted by some, rejected by others,-in which, and 
not in the syllogistic exhibit.ions, lies the whole problem 
of attaining to truth,--and which are calleù self- 
evident by their respective aùvocate
 becau8e they are 
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evident in no other way. One of the two uc:::ps ron- 
. 
templatcd in reasouing by rulc, or in vprbal argumen- 
ta.tion, was} as I have said, to l.
tabliHh a standard of 
truth and to supersede the ipse di.rit of authority: 
ho\v docs it fulfil this end, if it only leads us back to 
first principles} about which there is intcrnlinahle con- 
troversy? '\T e are not able to prove by syllogisul 
that there are any self-evident propositions at all; but 
suppo:-,ing there are (as of courf-ie I hold there are), 
"till ,vho can determine these by logic? Syllogism, 
then, thuugh of court:;e it has its use, still does only 
tlll
 minutest 
tna easiest part of the work, in the in- 
vestigation of truth, for when there is any difficulty, 
that difficulty conlll1only lies in dotermining first prin- 
ciples, not in the arrangelnent of proofs. 
Even whcn argnlllent il;) the most direct and severe 
of it:,; kina, there nlu
t he those assumptions in the 
proce:-:s \\ llich re
olve thernselves into the conditions of 
lullnan nature; but how luany more a
suluptions doe
 
that process in ortlinary concrete matters involve, 
subtle assnnlptions not directly arising out of these 
prilllary conditions, but accompanying the course of 
reasoning, step by step, and traceahle to the sentiments 
of the age, country, religion, social habits and ideas, of 
the particular inquirers or disputallts, and passing 
current without detectioD, because adrnitted equally on 
all hantls! And to these must be added the aSRuTnp- 
tions which are Inade from the necessity of the case, in 
conseqnence of the prolixity and elaborateness of any 
argument which should faithfully note down all the 
propositions which go to llu1ke it up. 'Ve recogniL;e this 
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tediousness even. in the case of the theorems of Euclid, 
though nlathpmatical proof is comparatively sin1ple. 
Logic then does not really prove; it enables us to 
join issue with others; it suggests ideas; it opens views; 
it maps out for us the lines of thought; it verifies nega- 
tively ; it determines when difforences of opinion are 
hopeless; and when and how far conclusions are pro- 
bable; but for genuine proof in concrete matter we 
require an 01.ganon more delicate, versatile, and elastic 
than verbal argumentation. 


I ought to give an iHustration of what I have been 
stating in general terms; but it i8 difficult to do so 
L without a Lligression. However, if it must be, I look 
round the room in which I happen to be \vriting, and 
take down the first book which catches my eye. It is 
, an olel voluule of a 1\Iagazine of great name; I open it 
, at random and fall upon a discussion about the then 
lately discovered emendations of the text of Shake- 
speare. It will do for my purpose. 
In the account of Falstaff's death in - U Henry V." 
(act ii. scene 3) we read, accorùing to the received text, 
the wen-known words, " IIis nose was as sharp as a pen, 
and 'a babbled of green fields." In the first authentic 
edition, publisheù in 1623, SOlne years after Shake- 
speare's death, the words, I believe, ran, "and a table 
of green fields," which has no sense. Accordingly, an 
anonymous critic, reported by Theobald in the last 
ceutury, corrected them to "and'a talked of green 
fields." Theobald hirnself improved the reading into 
" alid 'a babbled of green fields," which since his time 
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La.::; Let'n the rf..'ceiveù text. But just twent.y ycarH ago 
an annutated coÌ)Y of the cùitioll of l(j;)
 wa.
 found, 
annotated perllé.LlJs by a cOllteluporary, which, alnong 
as lllauy as 
O,OOO corrections of the text, substituterl 
for the corrupt reading of lò23. the words" 011 a table 
of grecn frieze," which has a sufficient 
ense, though 
far les
 acceptable to an admirer of 8hakespeare, than 
rr'heobaIJ's. 'l'he genuincness of this copy ,vith it.., 
annotatious, as it is presented to us, I r3hall here take 
for granted. 
No\v I understanù, or at lea.st wiU suppose, the 
al'guluent, maintained in the article of tho 
lagazil.le in 
qucðtion, to run thu
 :_CC Theobald's reading, as at pre- 
sent rcceiveù, is to be retained, to the exclusion of the 
text of lö28 anù of the eluendation lllade on the copy 
of the edition of lÛð2 ;-to the exclusion ot the text of 
lü:!3 Lecau::5e that text is corrupt; to the exclu
ion of 
the aUllotation of lÔ02 because it is auouyulOllS." I 
wi
h it then observetl how lilany la.rge que::5tions are 
opened in the ùiscus:-\ion which ensuE'S, ho\v lllauy 
recouJite anù ulltractable principle
 have to Le settled, 
allù ho\v illpoteut i8 logic, or any reasolling
 which 
can be thrown into ]anguage, to deal with these 
illÙispcll
able first prillciple
. 
The first position i
, "'fhe authoritative reading of 
1 ö23 is not to be re
tored to tbe recpiveù text, because 
it i
 corrupt." Now are ,ve to take it for granted, as a 
first priuciple, ,vhich needs no proof, that a, text may 
be tampered with, becau
e it is corrnpt ? IIowever the 
corruvt reading' arose, it is aut hnritative. It is found in 
an edition, puùlished ùy known pl'rSOll
, only 8i\: leal 
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aft8r Shakespea't'e's death, from his own nlanuscL'ipt.. 
as it appears, and with his corrections of earlier faulty 
impressions. Authority cannot sanction nonsense, but 
it can forbid critics fron1 experimentalizing upon it. If 
the text of Shakespeare is corrupt, it should be pub- 
]ished as corrupt. 
I believe the best editors of the Greek tragedians 
have given up the in1pertinence of introducing their 
conjectures into the text; and a classic like Shakespeare 
has a right to be treated with the same respect as 
Æschylus. To this it will be replied, that Shakespeare 
is for the general public and Æschylus for students of 
a dead language; that. the run of men read for amuse- 
ment or as a recreation, and that, if the editions of 
Shakespeare were made on critical principles, they 
would remain unsold. Here, then, we are brought to 
the question whether it is any advantage to read 
Shakespeare except with the care and pains which a 
classic delnands, and whether he is in fact read at all 
by those whom such critical exactness would offend; 
and thus we are led on to further questions about 
cultivation of mind and the education of the masses. 
Further, the question presents itself, whether the 
general admiration of Shakespeare is genuine, whether 
it is not a mere fashion, whether the roul titude of men 
I uuderstand him at all, whether it is not true that every 
\ one makes much of him, because everyone else makes 
: much of him. Can we possibly make Shakespeare 
light reading, especially in this day of cheap novels, by 
éver so much correction of hi
 text? 
Now supposing this point settled, and the text. of 
T 
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1 G:!
 put out qf court, tlH'n C()tne
 thp clainl of the 
A nnotator to introduce into Shake
pea.re's text the 
pnlpn<1ation tna<le upon hie; copy of the edition of IG32 ; 
why is he not of greater authority tha.n Theobald, the 
inventor of the received reading, and his eUlendatioD 
of nlore authority than 
'heobald's? If the corrupt 
reading 11lust any ho,v be got out of the way, why 
should not the Annotator, rather than 'rheob'lld, deter- 
Inine its substitute? For ,vhat we know, the authority 
of the anonyrnous Aunotator Inay be vcry great. rThere 
is nothing to show that he ,va
 not a contclnpOl'ary of 
fho popt; and if 80, the question arises, what is the 
character of his cIuondations? are they his own private 
and 
t1'bitrary conjectnres, or arè thpy infortnations 
froln those who kne\v Shakespeare, traclitions of the 
theatre, of the actors or sppctator8 of his plays? Here, 
then, we are involved in intricate questions which can 
only be decided by <1 l11inutc ex:uninfltion of the 20,000 
etnendations so inòn....trionsly brought together by thi:3 
u.nOllYIllOUS CI"itic. But it is obvious that a verbal 
argulllcntation npon 20,uOO corrections is impos
ible: 
thpl"c Ulust be first careful processes of pprl1sal, clas
i- 
fication, discrilnination, selection, which mainly are 
acts of the tllind without the intervention of language. 
Thel"e nlu
t be a cUlnulation of arguulellts on one siùe 
and on the other, of which only the heads or the results 
Can be put upon paper. Next come in questio1l9 of 
criticisHl and ta
te, \vith tl1cir recondite and tli
putahle 
prcmi
s('
, ana the usual deductions froln thpm, so 
8uht1p find (lifficnlt to follow. All thiH heing consideroèI, 
flIn 1 wrung in 
aJing that, thoup-h {'outl'ovcrsy i:-; both 
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posRible and useful at all times, yet it is not adequate 
to this occasion; rather that that sum-total of argument 
(whether for or against the Annotator) which is fur- 
nished by his numerous emendations,-or what may 
be called the multiform, evidential fact, in which the 

xamination of these emendations results,-requires 
rather to be photographed on the individual mind as by 
one impression, than admits of delineation for the satis- 
faction of the Illany in any known or possible language, 
however rich in vocabulary and flexible in structure? 
And now as to the third point which presents 
itself for consideration, the claim of Theobald's emen- 
dation to retain its place in the teætu8 receptu8. It 
strikes me with wonder that an argument in its 
defence could have been put forward to the foHowing 
I effect, viz. that true though it be, that the Editors of 
: 1623 are of much higher authority than Theobald, 
: and that the Annotator's reading in the passage in 
, question is more likely to be correct than Theobald's, 
'nevertheless Theobald's has by this time acquired a 
prescriptive right to its place there, the prescription 
I 
I of more than a hundred years ;-that usurpation has 
becoille legitimacy; that Theobald's words have sunk 
I into the hearts of thousands; that in fact they have 
become Shakespeare's; that it would be a dangerous 
: innovation and an evil precedent to touch them. If 
; we begin an unsettlement of the popular mind, \v here 
:is it to stop? 
; Thus it appears, in order to do justice to the 
,question before us, we have to betake ourselves to the 
consideration of myths, pious frauds, and other grave 
T 2 
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IllaHerR. whieh introduce us into a SylZOfl, ùense and 
intricate, of firRt principles and elementary phenomena, 
belonging to the domains of archeology and theology. 
Nor is this aU; ,vhen Ruch views of the duty of 
garbling a c1a
sic are propounùed, they open upon us 
a long vista, of sceptical interrogations which go far 
to disparage the clainIs upon us, the gpnius, the very 
existence, of thp, great poet to whosA honour these 
views arc intended to Ininister. For perhaps, after 
an, Shakespeare is really but a col1ection of nlany 
rrheobalds, who have each of then1 a right to h
s own 
sharo of hitn. There was a great dramatic school in 
l1Ís day; he was one of a number of first-rate artists,-j 
perl1aps they wrote in conln1on. How are we to know 
what is hi8, or how nluch? Are the be!::;t parts hiR, 
or the ,vorst? It is :-:aid that the players put in what 
is vulgar and offensive in his writings; perhaps they 
inserted the beauties. I have heard it urged years 
ago, as au objection to Sheridan's clailu of authorship 
to the plays ,vhich bear his name, that they were so 
unlike each other; is not this the very peculiarity 
of those imputed to Shnkespeare? \Vere ever the 
writings of one InaD so various, so illlpersonal? can 
we form any onc true idea of \vhat he ,vas in history J 
or character, by means of them? is he not in short. 
I( vo
 et p1'ætera nihil"? 'rhen again, in corrobora- f 
tion, is there any au thor's life so deficient in bio- 
graphical notices as his? \Ve know about Hooker, 
Spenser, Spelman, Raleigh, Elarvey, his contem- 
poraries: whnt do ,ve kno,v of Shakespeare? Is hej 
lunch more than fa. IHtIDC? Is not thu traditional I 
i 
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object of an Englishman's idolatry after all a nebulü 
--. 
of genius, destined, like Homer, to be resolved into 
 
its separate and independent luminaries, as soon as 
we have a criticism powerful enough for the purpose? 
I must not be supposed for a moment to countenance 
such scepticisln myself,-though it is a subject 
worthy the attention of a sceptical age: here I have 
introduced it simply to suggest how many words go 
to make up a thoroughly valid argument; how short 
and easy a way to a true conclusion is the logic of 
good sense; how little syllogisms have to do with the 
formation of opinion; how little depends upon the 
inferential proofs, and how much upon those pre- 
existing beliefs and views, in which men either already 
agree with each other or hopelessly differ, before they 
begin to dispute, and which are hidden deep in our 
nature, or, it may be, in our personal peculiarities. 


2. 


So much on the multiplicity of assumptions, which 
in spite of fornlal exactness, logical reasoning in con- 
crete matters is forced to admit, and on the consequent 
uncertainty which attends its conclusions. Now I 
COlne to the second reason why its conclusions are 
thus wanting in precision. 
In this world of sense we have to do with things, far 
more than with notions. We are not solitary, left to 
the contemplation of our own thoughts and their legiti- 
mate developments. We are surrounded by external 
beings, and our enunciations are directed to the concrete. 
\Ve reason in order to enlarge our knowledge of matters, 
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which do not. depend on us for being wl1at t.hev are. 
But ho\v i
 nn exercise of mind, ,,'hich is for thp mo
t 
part oc('upieù with notions, not things, cOlnpetent to 
deal with thhJgs, except partiallyanù indirectly? rrhis 
is the 111ain reason why an inference, however fully 
'worded, (except perhaps in some peculiar cases, which 
are out of place here,) never can reach so far as to ascer- 
tain a fact. As I have already said, argulnents about 
the abstract cannot handle and deterlnille the concrete. 
They may approximate to a proof, but they only reach 
the probable, because they cannot reach the particular. 
Even in mathematical physics a margin is left for 
possible imperfection in the investigation. \\Then the 
planet Neptune was discoyered, it ,vas deservedly con- 
sidered a triumph of science, that abstract reasonings 
had done so much towards determining the planet and 
its orbit. There ,vonld have been no triulllph in success, 
had there been no hazard of failure; it is no triumph 
to Euclid, in pure tnathematic
, that the geonletrical 
conclusions of his second book can be worked out and 
verifìpd by algebra. 
The n1otions of the heavenly bodies are aIrno
t Inathe- 
n1atical in their precision; but there is a nlu1titudo of 
Jllatters, to w bich mathcIllatieal science is applied, 
which fire in their nature intricate and obscure, and re- 
quire that rea
oning by rule should be completed by the 
living lnind. Who would be satisfipd with a nUlvig-ator 
or engi!1cer, 'who had no pract.ice or experience whereby 
to carryon his 
cient,ifìc conclusions out of t11cir native 
ab-;tract into the concrete and the real? \Yhat iR the 
ulcaniug of the distrust, which is ordinarily felt, of 
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speculators and theorists but this, that they are dearl to 
the necessity of personal prudence ancl judgment to 
qualify and cOlllplete their logic? Science, working by 
itself,reacbes truth in the abstract, and probability in the 
concrete; but wbat we aiDl at is truth in the concrete. 
This is true of other inferences besides mathematical. 
They come to no definite conclusions about matters of 
fact, except as they are made effectual for their purpose 
by the living intenigenc
 which uses them. "All men 
have their price; Fabricius is a man; he has his price;" 
but he had not his price; how is this? Because he is 
more than a universal; because he falls under other 
universals; because universals are ever at war with each 
other; because what is called a universal is only a 
general j because wbat is only general does not lead to 
a necessary conclusion. Let us judge him by another 
universal. "Men have a conscience; Fabricius is a 
man; he has a conscience." U util we have actual 
experience of Fabricius, ,ve call only say, that, since he 
is a man, perhaps he will take a bribe, and perhaps 
he will not. "Latet dolus in general;bus;" they are 
arbitrary and fallacious, if we take thenl for more than 
broad views and aspects of things, serving as our notes 
and indications for judging of the particular, but not 
absolutely touching and determining facts. 
Letunits come first, and (so-called) universals second; 
let universals Illinister to units, not units be :::iacrificed to 
universal
. John, Richard, and Robert are individual 
things, independent, incommunicable. vYe may find 
SOlne kind of comlnon measure between them, and we 

ay give it the nalne of man, man as sueh, the typical 
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man, the auto-antln"opos. '" e ar(\ ju
tified in so doing, 
and in investing it with general attrihutc
, and bestow- 
ing on it what we consider a dC'finition. But we think 
,ve nlay go on to impose our defillition on the whole race, 
and to every Inelllber of it, to the thou!'and Johns, 
Richards, anù Roherts ,vho are found in it. No j each 
of thClll is what he is, in spite of it. Not anyone of 
thenl is nlan,as suc11,orcoinciùes with theallto-anthropos. 
Another John is not necessarily rational, becauso "all 
Incn are rational," for he nlay be an idiot j-nor hccausc 
H man is a being of progress," does the second l
ichnrù 
progress, for he 111ay bp a Junce ;-nor, because" man is 
made for society," must we therefore go on to deny 
that tbe spcond Robert is a gipsy or a bandit, as he 
is found to be. 'rhere is 110 such thing as stereotyped 
hUlnanit.y j it must ever be a vague, bodiless idea, 
because the concrete units froln ,vhich it is formed are 
independent realities. General laws are not inviolable 
truths j much less are they necessary causes. Since, as 
a rule, men are rational, progressive, and social, there is a 
high probability of this rule being true in the case of a 
particular person; but we Inust kno,v him to be sure of it. 
Each thing bas its own nature and its own history. 
'''hen the nature aud the history of n1any things are 
similar, ,ve say that they have the same nature j but 
there is no f,uch thing as one and the r;;:alue nature j they 
are each of thClll itself, not idcntical, but like. A law is 
not a fact, but a notion. (( .AJlluen die j t hereforú Elias 
Las ùÍed j" but he has not died, and did not die. He 
was all except Íon to the general law of 11l11nanity j so 
far" he aid Jlot COUle unà<,l' that la\\, hut uuùer the lnw 
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(so to say) of Elias. It ,vas the peculiarity of his 
individuality, that he left the world without dying: 
w hat right have we to subject the person of Elias to 
the scientiíìc notion of an abstract humanity, which we 
have formed without asking his leave? Why must the 
tyrant majority create a rule for his individual history? 
" But all men are mortal?" not so j what is really meant 
by this univer
al is, that" man, as such is mortal," that 
is, the abstract, typical auto-anthropos; to this major 
premiss the minor, if Elias is to be proved mortal, 
ought to be, " Elias was the abstract man j" but he 
was Hot, and could not be such, nor could anyone 
ebe, any more than the average man of an lnsurance 
COlllpany is every individual man who insures his life 
with it. Such a syllogism proves nothing about the 
veritable Elias, except in the way of antecedent pro- 
babiJity. If it be saiJ that Elias was exempted from 
death, not by nature, but by miracle, what is this to 
the purpose, undeniable as it is? Still} to have this 
miraculous exemption was the personal prerogative of 
Elias. We call it miracle, because GoJ ordinarily acts 
otherwise. He who causes men in general to die, gave 
to Elias not to die. This miraculous gift COlnes into 
the individuality of Elias. On this individuality we 
n1ust fix our thoughts, and not begin our notion ot hiln 
by ignoring it. He wa
 a man, and something more 
than" lnan 'J j and if we do not take this into account, 
we fall into an initial error in our thoughts of him. 
vVhat is true of Elias is true of everyone in his own 
place and degree. \Ve call rationality the distinction 
of man, when compared with other auirnals. rl'his is 
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true in logic; but in fact a man differs from a brute, 
not in rationality only, but in all that he i8, evcn in 
tho
e re
pect
 in which he is nlost lik(
 a brute; so that 
hi
 whole self, his bones, limbs, lnake, life, rea
on, 
moral feeling, immortality, anù all that he is besides, 
is his real d{tlèrelllia, in contrast to a horse or a dog. 
Auo ill like manner as regards John and ltichard, 
when cOlupared with one another; each is hiIlu;clf, anù 
nothing else, and, though, regarded abstractedly, the 
t\\"o IHay fairly be said to have sonlething in conUHon, 
(viz. that abstract sameness ,vhich does not exist at 
all,) yet strictly speaking, they have nothing in 
COInmon, for each of them has a veste(l intere::;t ill all 
that he hÍ1nself is j and, moreover, what seems to be 
COInmon in the t,vo, beconles in fact so unconlll1on, so 
sui sirllile, in their respective individualities-the 
ùodily frame of each is so singled out fronl all other 
bodies by its special constitution, sound or weak, by 
ita vitality, activity, pathological history and changes, 
anù, again, the luind of each is so distinct from all 
other minds, in disposition, powers, and babits,- 
that, instead of saying, as logicians say, that the two 
nlcn differ only in nUIUÙel', we ought, I repeat., rather 
to say that they differ froin each other in all that they 
are, in identity, in incomnlunicability, in personality. 
Nor does any real thing achnit, by any calculus uf 
logic, ùf being di,:;secteù into all the po::;sible gPllcral 
nutions ,vhich it aùmits, nor, in consequence, of beiug' 
recolllposcd out of them; though the atteInpt thus to 
trea.t it is more unpronlÍsing in proportion to the 
intricacy and COlll})leteness of its ulakp. \\T e cannot 
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see through anyone of the myriad beings which make 
up the universe, or. give the full catalogue of its 
belongings. 'Ve are accustomed, indeed, and rightly, 
to speak of the Creator Himself as incomprehensible; 
and, indeed, He is so by an incommunicable attribute; 
but in a certain sense each of His creatures is incom- 
prehensible to us also, in the sense that no one has a 
perfect understanding of them but He. We recognize 
and appr-opri
te aspects of them, and logic is useful to 
us in registering these aspects and what they imply; 
but it does not give TIS toknoweven one individual being. 
So much on logical argun1pntation; and in thus 
speaking of the syllogism, I speak of all inferential 
procésses whatever, as expressed in language, (if they 
are such as to be reducible to science,) for they al1 
require general notions, as cùnditions of their coming 
to a conclusion. 
Thus, in the deductive argument, "Europe has no 
security for peace, till its lange standing armies in its 
separate states are reduced; for a large standing army 
is in its very idea provocative of war," the conclusion 
is only probable, for it may so be that in no country is 
that pure idea realized, but in every country in concrete 
fact there may be circumstances, political or social, 
which destroy the abstract dangerousness. 
So: too, as regards Induction and Analogy, as modes 
of Inference; for, whether I argue," This place will have 
the cholera, unless it is drained; for there ar(; a nun1ber 
of well-ascertained cases which point to this conclusion j" 
or, (C 'rhe sun 'will rise to-n10rrow, for it rose to-day;" 
in either method of reasoning I appeal, in order to 
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provp a particular case, to a general principle or law, 
,vhich has not force enouO'h to wal'rant more than a 
o 
probable conclusion. As to the cholera, the place in 
question may have certain ant.agonist advantages, 
which anticipate or neutralize the miasma which is the 
principle of the poison j and as to the sun's rising to- 
U10rrow, there was a first day of the sun's rising, and 
therefore there may be a last. 


This is ,vhat I bave to say on formal Inference, 
\vhcn takpn to represent Ratiocination. Science in all 
its dcpartInents has too much simplicity and exactncss, 
froln the nature of the case, to be the measure of fact. 
In its very perfection lies its incompetency to setHo 
particulars and details. As to Logic, its chain of con- 
clusions hangs loose at both ends; both the point from 
which the proof should start, and thp points at which 
it should arrive, are beyond its reach j it comes short 
both of first principles and of concrete issues. Even 
its Inost elaborate exhibitions fail to represent ade- 
quately the sum-total of considerations by which an 
individual mind is determined in its judgment of 
things j even its most careful combinations made to 
bear on a conclusion want that steadiness of aim 
which is necessary for hitting it. As I said when I 
began, thought is too keen and manifold, its sources 
are too reolote and hidden, its path too personal, 
delicate, and circuitous, its subject-matter too various 
and intricate, to admit of the traullnels of any lan- 
guage, of whatever subtlety and of whatever compass, 
Kor is it any di
pê:Lragelllellt of the proper value uf 
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formal reasonings thus to speak of them. That they 
cannot proceed beyond probabilities is most readily 
allowed by those who use them most. Philosophers, 
experimentalists, lawyers, in théir several ,vays, have 
commonly the reputation of being, at least on moral 
and religious subjects, hard of belief; because, pro- 
ceeding in the necessary investigation by the analytical 
method of verbal inference, they find within its limits 
no sufficient resources for attaining a conclusion. Nay, 
they do not always find it possible in their own special 
province severally; for, even when in their hearts they 
have no doubt about a concl usion, still often, from the 
habit of their minds, they are reluctant to own it, 
and dwell upon the deficiencies of the evidence, or the 
possibility of error, because they speak by rule and 
by book, though they judge and determine by 
COlllmon-sense. 
Every exercise of nature or of art is good in its 
place; and the uses of this logical inference are mani- 
foJd. It is the great principle of order in our thinking ;. 
it reduces a chaos into harmony; it catalogues the ac- 
cumulations of knowledge; it maps out for us the 
relations of its separate departments; it puts us in the 
way to correct its own mistakes. It enables the in- 
dependent intellects of many, acting and re-acting on 
each other, to bring their collective force to bear upon 
one and the same subject-matter, or the same question. 
If language is an inestimable gift to mall, the logical 
faculty prepares it for our use. Though it does not go 
so far as to ascert.ain truth, still it teaches ns t1le 
direotion in which truth lies, and how propositions lie 
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towards each úther. Nor is it a slight benefit to know 
\vhat is probable, and what i
 not so, \vhat is needed 
for the proof úf a point, what is \vanting in a theory, 
huw a theory hangs together, and what \vill follow, if 
. 
it be admitted. rl'hough it does not itself discover the 
uuknown, it is one principa.l \vay by which discoveries 
are made. 
loreoYcr, a course of arguulcnt, which is 
simply conditional, \vill point out ,vhen and where 
experilncnt and oh:::;ervation should be applied, or testi- 
lHony sought for, as often happens both in physical and 
legal questions. A logical hypothesis is the means of 
holding ['lcth together, eXplaining difficulties, and 
reconciling the imagination to ,,-hat is 
trange. And, 
again, processes of logic are useful as enabling us to 
get over particular stages of an illve
tigation speedily 
and 
urely, as on a. journey we now and then gain 
time by travelling by night, ID3.ke short cuts when 
the high-road winds, or adopt ,vater-carriage to avoid 
fatigue. 
But reasoning by rule and in words is too natural to 
UH, to adtuit of being rcgarJcd merely in the light of 
utility. Our inquirips srontaneou
ly fall into scientific 
sequence, and we think in logic, as we talk in prose, 
without aiming at doing so. However sure we are of 
the accuracy of our il1:-\tinctive conclusions, ,ve aH in- 
stinctively put thcm into words, as far as \ve can j as 
preferring, if pussible, to have them in an objective 
:,hape \vhich \ve can fall back upon,-first for our own 
sati
factiol1, then for our justification with Oth0l'S. Such 
f\, tangib1e defence of ",-hat ,ve hold, inndequate as it 
ncce

al"ily i
, con
idercd a.s an hllalysis of our ratioci- 
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nation in its Jf'ngth and breadth, nevertheless is in such 
sense associated with our holdings, and so fortifies and 
illustrates them, that it acts as a vivid apprehension 
nets, giving them IUlninousness and force. Thus in- 
ference becolnes a. sort of symbol of assent, and even 
bears upon action. 
I have enlarged on these obvious considerations, lest 
I should seem paradoxical; but they do not inlpair the 
main position of this Section, that Inference, considered 
in the sense of verbal argumentation, determines neither 
our principles, nor our ultimate judgments,-that it is 
neit her the test of truth, nor the adequate basis of 
assent. 1 


1 I have a
sumed throng-hout this Section that aU verbal argumenta- 
tion is ultimately sJIlogistic; and in consequence that it ever requires 
univergal propositions and comes sho=-t of concrete fact. A friend refers 
mE" to the dispute between Des Cartes and Gassendi, the latter maiu- 
taining against tbe former that "Cogito ergo sum" implies the uui- 
versal " All who think exist." I should deny this with Des Cartes; but 
I should say (as indeed he said), that his dictum was not an argument, 
but was the expression of a ratiocinative instinct, as I explain below 
ander the head of " Natural Logic." 
As to tbe instauce "Brutes are not mrn; therefore men are not 
brutes," there seems to me no consequence here, neither a pl'æter nor a 
propfer, but a tautology. And as to "It was either Tom or Dick that 
did it; it wa
 not Dick, ergo," this may be referred to thc one great 
principle on which all logical reasoning is founde(
, 'but really it ought 
not to be accounted an inference any more that if I broke a biscuit, 
flung half away, and then said of the other half, "This is what renul;ns." 
It does hut state a fact. So, when the 1st, 2nd, or 3rd proposition of 
Euclid II, is Imt before the eyes in a diagram, a boy, before he yet ha
 
learned to reason, SCl'S with his eyes the fact of tile thesis, aud this 8eein
q 
it even makes it difficult for him to master the mathematical proof. 
Here, tben, afact is stated in the form of an al.!lume1
t. 
However, I haye inserted parentheses at pp. 278 and 283. in order to 
say " traJl
eàt " to the question. 
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IT is plain that formal logical sequence is not in f3.ct 
the method by ,vhich ,ve are enabled to become certain 
of what is concrete; anù it is equally plain, from what 
has been already suggested, what the real and necessary 
method is. It is the cumulation of probabilities, in- 
dependent of each other, arising out of the nature and 
circumstances of the particular case which is under 
roview; probabilities too fine to avail serarately, too 
subtle and circuitous to be convertible into syllogisms, 
too numerous anù various for such conversion, even were 
t11CY convertible. As a man's portrait differs from a 
sketch of him, in having, not merely a continuous 
outline, but all its details fiHed in, and shades and 
colonrs laid on and harmonized together, such is the 
multifornl and intricate proccss of ratiocination, neces- 
sary for our reaching him as a concrete fact, compared 
with the rude operation of syllogistic treatment. 
Let us suppose I wish to convert an educated, 
thoughtful Protestant, and accordingly present for his 
acceptance a syllogism of the following kind :-" .All 
Protestants are bound to join the Church j you are 
a Protestant: ergo." He answers, we will say, by 
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denying both prernisses; and he does so by n1cuns üf 
argull1ents, ,vhich branch out into other arguments, and 
those into others, and all of them severally requiring to 
be considered by him on their own merits, before the 
syllogisrn reaches hi In, and in conseqnence mounting up, 
taken altogether, into an array of inferential exercises 
large and various beyond calculation. 
loreover, he is 
bound to su bmit himself to this complicated process from 
the nature of the case; he would act rashly, if he did 
not j for he is a concrete individual unit, and being so 
is under so many laws, and is the subject of so many 
pl'edicatiollS all at once, that he cannot determine, off- 
hand, his position and his duty by the law find the 
predication of one syllogism in particular. I mean he 
may fairly say, "Distinguo," to each of its premisses: 
he says, " Protestants are bound to join the Church,- 
under circumstances," and" I am a Protestant-in a 
certain sense j" and therefore the syllogism, at first 
sight, does not touch him at all. 
Before, then, he grants the major, he asks whether all 
Protestants really are bound to join the Church-are 
they bound in case they do not feel themselves bound; 
if they are satisfied that their present religion is a safe 
ODe j if they are sure it is true; if, on the other hand, 
they have grave doubts as to the docttÏnal fidelity aud 
purity of the Church; if they are convinced that the 
Church is corrupt j if their conscience instinctively 
rejects certain of its doctrines j if history convinces 
them that the Pope's power is not jure divino, hut 
merely in the order of Providence? if, again, they 
are in a heathen country where pricsts are not? or 
u 
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,vherc the only priest who is to be f(,und exncts oftllem 
as a condition of their l'l'ception, a prufes
ioll, which t.he 
Creed of Pope Pius IV. sa.ys nothing about; for in::;tance, 
t hat the floly See is fallible even \vhen it teaches, or 
that the Tetnporal Po,ver is 
tn anti-Christi
tll('orruption? 
. 
On one or other of such groulld8 he thinks he neetl not 
change his religion j but presently he a
ks hitllself, Can 
a Protestant be in such a state as to bo really satisfied 
with his religion, as he has just no\v bpcn profes::-;illg? 
Can he possibly believe Protestantisul caIne frolH above, 
a
 a whole? how much of it call he believe CHllle from 
a.bove? and, a
 to that portion which he feels did COlne 
froll1 above, has it not all been derivpd to hilll from the 
Church, when traced to its source? Is nut Protestantism 
in itself a negation? Did not the Church exist before 
it ? and can he be sure, on the other hand, that anyone 
of the Church's doctrines is not from abuve? :Further, 
he finds he has to make up his mind wbat is a corruption, 
and what are the tests of it j what he means by a 
religion; ,vhether it is obligatory to profess uny religion 
in particul3,r j what are the standards of truth ëLnd 
falsehood in religion; and what are the special claiJns 
of the Church. 
And so, again, as to the minor prelniss, perhaps he 
will answer, that he is not a Protestant; that he is a 
Catholic of the early undivided Church; that he is a 
Catholic, but not a Papist. 'rhen he has to detern1Ïue 
qupstions about division, schism, visible unity, what is 
e
seutial, ,vhat is de
irable; about provisional states; as 
to the aùjnstrnent of the Church's claims with those of 
persunal juJ.glnent and responsibility j as to the soul of 
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the Church contrasted v:ith the body; as to degrees of 
proof, and the degree necessary for his conver;:,ion; as 
to what is called his providential position, and the 
responsibility of change; as to the sincerity of his 
purpose to follow the Divine Will, whithersoever it 
lllay lead hirn; as to his intellectual capacity of investi- 
gating such questions at all. 
None of these questions, as they come before hin1, 
adlnit of simple demonstration; but each carries with it 
3J number of independent probable arguments, sufficient, 
when united, for a reasonable conclusion about itself. 
And first he determines that the questions are such as he 
personally, with such talents or attainments as he has, 
may fairly entertain; and then he goes on, after delibe- 
-ration, to form a definite judgrnent upon them; and 
determines them, one,vay or another, in their bearing on 
the bald syllogism which was originally offered to his 
acceptance. And, wewiU say, he comes to the conclusion, 
that he ought to accept it as true in his case; that he is 
a Protestant in such a sense, of such a conlplexion, of 
such knowledge, under such circumstances, as to be called 
upon by duty to join the Church; that this is a 
conclusion of which he can be certain, and ought to be 
certain, and that he will be incurring grave responsi- 
bility, if he does not accept it as certain, and act upon 
the certainty of it. And to this conclusion he comes, 
as is plain, not by any possible verbal enumeration of 
all the considerations, minute but abundant., delicate 
bllt effective, which unite to bring him to it; but by a 
mental comprehension of the whole C3J8e, and a discern- 
ment of its upshot, sometimes after much deliberation, 
u 2 
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1>u t, it fnay be, hy a clear anù rapid act of the intellect, 
always, ho,vcver, Lyall unwritten sumu1Ïng-up, some- 
thing like the sUIDInation of tho terms) pllt8 anù 'UtÚl1lS 
of an al.gebraical series. 
This I conceive to be the reallnethod of reasoning in 
concrete luatter;; and it has the
o characteristics:- 
Fir
t, it docs not supersede the logical form of infercnce, 
but is one and the same with it j only it i
 no longer 'In 
abstract.ion, but carried out into the realities of life, its 
prcll1i::;ses being instinct with the substance and the 
monlent unl of tlmt 1IlaSS of probabilities, which, acting 
upon each other in corl'ection and contÌrnH\tion, carry 
it houle definitely to the individual case, which is its 
original scope. 
Next, from what has been said it is plain, that such 
a process of reasoning is more or less inlplicit, and 
without the direct and full advertence pf the mind 
exercising it. As by the use of our eyesight \Vo re- 
cognize two brothel"s, yet ,vithout being able to express 
w hat it is by ,vhich ,ve distinguish them; as at fir8t 
sight we perhaps confuse them together, but, on better 
knowledge, we see no likeness between them at all; as 
it requires an artist's eye to detel"mine what lines and 
shades make a countenance look young or old, aluiable, 
thoughtful, angry or conceited, the principle of dis- 
crimination being in each case real, but illlplicit i-SO is 
the mind unequal to a complete analysis of the motiv('s 
,vhich carry it on to a particular conclusion, and is 
swayed and determined by a body of proof, which it 
recognizes ouly as a Lody, and not in its constitucnt 
part.s. 
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And thirdly, it is plain, that, in this investigation of 
the method of concrete inference, we have not advanced 
one step towards depriving inference of its conditional 
character; for it is still as dependent on premisses as it 
is in its elementary idea. On the contrary, we have 
rather added to the obscurity of the problem; for a 
syllogism is at least a demonstration, when the premisses 
moe granted, but a cumulation of probabilities, over and 
above their implicit character, \vill vary both in their 
number and their separate estimated value, according to 
the particular intellect which is employed upon it. It 
foHows that what to one intellect is a proof is not so to 
another, and that the certainty of a proposition does 
properly consist in the certitude of the mind which 
contemplates it. And this of course may be said 
without prejudice to the objective truth or falsehood of 
propositions, since it does not follo\v that these pro- 
positions on the one hand are not true, and based on 
right reason, and those on the other not false, and 
based on false reason, because not all men discriminate 
them in the same way. 
Having thus eXplained the view which I would take 
of reasoning in the concrete, viz. that, from the në.lture 
of the case, and from the constitution of the hun1an 
n1Ïnd, certitude is the result of ai>guments ,vhich, 
taken in the letter, and not in their full implicit sense, 
are but probabilities, I proceed to dwell on some 
instances and circumstances of a phenomenon which 
seems to me as undeniable as to nJany it may be 
perplexing. 
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Let us take threC' installcr's belonging r()
pf'ctiV"piy 
to the prc
ellt, the pa,
t" and the future. 
1. "e are aU absolutely certain, 1eyolld the po

i- 
Lility of doubt, tIlat Great Britain is an island. \Y l) 
give to that proposition our deliberate and nncohdi- 
tiona1 iulhesion. There is no security on which \ve 

honld be Letter content to stake our intcrefit
, uur 
propl'rty, our welfarc, than on the fact that w(' arc 
living in an island. 'Ve have no fear of any geo- 
graphical ai
covery which may reverse our belief. 'Ve 
:--huuld bc anlll
ed or angry at the a
!--ertion, as a bad 
jest, did anyone say that we were at this time joined 
to the main-Iund in Norway or in France, though a 
canal was cut u,cro
s the isthmus. "r e are as Jittle 
exposed to the n1i
givil}g, "Perhaps \ve are not on an 
island aftflr a11," :1'3 to the question, (( Is it quite cer- 
tain that the angle in a. sClni-circle i
 a right-angle? " 
I tis' (l, sin1plc Hnd prinlary truth with us, if any truth 
is buch; to believe it is a.s legitimate an exercise of 
ns
cnt, a
 th(\re are legitinlate pxerciHes of doubt or of 
op1nlon. This ilS the position of our lninds tuwnrds 
our insularity; yet are thl
 argunlents producible for it 
(to use thp comnlon eÀpression) ill bJack and" hitp COIl1- 
Inen
urate \vith this overpowering certitude a10ut it? 
Our reasons for b(.lieving that We are Cil'CllIH- 
navigable arp such as these :-first, we have been so 
taught in onr childhood, and it is so in aH the tnaps j 
next., we have never heard it contradicted or ques- 
tioned; on the contrary, ('very one \vLom we have 
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heard speak on the subject of Great Britain, every 
book we have read, invariably took it for granted; 
our whole national history, the routine transactions 
and current events of the country, our social and COlll- 
mel'cial system, our political relations with foreigners, 
imply it in one way or another. Numberless facts, or 
what we consider facts, rest on the truth of it; no 
received fact rests on its being otherwise. If there is 
anywhere a junction between us and the continent, 
where is it? and how do we know it? is it in the 
north or in the south? There is a manifest rednctio 
ad absu'rdum attached to the notion that we can be 
deceived on such a point as this. 
Ho,vever, negative arguments and circumstantial 
evidence are not all, in such a matter, which we have a 
right to require. They are not the highest kind of 
proof possible. Those who have circulnnavigated the 
island have a right to be certain: have ,ve ever our- 
selves even fallen in with anyone who has? And as 
to the common belief, what is the proof that we are 
not all of us believing it on the credit of each other? 
Aud then, when it is said that everyone believes it, 
and everything implies it, how much comes home to 
me personally of this" everyone" and" everything "? 
'fhe question is, '\Vhy do I believe it !tlyself? A living 
statesman is said to have fancied Demerara an island; 
his belief was an impression; have we personally more 
than an impression, if we view the mat.ter argumenta- 
tively, a lifelong impression about Great Britain, like 
the belief, so long and so ,videly entertained, that th(\ 
earth was immovable, and the sun careered round it ? 
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I am not at all insinuating that. we are not rational in 
our certitude; I only Inean that \ve cannot analyze a 
proof satisfactorily, the result of \vhich gooù sense 
actually guarantees to us. 
2. Father llardouin Dlaintained that 'rerence's 
Plays, Virgil's "Æneid," IIol'fice's Odes, and the 
I
istories of Livy and Tacitus, were the forgeries of 
the 1Honks of the thirteellth cen
ury. That he should 
Le able to argue in bphalf of such a position, shows of 
cour
e tllat the proof in behalf of the received opinion 
is not overwhellHing. Tlm,t is, we have no Ineans of 
inferring' absolutely, that Virgil's episode of Dido, or 
of the Sibyl, and TI0race's" 1'e quoque rnensorem " 
ana" Quem tu 
felpomene," belong to that Augustan 
age, which owes its celebrity mainly to those poet
. 
Our connnon-sense, however, believes in their gen- 
uilll'ness without any hesitation or reserve, as if it 
had been delnonstrated, and not in proportion to 
the available eviùence in its favour, or the balance of 
argulnents. 
So 1l1l1ch at first Right j-but wIlat are our grounds 
for disluissillg thus sUlnmarily, as we are likely to do, 
a theory such as J lal'riouin's ? For let it be observed 
first, that all kno\vleclge of tùe Latin classics COluea to 
us frolH the lu(\ùieval transcriptions of theIn, and they 
who transcribed them had the opportunity of forging 
or garbling them. We are simply at their Hlcrcy; for 
neither by oral trallsIni
sion, nor bYlnonuruental inscri}J- 
tions, nor by conteruporaneous manuscriptg are the 
works of Virgil, IIora.ce, alid 'l'erellce, of Livy find 
Ta.citus, brought to OU1' knowledge. 'rhp existing copies, 
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whenever made, are to us the autographic originals. 
Next, it must be considered, that the numerous re- 
ligious bodies, then existing over the face of Europe, 
had leisure enough, in the course of a century, to 
cOIn pose, not only all the classics, but all the Fathers 
too. The question is, whether they had the ability. 
This is the main point on which the inquiry turns, or 
at least the most obvious; and it forms one of those 
arguments, which, from the nature of the case, are felt 
rather than are convertible into syllogisms. Hardouin 
allows that the Georgics, Horace's Satires and Epistles, 
and the whole of Cicero, are genuine: we have a 
standard then in these undisputed compositions of the 
Augustan age. W e have a standard also, in the 
extant nledieval works, of what the thirteenth century 
could do; and we see at once how widely the disputed 
works differ from the medieval. Now could the 
thirteenth century simulate Augustan writers better 
than the Augustan could simulate such writers as those 
of the thirteenth ? No. Pel'haps, when the subject 
is critically examined, the question may be brought to 
a more simple issue; but as to our personal reasons 
for receiving as genuine the whole of Virgil, Horace, 
Livy, Tacitus, and Terence, they are summed up in 
our conviction that the monks had not the ability to 
writ.e them. That is, we take for granted that we are 
sufficiently informed about the capabilities of the 
hUL11an mind, and the conditions of genius, to be 
quite sure that an age which was fertile in great ideas 
and in momentous elements of the future, robust in 
thought, hopeful in its anticipations, of singular in- 
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h.l1
ctnal ('uri()
ity and nCUlllCll, and of high gpnius in 
at )past one of the fine arts, could not, for the very 
r('a
on of its pre-eminence in its own ]ine, nav8 an 
('qnal pre-eminence in a contrary one. vVe do not 
preten,l to be able to dra,v the line bctw'cen \vhat the 
IneJieval intellect could or could not do; but we feel 
sure that at least it could not \vrite the cla.ssics. An 
instinctive sense of t11Ïs, and a faith in testirnony, aro 
the f'uflìcient, but Ule undeveloped argulnent on \vhich 
to ground our certitude. 
I will add, that, if \ve deal with argurnents in the 
JHere let.ter, the question of t11e authorship of works in 
allY casE' has luuch difficulty. I have noticed it in the 
in
tance of Shakespeare, and üf .N eweon. \\T e are all 
certa.in tl1at Jolulson wrote the prose of Johnson, and 
Pope 1he poetry of Pope; but what j
 there but pre- 
scription, at least after contenlporaries are dead, to 
connect together the author of the work and the owner 
of the nalue? Our lawyers prefer the exa.luination of 
prpsent ,vitnesses to affiùavits on paper; but the tradi- 
tion of "testimonia," such as are prefixed to the 
c1ns
icR ana the Fatl1crs, together wit It tllt:) a.bsence of 
dis
entient voicc
, is the adequate grounùwork of our 
ùelipf in the history of literature. 
3. Once more: what are Iny grounds for thinking 
that I, ill my 0\"11 pal.ticular case, shall die? I all1 as 
certain of it in IllY o'VU innerlllost ruind, as I ani that 
I now live; but what is tlle distinct evidence on which 
I allow D1yst:'lf to be certain? how would it tell in a 
conrt of ju
tice? how should I fare uuder a cross- 
pxa,lllination upon the grounùs of IllY certituùt>? De- 
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rnonstration of conrse I cannot have of a future event, 
unless by means of a Divine Voice; but what logical 
defence can I make for that undoubting, obstinate 
anticipation of it, of which I coulù not rid myself, if I 
trit'd? 
First, the future cannot be proved à posteriori; there- 
fore we are compelled by the nature of the case to put 
up with à priori arguments, that is, with antecedent 
probability, which is by itself no logical proof. Men 
tell nle that there is a law of death, meaning- by la'w a 
necessity; and I answer that tbey are throwing dust into 
my eyes, giving me words instead of tbings. What is a 
law but a generalized fact? and what power bas the 
past over the future? and what power has the case of 
others over my own case? and how many deaths have I 
seen? how Inany ocular witnesses have imparted to me 
their experience of . deaths, sufficient to establish \vhat 
is caned a law? 
But let there be a law of death; so there is a Jaw, we 
are told, that the planets, if let alone, would severally 
fall into the sun-it is the centrifugal law which hinders 
it, and so the centripetal law is never carried out. In 
like manner I am not under the law of death alone, I 
am under a thousand laws, if I am under one; and they 
thwart and counteract each other, and jointly determine 
the irregular line, along which my actual history runs, 
divergent from the special direction of anyone of theln. 
No law is carried out, except in cases where it acts 
freely: how do I know that the la'w of death win be 
allowed its free action in nìY particular case ? We often 
are able to avert death by met1ical treatmcnt: why 
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should death }u\,\'e its effect, sooner or later, in every 
case conceivable? 
It is true that the human frame, in aU in
tances 
,vhich come before me, :first grows, and then ilecÍines, 
,vaste
,and decays, in visible preparation for dissolution. 
"r e see death setdom, but of this decline we are witnesses 
daily; stil1, it is a plain fact, that most men who die, 
die, not by any law of death, but by the law of disease; 
und saIne writers have questioned whéther death is 
evcr, strictly speaking, natural. N O'V, are disea.ses 
necessary? is there any law t1lat every 'one, sooner 
or later, must faJl under the power of disease? and 
,vhat ,vould happen on a large scale, were there no 
di
eases? Is ,vhat \\e can the law of death anything 
Inore than tIH
 chanco of disease? Is the prospect 
of :my death, in its logical evidellce,-as that eviùpnce 
is brought hOD1
 to DIe-much more than a high 
probability? 
The strongest proof I have for my inevitable mortality 
is the reductio ad avs1l1'dzl1Jt. Can I point to the man, 
in historic times, ,,-ho has lived his two hunùred years? 
"That has become of past generations of n1en, unless it 
is true that tbey suffered dissolution? But thi
 is a 
('ircuitous argument to ,,-arrant a conclusion to which in 
Inatter of f
\ct I adhere so relentlessly. Anyhow, there 
is a considerable "
urplusflge," as Locke caUs it, of belief 
over proof, ,vhen I determinp that I inùividually must 
die. But what logic cannot do, my own living personal 
reasoning, D1Y goód sense, wbich is the healthy condition 
of such personal reasoning, but which cannot adequately 
expl'c
s itself in ,vordH, does fur m(l, and I am possessed 
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with the l110st precise, ab
oIute, Inasterful certitude of 
my dying some day or other. 
I am led on by these reflections to nlake another 
retllal'k. If it is difficult to explain ho\v a Inan knows 
that he shall die, is it not nlore difficult for hÜn to 
satisfy hilllself how he knows that he was born. IIis 
knowledge about hilllself does not rest on Inenlory, 
nor on distinct testimony, no"r on circumstant,ial evi- 
dence. Can he bring into one focus of proof the reasons 
which Inake him so sure? I am Dot speaking of scien- 
tific men, ,vho have diverse channels of knowledge, but 
of an ordinary individual, as one of ourselves. 
Answers doubtless may be given to SOIne of these 
qnestions; but, on the ,vhole J I think it is the fact that 
many of our most obstinate and most reasonable certi- 
tudes depend on proofs which are inforn1al and per- 
sonal, which baffle our powers of analysis, and cannot 
be brought under logical rule, because they cannot be 
submitted to logical statistics. If we must speak of 
Law, this recognition of a correlation between certitude 
and inlplicit proof seems to me a law of our minù::;. 


2. 


1 said just now that an object of sense presents itself 
to our view as one whole, and not in its separate details: 
we take it in, recognize it, and discriminate it from other 
objects, all at once. Such too is the intellectual vie\v 
we take of the momenta of proof for a concrete truth; 
we grasp the full tale of premisses and the conclusion, 
l)er modu1n unius,-by a sort of instinctive perception of 
the legitimate conclusion in and through the prelnisses, 
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not by u, fonnal juxta-positiun of propositions; though 
of cour
e ðueh ajuxta-position is useful and natural,uoth 
to direct and to vprify, just as in o},ject
 of ðight OUt O 
llotice of bodily pecI11ial'itlc
, or the remarks of othC'r:i 
JlIay aid us in establishing a easp of c1i:;;putcJ iùeJ .tity. 

\ n<1, (1,:-; thi
 luan or that \vill receive hi::; own ilnpression 
of one and the sarne })erson, and judge differently frolll 
ot hl'rs about his countenancl'1, its expression. it.s moral 
sigllificance, its physical contour antI eOJnple
ioll, so au 
intellectual question may strike two D1inds very diffcr- 
ently, lJWY awakC'n in thClll distinct associations, may he 
invested by them in contrary characterjstic
, anJ lpad 
thclu to oppusite conclusions; --and so, again, a body 
of proof, or a line of argulncnt, lnay produce a distinct" 
na y, a dissinlilar effect, <.t
 addre

ed to one ur to the 
other. 
rrhus in concrete reasonings we are in great 11lcasurc 
thrown back into that condition, from which logic pro- 
posed to re
cue us. 'tVe judge for ourselve
, by our own 
lights, and on our own principles j and our criterion of 
truth is not so much the manipnlntiou of propositions, 
a.s the intellectual and moral chara.cter of the person 
lnaintaining them, and the u1tirnate silent effect of his 
al'gulnents or conclusions upon our minds. 
I t is thi
 distinction between ratiocination as the 
exercise of a living faculty in the individual intellpct, 
and mere skill in argumentative science, which is the 
true interpretation of the prejudice which pxists against 
logic in the popular lninù, and of the aniInadversions 
whi
h arc IC\Tplleù agaiust it, as that its formulas ll)ake 
a pedant a.nd a doctrinaire, that it neVl:l' make::; converts, 
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that it lcads to rationalisln, that Englishmen are too 
practical to be logical, that an ounce of common-sense 
goes farther than many cartloads of logic, that Laptita 
is the land of logicians, and the like. Such lllaxinls 
111ean, when analyzed, that the processes of reasoning 
which legitinjately lead to assent, to action} to certituJe, 
are in fact too multiform, subtle, omnigenous, too im- 
plicit, to allow of being measured by rule, that they are 
after all personal,-verba.l argumentation being useful 
only in subordination to a higher logic. It is this which 
was lneant by the Judge ,vho, when asked for his advice 
by a friend, on his being called to Ünportant duties 
which were new to hilu, bade him always lay down the 
hLW boldly, but never give his reasqns, for his decision 
was likely to be right, but his reasons sure to be 
unsatisfactory. This is the point which I proceed to 
illustrate. 
1. I will take a question of the present moment. 
" \Ve shall have a European war, for Greece is auda- 
ciously defying 'rurkey." Ho\v are we to te"t the 
valiJity of the reason, in1plied, not expressed, in the 
wurù "for"? Only the judgment of diplomatists, states- 
tuen, capitalists, and the like, founded on experience, 
strèllgtbened by practical and historical know ledge, 
controlled by self-interest, can decide the worth of that 
" for" in relation to accepting or not accepting the 
conclusion which depends on it. The argument is froln 
concrete fact to concrete fact. How will mere locrical 
o 
inferences, which cannot proceed without general and 
ahstract propositions, help us on to the determination 
of thIs particular case? It i8 not the case of Switzerland 
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attacking .A.nsb'ia, or of l>ortugal attacking Spain, or 
of Belgiulu attacking Prussia, Lut a case without 
pn,1"anel
. To ùra \v a scientific conclusion, the argu- 
lnent lllu
t run sOluewhat in this way :-" All audacious 
defiances of 'rurkey on the part of Greece l11USt cnd in 
a European war; hese present acts of Greece are such: I 
ergo j" -where the major prentiss is more difficult to 
accept than the conclusion, and the proof becolnes a.n 
cc ohscllrum per oLscurius.". But, in truth, 1 should 
not hetake myself to SOine one universal propositioll to 
defend my own vie\v of tho lnatter; I should determine 
the particular C'dC hy its particular circumstances, hy 
tho cOlnbiua.tion of Inany uncatalogued expcriences 
floa.ting in my melnory, of rnany reflections, variously 
produced, fel t rather than capable of statement j and if I 
had them not, I should go to those who had. I assent 
in conseqnence of some such complex act of judgment, 
or from faith in those who are capable of ll]aking it, 
and practically syllogism has no part, even verificatory, 
in the action of nlY mind. 
I take this instance at random in illustration; now 
let me follow it np by more serious cases. 
2. Leighton says, ' \Vha.t a full confession do ,ve 
make of our dissatisfaction with the objects of our 
bodily senses, that in our attempts to express what 
we conceiv'e of the best of beings and the greatest of 
felicities to be, we de
cribe by tlle exact contraries of 
all that we experience here,-tbe one as infinite, incom- 
prehensible, illlrl1utable, &c.; the other as incorruptible, 
unùefiled, and that passcth not a\vay. At all events, 
this coincidence, say rather identity of attr.i butes, is 
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sufficient to apprise us that, to be inheritors of bliss, 
we must become the children of God." Coleridge quotes 

 
this passage, and adds, " Another and more fruitful, per- 
haps more solid, inference from the facts would be, that 
there is something in the human mind which makes it 
know that in all finite quantity, there is an infinite, in 
all measures of time an eternal; that the latter are the 
basis, the substance, of the former; and that, as we 
truly are only as far as God is 'with us, so neither can 
we truly possess, that is, enjoy our being or any other 
real good, but by living in the sense of His holy 
presence." 1 
What is this an argument for? how few readers will 
enter into either premiss or conclusion! and of those 
who understand w hat it means, will not at least some 
confess that they understand it by fits and starts, not 
at all times? Can we ascertain its force by mood and 
figure? Is there any royal road by which we may 
indolently be carried along into the acceptance of it ? 
Does not the author rightly nUlnber it among his" aids' 
for our" reflection," not instruments for our compul- 
sion? It is plain that, if the passage is worth anything, 
we must secure that worth for our own use by the 
personal action of our own minds, or else we shall be 
only professing and asserting its doctrine, without 
having any ground or right to assert it. And our 
preparation for understanding and making use of it 
will be the general state of our mental discipline and 
cultivation, our own experiences, our appreciation of 


1 U Aids to Uetlectioll," p. 5
, eù. IS39. 
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religious ideas, the per
picacity and steadiness of OUI' 
intellectual vision. 
3. It is argued by IIume against the actual occur- 
rence of the Jewish and Christian nliracles, that, where- 
as U it is experience only 'which gives authority to 
, 
human testimony, and it is the same experience ,vhich 
a
sures us of the laws of nature," therefore, "when 
these two kinds of experience are contrary" to each 
other, 'C we are bound to subtract the one from the 
of her;" and, in conse(!uence, since ,ve have no expe- 
rit'nce of a violation of natural Jaws, and much expe- 
rience of the violation of truth, " we may establish it 
as a maxim that no human testimony can have such 
forco a
 to prove a miracle, and make it a just founda- 
t ion for any such systeul of religion." 2 
I ,vin accept the general proposition, but I resi
t its 
application. Don ht lpss it is abstractedJy luore likely 
that llll'n 
hollld lie than that tIIO or<1pr of nature 
should be infriugca; 
 what i:-; abstract reasoniug to 
a que
tion of concrete fact? To 
11'rive at the fact of any 
11 latter, 'Vü 111USt ef'chew generalitips, aud take thiugs 
as they stand, with a1l their circulllstanees. .J lJ1"iori, 
of cuur
e the acts of tHen are not so trust\vorthy as the 
order of nature, and the pretencf' of ]nirae]es is in fitct 
1110re COU)mOll than the occurrence. But the queHtion j
 
!lot aùout miracles in general, or 111en in general, Lut 
<It.finitely, whether these part.icular Iniracles: as('}'ibl'd 
to the particular Peter, Jamcs, and John, are Illure 
likely to have been or not; whether they are unlikely, 
suppu
ing that there is a Po\ver, extpl'ua.l to the worla, 
I 'VOl'ks, \'01. iií p. 178, cd. 177ú. 
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who can bring- theIl1 about; sllppo
ing thoy are the only 
means by which lIe can reveal Himself to those who need 
a rsvelation; supposing He is likely to reveal Himself; 
that He has a great end in doing so; that the professed 
miracles in question are like His natural ,vorks,and such 
as He is likely to work, in case He wrought mil-acles; 
that great effects, other'wise unaccountable, in the event 
followed upon the acts said to be miraculous; that they 
were froln the first accepted as true by large nUlnbers 
of mell against their natural interests; that the recep- 
tion of them as true has left its mark upon the world, 
as no other event ever did; that, viewed in their effects, 
they have-that is, the belief of them has-served to 
raise human nature to a high moral standard, otherwise 
unattainable: these and the like considerations are partR 
of a great com plex argument, which sofarcan be put into 
propositions, but which, even between, and around, and 
behind these, still is implicit and secret, and cannot Ly 
any ingenuity bein1prisoned in a formula, and packed into 
a nut-shell. These various condition
 Inay be decided 
in the affirmative or in the negative. That is a further 
point; here I only insist upon the nature of the argu- 
ment, if it is to be philosophicaL It Illllst be no smal't 
antithesis which may look well on paper, but the living 
action of the mind on a great problelll of fact; and \ve 
must summon to our aid all our powers and resources, 
if we would encounter it worthily, and not as if it were 
a literary essay. 
4.. "Consider the establishment of the Christian 
religion," says Pascal in his" Thoughts." " Here is a 
religion contrary to our nature, which establishes itself 
x 2 
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in mcn's Ininds with so much mildncs
, as to use no 
exterual force i ,vitL so IUllch energy, that no turtures 
eouId silence its lnartyrs and confe8
Or:5; and C()}}
\lJer 
the holiness, devotion, hunlÏlity of its trllP disciples; 
its sacred boo
s, their superhuman grandeur, theil' 
ndmirable slluplicity. Cousiùer the charactel" of its 
Founder; Ilis associates and di
ciple:;, unletterc(lrnen, 
yet pos
c

ed of \visdnrn sufficient to confound the ablest 
phílosopher; the a
toni8hing succes
ion of prophets who 
heralded lIinl ; the state at this day of the Je\vish peo- 
ple who r
jecteJ I-filll and His rl
lig-ion; its perpetuity 
and it
 holillCSS; the lig-ht which its doctrines shed npon 
the contrarieties of uur nature ;-after considering thc
e 
thiIJgs, let any nHlIl judge if it bp possible to ùouLt 
about its beillg the unly trup one." 3 
'fLis is au argnnlcnt parallel in it,R e}Iaractcr to that 
hy which ,ve a:-.cribc the ChLS8ics to t hl-" .. \ I1gnstau agl'. 
\Ve nrg"e, that., thuugh we cannot draw the linp d(
fi- 
lIitely Let" een what tIll"' TJ)onk
 conIll du in literutun', 
antI ,vhat they could not, an}ho\v Virgil's "Æneitl 'J 
and the Oùps of llorace are far beyolld the highe:-;t 
capacity of the lIll'Jieval 1l1inù, ,vhich J ho\vever great., 
was different in the character of its endUWlllents. And 
iu like nULllner ""C nlaintain, that, granting tbat we 
caullot decide how far the human rnind can advancp 
ùy its uwn unaided powers in rcJigious ideas and senti- 
1l1euts, and in religious practice, still the facts of Chris- 
tiallity, as they sta.ud, are Lt'youd what is possible to 
mall, and betoken the presence of a higher intelligence, 
purpose, allll Blight. 


8 '1'=-.\ }OI"'R Tl"an-:httion, p, 131. 
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1\1" any have been converted 
l1d sustalD9d in their 
faith by this argument, which admits of being power- 
fully stated; but still such statement is after all only 
intended to be a vehicle of thought, and to open the 
111ind to the apprehension of the facts of the case, and to 
trace them and their implications in outline, not to 
convince by the logic of its mere wording. Do we not 
think and muse as we read it, try to master it a
 we 
proceed, put down the book in which we find it, fill out 
its details from our own resources, and then resume the 
study of it ? And, \vhen we have to give an account of 
it to others, should we make use of its language, or even 
of its thoughts, and not rather of its drift filld spirit? 
Has it never struck us what different lights different 
minds throw upon the same theory and argument, nay, 
how they seem to be differing in detail when they arp. 
professing, and in reality showing, a concurrence in it ? 
llave \ve never found, that, when a friend takes up the 
defence of what we have written or said, that at first we 
are unable to recognize in his statement of it what we 
meant it to convey? It ,viII be our wisdom to avail 
oUl':5elves of language, as far as it will go, but to airn 
mainly by llleans of it to stilnulate, in those to \vholn 
we address ourselves
 a mode of thinking and trains of 
thought similar to our own, leading them on by their 
own iudependent action, not by any syllogistic COln- 
pulsion. Hence it is that an intellectual school will 
always have something of an esoteric character; for it is 
an assemblage of minds tbat think; their bond is unity 
of thought, and their \VOl'ÙS hecome a sort of tes8era, 
not, expressing thought, but syn1bolizing it. 
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Recurring to Pascal's argument, I observe that, it
 
force depending upon the aS8umption that the facts of 
Christiallityare beyond hutnan natnre, thrrefore,acc,)rd- 
iug as the powers of nature are placed at a high or low 
standard, that force will be greHter or less j and that 
standa.rd will vary according to the respective disposi- 
tions, opinions, and experirnces, of those to wLom the 
argulnent is addressed. Thus its value is a personal 
question; not as if t11ere were not a.n objective truth 
and Christianity as å whole not supernatural, but tlH\t, 
when we come to consider where it is that the super- 
natural presence is found, there may be fair differences 
of opinion, both as to the fact and the proof of what is 
supernatural. There is a multitude of facts, which, 
taken separately, may perhaps be natural, but, found 
together, Inust come from a source abuve nature; a.nd 
\vhat these are, and how nlany are necef:5s
try, will be 
variously determined. And while every inquirer has a 
right to determine the question according to the best 
ex('rcise of his judgment, still \vhcther he so det.ermine it 
for llin1se1f, or trust in part or altogether to the judglnent 
of thosp \vho llave the hest clailn to judge, in either Case 
he i
 guided oy tbe implicit proccl:)
eS of the reaBonlng 
faculty, not by any manufacture of arguments forcing 
tl]eir ,yay to an irrefragable conclusion. 
5. I>ascal writes in anot}ler place, " lIe who doubts, 
Lut seeks not to have his doubts removed, is at once the 
IllOst criminal and the most unhappy of mortals. If, 
together ,vith this, he is tranquil and self-satisfied, ifhe 
be vain of Lis tranquillity, or nlakes his state a topic of 
mirtb and self-gratulation, I have not ,vords to describe 
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so insane a creature. Truly it is to the honour of reli- 
gion to have for its adversaries men so bereft of reason; 
their oppositioll, far from being fortnidable, bears testi- 
mony to its most distinguishing truths; for the great 
object. of the Christian religion is to establish the cor- 
ruption of our nature, and the redemption by Jesus 
Christ."" Elsewhere he says of 1Ylontaigne, "He involves 
everything in such universal, unmingled scepticism, as 
.to doubt of his very doubts. He was a pure Pyrrhonist. 
He ridicules all attempts at certainty in anything. 
Delighted with exhibiting in his own person the con- 
tradictions that exist in tÞe mind of a free-thinker, it is 
all one to him wheth( f he is successful or not in his 
arguln en t. The virtue he loved was simple, sociable, 
gay, sprightly, and playful; to use one of his own 
expressions, 'Ignorance and incuriousness are two 
charming pillows for a sound head.' " 6 
Here are two celebrated writers in direct opposition 
to each other in their fundamental vie,v of truth and 
duty. Shall we say that there is no such thing as truth 
and error, but that anything is truth to a man which he 
troweth? and not rather, as the solution of a great 
mystery, that truth there is, and attainable it is, but 
that its rays stream in upon us throug
 the medil1nl of 
our moral as \Vpll as our intellectual being; and that 
in consequence that perception of its first principles 
which is natural to us is enfeebled, obstructed, per- 
verted, by allurements of sense and tbe suprelnacy of 
splf, and, on the other hand, quickened by aspirations 
after the supernatural; so that at length two characters 
-1 Ibid. pp 108-110. 5 Ibid. pp. 429-436. 
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of mind are brought out into sha pP, a.ncl two 
t,:lnÒnl"ÒS 
and systems of thought,-each logical, when analyzeù, 
y
t contradictory of each other, and only not ant/agoo- 
uistic because they have no common ground on which 
they can conflict? 
,. 
6. Montaigne was endowed with a good estate, 
health, leisure, and fin easy temper, literary taste
, and 
a sufficiency of books: he could afford thus to play 
with life, and the abysses into which it leads us. Let 
us take a case in contrast. 
H I think," says the poor <lying factory-girl in the 
tale, H if this should be the end of all, anù if all I have 
been born for is just to ,vork my heart aud life fl.,vay, 
nnd to sicken in this drea place, with tho
e }nin-stonp
 
in my pars for ever, until I could scre:LlIl uut for thelll 
to stop and Jet rne have a little piece of quiet, and with 
the fluff filling my lungs, until I thirst to death for onA 
long deep breath of the clear air, and my mother gone, 
and I never able to tell her again ho\v I loved her, anù 
of all Iny troubles,-I think, if thi
 life i:-1 the end, and 
that there is no God to wipe away all tears froln an 
eyes, I could go lnat! ! " ð 
IIere is an argulneut fOI" the imlnol'talÏtyof the soul. 
J\8 to its forcp, be it great or RJnall, will it l11ake a figure 
in a logical <lisputation, carried on .";Dc711ldlln
 ortern? 
Cnn auy scientific COID1TIOn measure compel the intellecÜ::. 
of Dives and Lazarus to take the same estimatt:} {\f it ? 
Is there any test of the validity of it better than the 
iZJ.I>:e diæit of private judgment, that i
, t.he jndgluent 
of those who have a right to juùg-e, and llpxt; the 
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ag"een1ent of lnany private judgments ill one alid the 
same view of it ? 
7. "In order to prove plainly and intelligibly," says 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, "that God is a Being, whicb lllUSt 
of necessity be endued with perfect knowledge, 'tis to 
be observed that knowledge is a perfection, without 
which the foregoing attributes are no perfections at 
all, and without which those which follow can have no 
foundation. Where there is no Knowledge, Eternity 
and Immensity are as nothing, and Justice, GoodnesR, 
Mercy, and Wisdom can have no place. The idea of 
eternity and omnipresence, devoid of knowledge.. is as 
the notion of darknes
 con1pared with tbat of 1ight. 
,rris as a notion of the world without the sun to inumi- 
nate it j 'tis as the notion of inanimate lnatter (which 
is the atheist's supreme cause) compared with that of 
light and spirit. And as for the following attributes 
of Justice, Goodness, Mercy, and Wisdom, 'tis evident 
that without knowledge there could not possibly be 
any such things as these at al1." 1 
rrhe argument here used in behalf of the Di vine 
Attribute of Knowledge comes under the general pro- 
position that the Attributes ilnply each other, for the 
denial of one is the denial of the rest. rro some minds 
this thesis is self-evident; others are utterly insensible 
to its force. Will it bear bringing out into words 
throughout the whole series of its argumentative 
links? for if it lloes, then either those \vho mainta.in 
it or those who reject it, the one or the other, win be 
c0111pelled by logical necessity to confess that they 3re 


1 Senn. xi. illlt. 
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In error. (I Gorl is wise, if He iR eternal; }-[o is goo(l.. 
if IIe is wise; He is just, if He is good." \VLat Ekill 
ca.n so arrange these propositions, so add to them, so 
combine them, that they may be able, by the force of 
their juxta-position, to follow one from the other, and 
become one and the same by an inevitable correlation. 
That is not the method by which the argument be- 
com es a demonstration. Such a method, used by a 
rl'heist in controversy ngainst men who are unprepared 
personally for the question, will but issue in his re- 
treat along a series of major propositions, farther and 
farther back, till he and they find themselves in a land 
of shadows, "where the light is as da.rkness." 
To feel the true force of an argument like this, we 
must not confine ourselves to ab
tractions, and merely 
compare notion ,vith notion, but we 111ust contemplate 
the God of our conscience as a Living Being, as one 
Object and Reality, under the aspect of this or that 
attribute. \Ve must patiently rest in the thought of 
the Eternal, Omnipresent, and AU-knowing, rather 
than of Eternity, Omnipresence, ana Omniscience; aud 
we must not hurr.v on anù force a series of deductions, 
whIch, if they are to he realized, must distil like ùe,v 
into our minds, and form thetnselves spont.aneously 
there, by a calm contemplation ana gradual undl'r- 
standing of their prclniH
es. Ordinarily speaking, 
such deductions do not flow forth, except according :IS 
the IU1age, 8 presented to UH through conscience, on 
which they depend, is cherished within us with the 
5entÍments which, supposing it be, as we know it is 
ø Vide supr. ch. v. 
 1, pp. 109, 113. 
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the truth, it necessarily claims of us, and IS seen re- 
flected, by the habit of our intellect, in the a.ppoint- 
ment.3 and the events of the external world. And, in 
their manifestation to our inward sense, they are 
analogous to the knowledge which we at length attain 
of the details of a landscape, after we have selected 
the right stand-point, and have learned to accommo- 
date the pupil of our eye to the varying focus neces- 
sary for seeing them; have accustomed it to the glare 
of light, have mentally grouped or discriminated lines 
and shadows and given them their due meaning, and 
have mastered the perspective of the whole. Or they 
may be compared to a landscape as dra\vn by the 
pencil (unless the illustration seem forced), in which 
by the skill of the artist, amid the bold outlines of 
trees and rocks, w ben the eye h as learned to take in 
their reverse aspects, the forms or faces of his torical 
personages are discernible, which we catch and lose 
again, and then recover, and which some who look on 
with us are never able to catch at all. 
Analogous to such an exercise of sight, must be OUt. 
mode of dealing with the verbal expositions of an 
argument such as Clarke's. His words speak to those 
who understand the speech. To the mere barren 
intellect they are but the pale ghosts of notions; but 
the trained imagination sees in them the representa- 
tions of things. He \vho has once detected in his 
conscience the outline of a Lawgiver and Judge, needs 
no definition of Him, whom he dimly but surely con- 
templates there, and he rejects the mechanism of 
logic; ,vhich cannot contain in its gl'asp lllatters so 
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real and so reconò ite. 
uch none, aecording to the 
strength nnd perspicacity of hi
 Inind, the force of his 
presentiments, and his power of sustained attention, 
is able to pronounce about the great 8ight which 
encompasses him as about some visible object; and, 
in his investigation of the Divine Attributes, is not 
inferring abstraction from abstraction, but noting 
down the aspects and phases of that one thing on 
,vhich he is ever gazing: Nor is it possible to limit 
the depth of meaning, which at length he will attaC'h to 
word
, which to the Inanyare but definitions and ideas. 
IIpre then again, as in the other instances} it Reems 
c]par, that Inethodical processes of inference, useful as 
they are, as far as they go, are only instrunlents of the 
nlind, and need, in order to their due exercise, that 
real ratiocination and pre
ent imRgination which givt's 
them a sense beyond their letter, and which, white 
acting through thern, reaches to conclusions beyond 
and a.bove thenl. 8ucb a living orgnnon is a personal 
gift, and not a Iner-e method or calculus. 


;
. 


rrhat thel.c are eases, in which evidence, not 
ufli- 
cient for a scientific proof, is nevertheless sufficient for 
assent and certitude, is the doctrine of Locke, as of 
rnost men. He tel1s us that belief, grounùed on suffi- 
cient probabilities, "rises to assurance ;" and as to 
the q uest,ion of sufficiency, that ,vhere propositions 
" border near on certainty," then "we as
ent to thenl 
8
 fil'lnly as if they were infallibly c1etnonst,'-:1.Ìt'd." 
The only question is, what these propositiow., aroe: this 
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he does not tell us, but he seenlS to think that they 
are fe"\v in nUluber, and will be without any trouble 
recognised at once by COlnmon-sense; ,vhereas, unless 
I aln mistaken, they are to be found throughout the 
range of concrete matter, and that supra-logical judg- 
nlent, ,vhich is the warrant for our certitude about 
them, is not mere common-sense, but the true healthy 
action of our ratiocinative powers, an actioll more 
subtle and rnore comprehensive than the mere appre- 
ciation of a syllogistic argurnent. It is often called 
the" jUt.liciuIll prudentis viri," a standard of certitude 
\vhich holds good ill all concrete nlatter, not only in 
those cases of practice and duty, in which we are 
lIlore familiar ,vith it, but in questions of truth and 
falsehood generally, or in "\vhat are called "specula- 
tive" questions, and that, not int1eed to the exclusion, 
but as the supplement of logic. Thus a proof, except 
in abstract demonstration, has always in it, more or 
less, an element of the personal, because" prudence" 
is not a constituent part of our nature, but a personal 
endo"\vrnent. 
And the language in comInon use; when concrete 
conclusions are in question, implies the presence of 
this personal element in the proof of them. 'Ve are 
considered to feel, rather than to see, its cogency; and 
,ve decide, not that the conclusion must be, but t.hat 
it cannot be otherwise. \Ve say, that we do not see 
our way to doubt it, that it is impossible to doubt, that 
we are bound to believe it, that ,ve should be idiot:;;, if 
vte did not believe. We never Hhouhl say, in abstract 
scienc(
, that ,vp could not e
cape the conclusion that 
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2!> 'YWS tit mean proportional Let\veeu 5 and 125; or 
that a ßlan had no rig-ht to Hay that a tangent to 
a circle at the extremity of the radius Inakes an acute 
angle ,vith it. Yet, though our certitude of the fact 
i
 'Iuite a.s clear, \\ e should not think it unnatural tu 
s't)" that the insularity of Great Britain is as gooù a
 
JCJllonstratcd, or thai none but a fool expects never tù 
die. Phrases indeed such as these are sOlnctÏ1nes used 
to express a shade of doubt, but it is enough for illY 
pUl'po"e if they are also used "rhen doubt is altogether 
absent. \Vhat, then, they signify, is, ,vhat I have so 
llluch insisteù on, tha.t 'Yc have arrived at these con- 
chu;Ïons-not ex opere Upt ,"atv, by a scientific necef-l
ity 
il1clepenJ.ent of ourHe]v
b,-but by the action of our 
O\Vll Inillds, by our ù\vn individual perception of the 
truth in question, under a sense of duty to those con- 
clusions and \vith an illt \llectual conscientiousness. 
This ('('rtituJe anù this e viùence are often callc,l 
Jooral ; a \vorù \vhich I ë1void, as having a. yery vague 
)Heaning: but using it here for once, I olJserve that 
1110ral evidellce and IHontl ccrtitude arè all that \Vè can 
attain, not unly in thl l'a
e of ethical and spiritual 
sn l
ject
, such as reI igioll, Lut ùf terrestria.l and Cu$- 
n1Ïeal qUl'stions ah,o. 
u far, physic-al 
\:-)t,r()1l01ny and 
ltevl'lation stand on the ::-,anle footing. \Tince, in his 
t.reatise 011 Astronolny, ÙU
S Lut use the la.nguage of 
philosophical Robriety, \vhe}), after speaking of the 
proofs uf the earth's rotatory motion, he says, .. \vhen 
these rl'asons, all upon tlifiercnt principles, are con- 
sidered, they au}ount to a proof of the earth's rota- 
tion a.hout its axis, \vhich iH as :;atist'actur)" to the 
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mÏIul as the Inost direct demonstration could be ;" or, 
as he had said just before, "the nlÌnd rests equally 
satisfied, as if the matter was strictly proved." 9 That 
is, first there is no demonstration that the earth 
rotates; next there is a cluster of " reasons on differe'nt 
principles," that is, independent probabilities in cumu- 
lation: thirdly, these" amount to a proof," and" the 
Inind" feels "as if the D1atter was strictly proved," 
that is, there is the equivalent of proof; lastly, "the 
n1Ïnd rests satisfied," that is, it is certain on the point. 
And though evidence of the fact is now obtained 
\vhich was not known fifty years ago, that evidence on 
the whole has not changed its character. 
Conlpare with this avowal the language of Butler, 
\vhen discussing the proof of Revelation. "Probable 
proofs," he says, "by being added, not only increase 
the evidence, but multiply it. The truth of our religion, 
like the truth of COIlllnon n1atters, is to be judged by the 
whole evidence taken together. . . in like lnanner as, 
if in any COUll110n case nUlnerous events ackno\vledged 
\vere to be allege..! in proof of any other event diAputed, 
the truth of the disputed event would Le proved, not 
only if anyone of the acknowledged ones did of itself 
clearly iUlply it, but though no one of them singly did 
so, if the whole of the acknowledged events taken 
together could not in reason be supposed to have hap- 
IH'lleJ, unless the di:-;puteJ one were true." 1 Here, as 
in ABtronomy, is the saIne absence of demonstration of 
the thesis, the saIne cUlnulating and converging indica- 
tions of it, the saIne indirectness in the proof, as being 


!j Pp. 84, 85. 
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per i'ìnpvs.
ibíle, the $une l'Pcogllition llevertheles
 that 
the conclusion is not only probahle, but true. One other 
charaoteristic of the a"guIHPntative proceSH is given, 
"rhich is unnecessary in a subject-uul.tter so clear and 
silnple as astronoq1ical 
ciencc, vi%;. the JJloral Ht.a.te of 
the parties inquiring' or disputing. They Inust be " as 
Jlluch in earneRt about religion, as about t}l(
ir tetllporal 
atfìtin
, capable of being convinceù, on real evidence, 
that there is a God \vIto governs the world, and feel 
thetnselves to be of a, l110ral Hè1tnr(> ana accountable 
creatures." 2 
This being the state of the ca.se, the question arises, 
,,'hether, hrrauting- tha.t the per:-\onality (so to speak) of 
the }Jarties reasoning- iR an Ï1nportant elmnent in 
proving propositions in concrete llla,tter, a.ny account 
can be given of the ratiocina.tive Jlletho(l in such proof'H, 
over antI abovf' that analysis into Hyllogi
ul which is 
pOHsihlc in pach of it
 stepH in detail. T think there 
call; though I fear, lest to SOlllP ulÏnùs it Inay appear 
far-fetched or fanciful; however, I will na:t.ar(! this 
iUlputa.tion. I cOllsider, t.hen, that the principle of con- 
crete reasoning is paral1el to the lnethoa of prouf \vhich 
is the foun.lation of Illod
rH Tna.theu1atical ::;cience, aH 
contained in the celebrated 1l'u1HHt ,vith ,vhich N c,vtou 
opens his "Principia." \Ve know t.hat a regular 
polygun, insrrihetl in a. circle, its sides being continuaHy 
(lilllillished, tends to become that circle, as its liInit; 
but it vanishes before it has coinci( led ,vith the circlt', 
so that its tf'ndency to be the circle, though ever 
nearer fuIfihfient, never in fact g,,-}Ls 1Jt
yund a tendency 
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In like mnnner, the conclusion in a real or concrete 
question is foreseen and predicted rather than actually 
attai..led; foreseen in the number and direction of 
accumulated pren1isses, which all converge to it, and 
as the result of their combination, approach it more 
nearly than any assignable difference, yet do not touch 
it logically (though only not touching it,) on account 
of the nature of its subject-rnatter, and the delicate 
and implicit character of at least part of the reasonings 
on which it depends. It is by the strength, variety, 
or multiplicity of prelnisses, which are only probable, 
not by invincible syllogisms,-by objections overcome, 
by adverse theories neutralized, by difficulties gradually 
clearing up, by exceptions proving the rule, by un- 
looked-for correlations found with received truths, by 
suspense and delay in the process issuing in triuln- 
phant reactions,-by ali these ways, and many others, 
it is that the practised and experienced mind is able 
to make a sure divination that a conclusion is inevit- 
able, of which his lines of reasoning do not actually put 
him in possession. rrhis is \vhat is meant by a propo- 
sition being- "as good as proved," a conclusion as 
undeniable" as if it were proved," and by the reasons 
for it cc amounting to a proof," for a proof is the lÍInit 
of converging probabilities. 
It lnay be added, that, ,vhereas the logical form of 
this argulnellt, is, as I have a.Ireadyobserved, indirect, 
viz. that &, the conclusion canllot be otherwi
e," and 
BULler says that an event is pruved, if its antecedents 
" could 1l0t ill l't'aSOll be supposed to have happened 
unless it ,vere true," and law-bouks tell us that the 
y 
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principle of circumstantial evidence is the red llct'iu ad 
aúsurdum, 
o Newton too is forced. to the saIne Inude of 
proof for the establishment of his lelnma, a10ut prilne 
aud ultilnate ratios. " If you deny that they becume 
ultimately equal,:.' he says, "let theln be ultimately 
unequal;" and the consequence follows, "which IS 
again
t the supposition." 
Such being the character of the luental process In 
concrete rcasoniug, 1 should wish to adduce some good 
instances of it in illustration, iustances in which the 
person reasoning' confesses that he is rea
olling on this 
very proceBs, as I have been stating it; but these are 
difficult to find, from the very circunl
tallce that the 
proce::;s [1'0111 fin;t to la
t is carried on as much \vithout 
worùs us with thenl. However, I will set J.owu three 
t;uch. 
1. First, an instauce in physics. \V ood, trca ting of 
the ]a,\\ s uf luotion, thus describes the liue of reasoning 
by which th0 mind i
 certified of them. "rrhpy are llot 
Indeed self-evident, nor do they adlnit of accurate proof 
by experiment, on accuunt of the effects of friction and 
t.he air's resistance, which cannot entirely be reuloved. 
rr-'hey are, however, cOlistantly and invariably suggested 
to our scuses, and they agree with experiment, as far as 
experirueut can go; and the more accurately the experi- 
ments are made, and the greater care we take to remove 
all those impediments which tend to rendor the conclu- 
sions erroneous, the nlore nearly do the experiments 
coincide with these laws. 
"Their truth is also established upon a different 
ground: froIn these general princIples innumerable 
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particular conclusions have been deducted; sometilnes 
the deductions are simple and immediate, sometilnes 
they are made by tedious and intricate operations; 
yet they are all, without exception, consistent with 
each other and with experiment. It follows thereby, 
tbat the principles upon which the calculations are 
founded are true." 3 
The reasoning of this passage (in which the uniformity 
of the laws of nature is assumed) seems to me a good 
illustration of what must be considered the principle 
or form of an induction. The conclusion, which is its 
scope, is, by its own confession, not proved; but it 
ought to be proved, or is as good as proved, and a mall 
woulJ be irrational ,vho ùid not take it to be virtually 
proved; first, because the imperfections in the proof arise 
out of its subject-matter and the nature of the case, so 
t.hat it i.ç proved int(YJ'pretativè; and next, because in 
the same degree in which these faults in the subject- 
llHttter are overcome here or there, are the involved 
iUlperfections here or there of the proof remedied; and 
further, because, when the conclusion is assumed a
 an 
hypothesis, it thro,vs light upon a multitude of collateral 
facts, accounting for them, and uniting thew together 
in one whole. Consistency is not ahvays the guarantee 
of truth; out there luay be a consistency in a theory 
so variously tried and exemplified as to lead to belief 
in it, as reasonably as a witness in a court of law 
may, after a severe cross-examination, satisfy and 
assure judge, jury, and the whole court, of his simple 
vpracity. 


3 ".J\fechanics," p. 31. 
y 2 
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2. And fr01TI the COUl't
 of law shall my seconò illus- 
tration be taken. 
A learned writer say
, " In critninal prosecutions, the 
circumstantial evidence should be such, as to produce 
nearly the f.ame degree of certainty as that which arises 
froIl1 ùirect testiIDony, and to exclude a rational proba- 
bility of innocence." 4 By degrees of certainty he seelns 
to mean, togeth('r with n1nny other writers, degrees of 
proof, or approxitnations to,vards proof, and not certi- 
tude, as a state ofn1Íud; and he says that no one should 
be pronounced guilty on evidpllce which is not equiva- 
lent in weight to direct testimony. So far is clear; but 
what is meant by the (1xpression "1YllionaZprobability"? 
for there can be no probability but what is rational. I 
consider that the " exclusion of a rational probability" 
tnenns the "exclusion uf any fi,1'gument in the man's 
favour which has a rational claim to he caned probable," 
or rather, "the rational exclusion of any supposition 
that he is innocent; " anù " rational " is used in contra- 
distinction to argLllllentative, anù means" resting on 
inlplicit reH
on
," ßuch as we feel, inùeed, but which 
for HOUle cau
e or other, becaw
e they are too subtle or 
too circHiton
, we caullot put into ,vorùs so as to ::;atisfy 
logic. If this is a correct account of hiH llleanil1g, he 

n.y
 that the evidence against a criminal, in order to be 
decisive of his guilt, to the 
atisfaction of our conscience, 
nHlst hear with it, alolJg with the palpable argulllellts for 
tlm,t guilt, sLlch a reasollahlclles:::;, or botly ofilnplicit rea- 
sons for it, in additioH, as rnay exdude allY pl'ohahilit.y, 
re(.lÌly sn
h, that IH
 is not guilty,-that is, it must be 


I 1'hiBipp:-' " Law of E\"itlI'11C(,," vol. i. p. J.5ft. 
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an evidence free froDl anything obscure, suspicions, 
unnatural, or defective, such as (in the judgll1ent of a 
prudent man) would hinder that sutnul,ttion and coa- 
lescence of the evidence into a proof, which I have 
, compared to the running into a limit, in the case of 
nlathematical ratios. Just as an algebraical series may 
be of a nature never to terlninate or admit of valuation, 
as being the equivalent of an irrational quantity or surd, 
so there may be some grave inlperfections in a body of 
reasons, explicit or implicit, which is directed to a 
proof, sufficient to interfere ,vith its successful issue or 
resolution, and to balk us with an irrational, that is, an 
indeterlninate, conclusion. 
So nll1ch as to the principle of conclusions 11lade 
upon evidence in criminal cases; now let us turn to 
an instance of its application in a particular instance. 
Some years ago there was a murder c0l1H11itted, which 
unusually agitated the popular rnind, and the evidence 
a.gainst the culprit was necessarily cirCllll1sta,ntial. At 
the trial the Judge, in addressing the Jury, instructed 
thmll on the kinù of evidence necessary for a verdict 
of guilty. Of course he could not 11lean to say that 
they must con\rict a man, of whose guilt they were 
not certain, especiaIJy in a case in which t'NO foreign 
countries, Germany and the Anlerican States, were 
attentively looking on. If the Jury had any doubt, 
that is, reasonable doubt, about the man's guilt, of 
course they would give him the benefit of that doubt. 
Nor could the certitude, which would be necessary for 
an adverse verdict, be rnerely that which is sometÍ1nes 
caned a U practical certitude," that is. a certitude in.. 
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dped, hut a certitutlc, that it w:t!'4 ff "duty," C( expe- 
dient," H :-:af('," t.o bJ'ing in a Vt')'dict of guilty. Of 
cour
o t.he Judge Bpoke of what is caned a C( "pl'cnlative 
certitude," t11at is, a certitude of the fact tJlat t.ho nl:1n 
was guilty; tl1e n]y question being, what evidence 
\Va8 sufncicnt for the proof, for the certitud
 of that 
fact. 'rhis is what the Jnògp ITlpant; ana tht3se are 
nmong thp reruark
 which, with this drift, he Inade 
upon the occasion :- 
After obsf\rving that by circulTIstantial evidence he 
Incant a ca
e in which" the facts do not directly prove 
the actual cri me, but lead to the conclusion that the 
prisoner committed that crime," he went on to dis.. 
claim the suggestion, made by counsel in the ca
e, that 
the Jury could not pronounce a verdict of guilty, un less 
they were a
 much satisfied that the prisoner did the 
deed as if they had seen hiIn commit it. " That is not 
the certainty," he said, "which is required of you to 
òiscbarg(' your duty to t1le prisoner, whose safety is ill 
yonr hands." Then he stated w hat wa
 the" degree 
of certainty," that is, of certainty or perfection of proof, 
,vLich 'was neces
ary to the question, "involving as it 
ùiJ the life of tbe prisoner at the bar,"-it was such 
as that" ,\'ith ,vhich," he 1'aid, "you decide upon al1cl 
conc1u<le your o\vn lnost Ünportant transactions in life. 
Take tho facts ,vhich are proved hefore you, 
l'parate 
those yon believe fruln those which you do not helieve, 
and all the conclusion
 that natul'a]]y and alnlost neces- 
sarily result frum those fncts, you nlay confide in as 
Illuch as in the facts tberllselves. The cnse on 1 he part 
of the prosecution is the ::,'lury of the mUI-Jer, told by 
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the different witnesses, who unfold the circumstances 
, one after another, according to their occurrence, to- 
gether with the gradual discovery of SOUle apparent 
connexion between the property that W
"1S lost, and the 
possession of it by the prisoner." 
N o,v here I observe, that whe!'eas the conclusion 
which is contemplated by the Judge, is what Inay be 
pronounced (on the whole, and considering all things, 
and judging reasonably) a proved or certain conclu- 
sion, that is, a conc1usion of the truth of the allegation 
against the prisoner, or of the fact of Lis guilt, on the 
other hand, the '1notiva constituting this reasonable, 
rational proof, and this satisfactory certitude, needed 
not, according to hiln, to be stronger than those on 
which we prudently act on matters of important in- 
terest to ourselves, that .is, probable reasons vie,ved in 
their convergence and combination. And whereas the 
certitude is viewed by the Judge as follo,ving on con- 
verging probabilities, which constitute a real, though 
only a reasonable, not an argulnentative, proof, so it 
will be observeù in this particular instance, that, in 
illustration of the general doctrine 'which I have laid 
down, the process is one of "line upon line, and letter 
upon lett.er," of various details accumulating and of 
d<:ductions fitting into each other; for, in the Judge's 
words, there was a story-and that not told right out 
and by one witness, but taken up and handed on from 
witness to witness-gradually unfolded, and tending 
to a proof, which of course might have been ten tinles 
stronger than it was, but was still a proof for all that, 
and sufficient for its conclusion,-just as we see that 
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two Rtraighi 1iu('s are IHccting, ao(l :11'(' cC'rtain th('y will 
1llCl't at n g-iV('1l Jistau('e, thuugh we (10 not actual1y 8('(' 
t lip junction. 
:1. The third ill
tance I will take' is one' of a Jiterary 
characteI', the divination of the aut hor
hip of a cortain 
auoIlYHI011
 publication, as snggc
tca Inainly by ill- 
terEal ()viùence, as I find it in a critique" ritt.en SOlllP 
twenty y<-'ars ago. In the extract which I lna],e froll1 
it, 'YC Inay ub
orve the saIne steady JnaI'ch of Hi proof 
to,vards a. conclusion, \vhich is (as it were) out of 
sight ;-a reckoning, or a reasulla.ble j ndgn1ent., that 
thú conclusion really is proved, and a per
ollnl certi- 
tude upon tllat jndgnlcnt, joined ,,'ith a confcbsiDn 
that a logical argument could not well be nlaùe out 
for it, alld that the vnrious dl,taih; ill ,,'llich the prouf 
cunsistcJ were in no slnall llleasure iJnpJicit and 
irnpalpable. 
u Hl1nl0Ur speaks uniformly anù clearly cnough in 
attributing" it tù the pen of a particular individual. 
Nor, although a cur
ory reader nl1ght ,yell skin1 tllO 
Look without fin<1illg in it anything to sl1gge
t., l
('., 
. . . . will it app('ar in1probablo to the 11101'0 attcnti\re 
student of its internal (vidence; and the ilnprobability 
win dccrease n10re and nlore, in proportion as the 
'reader is capaùle of judging and appreciating the 
delicate', and at .fi.rst i'llxisible tU1lcltes, ,,-hich linlÎt, to 
ihoRe u'ho 
lnder
tand the'Jn, the individuals \\ ho call 
lULve written it to a very sn1all nun1ber indeed. rrhe 
utpI0St scepticislH as to its authorship (w/deh we df) 
?lot jfel oU'/'8elves) caunot rcnlOVC' it farther froln hin1 
than to that of SOlliC ono among his Illost intilu:lte 
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friends; so tlu\,t.) leavIng others to discuss antecedent 
probabilities," &c. 
l1.ere is a writer wIlo professes to have no doubt at 
all about the authorship of a book,-which at the 
saIne titne he cannot prove by mere argulnentation 
set down in words. The reasons of his conviction 
are too de1icate, too intricate; nay, they are in 
part invisible; invisible, except to those who fron1 
circumstances have an intellectual perception of what 
does not appear to the many. They are personal to 
the individual. This again is an instance, distinctly 
set before 11S, of the particular mode in which the 
111ind progresses in concrete n1atter, viz. from merely 
probable antecedents to the sufficient proof of a fact 
or a truth, and, after the proof, to an act of certitude 
about it, 
I trust the foregoing renlarks 111ay not deserve the 
blame of a needle
s refinelnent. I have thought it 
incun} bont on me to illustrate the intellectual process 
by which we pass from conditional inference to uncon- 
ditional assent; and I have had only the alternative 
of lying unJer the imputation of a paradox 01' of fl 
subtlety. 
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 3. NATURA II T NF
 RENCE. 


I COMMEKCED my relnarks npon Inference by 
aying 
that reasoning ordinarily sho,vs as a silnple act, not as 
a process, as if there were no medium interposed be- 
tween antecedent anrl consequent, and the transition 
from one to the other were of the nature of an in- 
stinct,-that is, the process is altogether unconscious 
anJ implicit. It is necessary, then, to take some 
notice of this natural or material Inference, as an 
existing phenomenon of mind; and that the more, 
because I shall thereby be illustrating and supporting 
what I haye been saying of the characteristics of 
inferential processes as carried on in concrete matter, 
and especially of their being the action of the mind 
itself, that is, by its ratiocinative or illative faculty, 
not a lucre operation as in the rules of arithmetic. 
I say, then, that our most natural mode of reasoning 
is,not froll propositions to propositions, but froln things 
to things, frOln concrete to concrete, from wholes to 
'v holes. \Vhether the consequents, at which we arrive 
froIn the anteccdeuts with which we start, lead us to 
assent or only towards assent, those antl)cedents COlll- 
lllonly are not recognized by us as suLject:j for 8lla.ly- 
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sis; nay, often are only indirectly recognized as ante- 
cedents at all. Not only is the inference with its pro- 
cess ignored, but the antecedent also. To the mind 
itself the reasoning is a simple divination or predic- 
tion; as it literally is in the instance of enthusiasts, 
who n1i
take their own thoughts for inspirations. 
This is the mode in which we ordinarily reason, 
dealing with things ilirectly, and as they stand, one by 
one, in the concrete, with a.n intrinsic and personal 
power, not a conscious adoption of an artificial instru- 
ment or expedient; and it is especially exemplified 
both in uneducated men, and in men of genius,-in 
those who know nothing of intellectual aids anù rules, 
and in tho::;e who care nothing for then1,-in those 
who are either without or above mental discipline. As 
true poetry is a spontaneous outpouring of thought, 
and therefore belongs to rude as well as to gifted 
minds, whereas no one becomes a poet merely by the 
canons of criticism, so this unscientific reasoning, 
being sometimes ä natural, uncultivated faculty, some- 
titHes approaching to a gift, sometinles an acqnired 
habit and second nature, has a higher sonrce than 
logicrtl rule,-" nascitur, non fit." .'Vhen it is charac- 
terize<l by precision, subtlety, prornptitude, and tl
uth, 
it is of course a gift and a rarity: in ordinary minds 
it is biassed and degraded by prejudice, passion, and 
self-interest; but ðtil1, after all, tbis divination COlnes by 
nature, and belongs to all of us in a measure, to \VOIl1en 
11101'e than to men, hitt.ing or lnissing, as the case may 
be, but with a success on the whole sufficient to show 
that there is a method in it, though it be itnplicit. 
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..A pe(l
allt who is ,,,entht'l'- wise rllay y(.t be 
irnply un- 
able to a

rgll illtelligiblp reasuns why he think5 it \vill 
l)c fill<'
 to-nlOrl'O'Y; and if he attL'lnpts to ùo so, he 
Inay giv(. l'easous wiae of the lnark; but that \vill not 
"eaken hiH own co:y.fitlence in Lis prediction. II is 1l1iud 
does not proceetl step Ly step, but he feels all at once 
and tog
ther the force of various corn bined phenomena, 
though ho is not cOllscious of them. Again, there are 
physicians who excel in the diagnosis of complaints; 
though it does nOli follow from this, that they could 
llefenJ their deci
ion in a particular case agaiu
t a 
hrother physician who disputed it. They are guitleJ. 
by natural aCl1tene
s and \ral'ied e\:pm'ience; they have 
their OWll idiosyucratic 1110des of oòserving, generaliz- 
ing, anù concluding; when <luestioncd, they can but 
rest on tlu:ir own authority, or appeal to the future 
event. In a popular novel,s a la,vyer is intruduced, 
\vho "\\yould kno\v, ahnost by instinct, whether an 
at'cll
pa person was or was not guilty; and he had 
alrpady p('rceivcd by instinct" that the heroine was 
guilty. "I've no doubt she's a clever wornau," he 
said, ana at once narned an attorney practising at the 
Ola 1
ailey. So, ågain, experts and detectives, when 
PHI ploycd to investigate mysteries, in cases whether of 
the civil or crinâual law, discern aHd fullow out indi- 
cations which pro111isc solution .with a sagacity ineorn- 
prehensihle to ortlinal'Y lllen. .11 parallel gift is the 
intuitive perception of character pos
eðsed by certain 
Inen, while others arl:l as destitute of it, as otherd 
again are of an 
ar tor music. \Vha.t COffirIlon measure 


.i c, Orley FarlU." 
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is there between the judgments of t110se wllo have this 
intuition, and those who have not? What but the 
event can settle any difference of opinion which occurs 
in their estilnation of a third person? These are 
instances of a natural capacity, or of nature improved 
by practic
 and habit, enabling the mind to pass 
promptly from one set of facts to another, not only, I 
say, without conscious media, but without conscious 
antecedents. 
Sometimes, I say, this illative faculty is nothing 
sllort of genius. Such seems to have beon Newton's 
perception of truths mathematical and physical, though 
proof was absent. At least that is the illlpression left 
on my own mind by various stories which are told of 
him, one of which was stated in the public papers a 
few years ago. '
Professor Sylvester," it was said, 
" bas just discovered the proof of Sir Isaac Newton's 
rule for ascertaining the imaginary roots of equations. 
. . . This rule has been a Gordian-knot a1l1ong alge- 
braists for the last century and a half. The proof 
being wanting, authors becalno asharned at length of 
advancing a proposition, the evidence for which re::;ted 
on no other foundation than belief in Newton's 8aga- 
ci t y ." 6 
Such is the gift of the calculating boys who now and 
then make their appearance, who seem to h
ve certain 
short-cuts to conclusions, which thEY cannot explain to 
themsel ves. Some are said to have been able to de- 
tpl'lnine off-hand what lllllnbers are Pl'iU1Ü,- numbers 
I thiÐk) up to seven places. 


Ii Gu((rd iall. .T nne 28, 186;). 
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In a very different t'uhject-mattcr, Napoleon sup- 
plil'
 us with an insta.nce of a parallel gt'uiuH in reason- 
ing, hy ,,'hich hÐ ,vas enabled to look at thing
 in his 
own province, and to interpret theln truly, appurently 
without any ratioc.nativo 111edia. (C By long experi- 
ellcf\," says .A.1isol1, cc joined to great natural quickllPSS 
anù precision of eyo, he had a.cquired the power of 
judging, with extraordinary accuracy, buth of tho 
anlount of the enemy's force opposed to hirn in the 
fipld, and of tho probable result ()f the TI10VClnents, 
c\ en the lllost comp1 icatcd, going for\\ artl ill thu oppo- 

ite nl.lnil'
. . . . He lookpd around hiln for a little 
while with his telescope, and innuediately forrnetl a 
dea.r conception of the position, forces, and intentiun 
of the whulo hostilo array. III this way ho coulll, 
with surprising aecnracy, calculato in ;L fe,v Jninutes, 
accul'\ling tu ,vhat he could see uf their forlnatioll and 
thp extent of thl' grounù which they occupictl, the 
nUll1erical force of arlnies of 60,000 or 80,OUO Inen; 
anti if their troops were at aU scattered, he knc\v at 
once how long it ,vould require fur the In to concen- 
trate, and how many hours lliust elapse Lefore they 
could rnake their attack." ; 
I t is difficult to avoid calling such clear presenti- 
ments by the nalue of instinct; and I think they ma.y 
so be ca.lleù, if by in
tillet be un.1erstood, not a natural 
seU:3e, one anù the saine in a.ll, and incapable of culti- 
vation, but a. perception of fact
 \\.ithout a

igllable 
ulcdia, of pen;eivillg. There are tho:;e who can t -111 a.t 
OIlCl' \vhaJ i8 contlllci vo or illj uriou
 to their ,velfaro, 
-: History, vol. x. pp. 28(;, 2t:)7. 
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WIlO are their friends, who their enemies, what is to 
happen to them, and ho,v they are to meet it. Presence 
of mind, fathoming of motives, talent for repartee, are 
instances of this gift. ÅS to that divination of per- 
sonal danger which is found in the young and inno- 
cent, we find a description of it in one of Scott's 
romances, in which the heroine, "without .being able 
to discover what was wrong either in the scenes of 
unusual ]uxury with which she was surrounded, or in 
the manner of her hostess," is said nevertheless to 
have felt" an instinctive appreheu.sion that all was not 
right,-a feeling in the human mind," the author 
proceeds to say, "allied perhap
 to that sense of 
danger, which anÏlnals exhibit, when placed in the 
vicinity of the natural enell1Ïes of their race, and 
which makes birds cower when the hawk is in the air, 
alid beasts tremble when the tiger is abroad in the 
d

ert." 8 
A religious biography, lately published, affords us 
an instance of this spontaneous perception of truth in 
the province of revealed doctrine. "Her firm faith," 
says the Author of the Preface, (( was so vivid in its 
01 
character, that it ,vas aln10st like an intuition of the 
entire prospect of revealed truth. Let an error against 
faith be concealed under expressions hGwever abstru:-:ie, 
and her sure instinct found it out. I have tried this 
experiment repeatedly. She might not be able to 
separate the heresy by analysis, but she saw, and felt, 
and suffered from its presence." 9 


8 ,< Peveril of the Peak." 
o "Life of l\fothel' 
hrgnret 1\f J-l:111ahan,'; p. yii. 
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.And so of the great fundamental truths of religion, 
natural and revcaled, nnc1 a
 regards the lnass of reli- 
gious Ulcn: these truths, douLtless, may be proved 
ant! defended by an array of invincible logical argu- 
ments, but snch is not cOlnmonly the Inetbod in which 
.. 
those sanle logical al'guluents make their way into our 
nlinds. The grounds, on ,,,hich ,ve hold the divine 
origin of the Church, and the previous truths whicn 
are taught us by nature-the being of a God, and the 
imrnortality of the soul-arc felt by nlost Inen to be 
recondite aud impalJ)able, in proportion to tbcir ùepth 
finù reality. As we cannot see ourselves, so ,ve cannot 
well see intellectual nlotivcs which are so intilnate]y 
our
, alid which spring up fronl the very constitution 
of our nlÌnds; and while we refuse to adlnit the notion 
that religion has not iI'rcfragable arguments in its 
behalf, still the attempts to argue, on the part of an 
indiviòual !tic et nunc, will SOll1etÏInes only confuse Lis 
a..pprehen
ion of sacreù objects, ana subtracts frolll his 
ùevotion quite as nluch as it aòds to lJÍs knowledge. 
This is found in the case of other perceptions besides 
that of faitll. It is t.he case of nature against art: of 
course, if po::;sib]e, nature and art should Le COIn Lineù, 
Lut sOlnetimcs thl'Y are incompatible. 'rhus, in tho 
case of calculatiJlg hoys, it is :said, I know llot with 
what truth, that to teach them the ordinary rules of 
aritluuetic is to endanger or to ùestroy the extraor- 
dinary endOWIDl'nt. .And men who have the gift of 
playing Oll au ill
trulllent hy ('aI', arc sOll1etiuICS afraid 
to ]earn hy rule, lest tlH'Y should lose it.. 
l'hl're i
 an analogy, in tllÏs rC'spl'ct, bctWPCH Rntioci- 
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nation and Melllory, though the latter n1ay be exercised 
without antecedents or media, whereas the former 
requires them in its very idea. At the sarno time asso- 
ciation has so much to do with memory, that we may 
not unfairly consider memory, as well as reasoning, as 
depending on certain previous conditions. Writing, as I 
have already observed, is a 'l1wmoria technica, or logic of 
memory. N ow it will be found, I think, that indis- 
pensable as is the use of letters, still, in fact, we weaken 
our memory in proportion as we habituate ourselves to 
commit all that we wish to renl.ember to memorandums. 
Of cour
e in proportion as our memory is weak or over- 
burdened, and thereby treacherous, we cannot act other- 
I wise; but in the case of men of strong memory in any 
particular subject-matter, as in that of dates, all artificial 
expedients, from the" Thirty days has September," &c., 
to the more formidable formulas which are offered for 
their use, are as difficult and repulsive as the natural 
exercise of memory is healthy and easy to thetTI; just 
as the clear-headed and practical reasoner, who sees 
conclusions at a glance, is uncomfortable under the drill 
of a logician, being oppressed and hampered, as David 
in Saul's armour, by what is intended to be a benefit. 
I need not say more on t.his part of. the subject. 
vVhat is called reasoning is often only a peculiar and 
personal mode of abstraction, and so far, like memory, 
rnay be said to exist without antecedents. It is a power 
of looking at things in some particular aspect, and 
of determining their internal and external relations 
thereby. And according to the subtlety and versatility 
of their gift, are men able to read what comes before 
z 
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t henl j ll
tlJ"', yariollsly, a nd fruit fully. If once', too, it i
, 
t hat in our intercourso \vith ot 11e1':;;, ill husinpss and 
faInily rnattcr::;, in socia] ana political tran
actjons, a 
,,"ord or an act on th
 part of another iH sonlctinles a 
Ru(IJen rf'velation . light br0aks in upon u
, and our 
who]p jUJ.gI11011t of a courso of cvcnt
, or of an nnder- 
taking, i
 changed. "r e determine correctly or other- 
wi
e, as it l11ay be; but in either ca
o, it is by a senRC 
proper to ourselves, for another nlay 
ee the objects 
which" e arc thus using, and givp then1 quite a differ(ìut 
intprprt'tation, inaSIl1Uch as hu abstract
 another set 
of general nutions fron1 those same phenulnena which 
present thpln
elves to u
 also. 
'Yhat I have heen 
aying of Ratiocination, Inay be 

aiJ of Taste, antI is cunfirrneJ hy the obvious analogy 
Oet".ccn the t".u. rraste, skill, invention in the fine 
art')-alld so, again, di
crC'tion or judgnleut in conduct 
-are c-x:erted 
pontnneously, when once acquired, and 
could not give a clear account uf thcmselvl'
, or uf their 
IlLUde of proceeding. 
:'hey do not go by rule, tIlough 
to a certain point their exercise DUty be analyzed, and 
lnny take the s11ape of an art or method. But the
e 
paralI{ìls will come before us presently. 
And now I come to a further peculiarity of this 
natural and 
pontaneous ratiocination. This faculty, as 
it is actually found in us, proceeding from concrete to 
concrete, is attached to a definite 
u bject- matter, accord- 
ing to the individual. In 8pite of ...1.ristotle J I will not 
allow that genuine reasoning is an instrunlental art; and 
in spite of Dr. Johnson, I will assert that gpnius, as far 
as it is nUll1ifesteù in ratiocination, is not equa.l to all 
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undertakings, but has its own peculiar subject-rrmtter J 
and is circumscribed in its range. Noone woulcl for 
a moment expect that because Newton and Napoleon 
both had a genius for ratiocination, that, in consequence, 
Napoleon could have gener
lized the principle of gravi- 
tation, or Newton have seen how to concentrate a 
hundred thousand men at Austerlitz. The ratiocinative 
faculty, then, as found in individuals, is not a general 
instrument of knowledge, but has its province, or is 
wbat may be called departmental. It is not so much 
one faculty, as a collection of similar or analogous facul- 
ties under one name, there being really as many facul- 
ties as there are distinct subject-matters, though in the 
same person some of them may, if it so happen, be 
united,-nay, though some men have a sort of literary 
power in arguing in all subject-matters, de ornni scibili, 
a power extensive, but not deep or real. 
This surely is the conclusion, to which we are brought 
by our ordinary experience of men. It is almost pro- 
verbial that a l1ard-headed mathematician may have no 
head at all for what is called historical evidence. Suc- 
cessful experimentalists need not have talent for legal 
research or pleading. A shrewd man of business may 
be a bad arguer in philosophical questions.. A ble states- 
men and politicians have been before now eccentric or 
superstitious in their religious views.. It is notorious 
how ridiculous a clever man may make himself, who 
ventures to argue with professed theologians, critics, 
or geologists, though without positive defects in know- 
ledge of his subject. Priestley, great in electricityanà 
chemistry, was but a poor ecclesiastical historian. The 
z 2 
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A u1 ho1' of thp l\finute Philosopher is also thc Author of 
the Analyst. N ewtoll wrote not only his" Principia," 
but his COlnn1cnts on the A.\.pucalypse; Crou1\vell, ,vbose 
actions sa.voured of the Loldest logic, wa
 a confused 
speaker. In thc
p, and various similar instances, the 
defect lay, not so much in an ignorance of facts, as in an 
inability to handle those facts suitably; in fceblo or 
perver::;e DIodes of abstraction, observation, comparison, 
analysis, inference, which nothing could have obviated, 
but that which was wanting,-a specific talent, and a 
ready exercise of it. 
I Lave alrcal1y referred to the facuIty of 111emory in 
illustration; it win :,erve D1e also here. 1Ve can forln 
an abstract idea of melllory, and call it one faculty, 
,vhich has for its subject-matter aU past facts of our 
personal experience; but this is really only an illusion; 
for there is no such gift of universal metuory. Of 
course we all rcmember in a way, as we reason, in aU 
subject-illatters; but I am speaking of remembering 
rightly, as I spoke of reasoning rightly. In real fact 
l11clllory, as a talent, is not one indivisible faculty, but a. 
power of retaining ani! recalling- the past in this or that 
deparhnent of our experience, not in any whate\Ter. 
Two melllories, ,vhich are both specially retentive, may 
also be inC0111mensurate. Some men can recite t.he 
canto of a poem, or good part of a speech, after once 
reading it, but have no head for dates. Others have 
great capacity for the vocabulary of languages, but 
recollect nothing of the slnall occurrences of the day or 
year. Other
 never forget any stateInent \vLich they 
have read, and can give voIulne and page, but Lave 110 
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memory for faces. I have known those who could, 
without effort, run through the succession of days on 
which Easter fell for years back; or could say \vhere 
they were, or what they were doing, on a given day, in 
a given year; or could recollect accurately the Ohris- 
tian names of friends and strangers; or could enumerate 
in eXflJct order the names on all the shops from Hyde 
Park Corner to the Bank; or had so mastered the U ni- 
versity Calender as to be able to bear an examination in 
the academical history of any :1LA. taken at random. 
.And I believe in most of these cases the talent, in its 
exceptional character, did not extend beyond several 
classes of subjects. 'fhere are a hundred memories, as 
there are a hundred virtues. Virtue is one indeed in the 
a.bstract.; but, in fact, gentle and kind natures are not 
therefore heroic, and prudent and self-controlled minds 
need not be open-handed. At the utmost such virtue 
is one only in posse; as developed in the concrete, it 
takes the shape of species which in no sense inlplyeach 
other. 
So is it with Ratiocination; and as 'we should betake 
ourselves to Newton for physical, not for theological 
conclusions, and to \Vellington for his military expe- 
rience, not for statesmanship, so the n1a
irn hold
 good 
generally, "Cniqne in arte suâ credendum est:" or, to 
use the grand words of Aristotle, "vV e are bound to 
give heed to the un demonstrated sayings and opinions 
of the experienced and aged, not less than to demon- 
strations; because, from their having the eye of ex- 
perience, they behold the principles of things." I In- 
I Etb. Nicom. yi. 11, fin. 
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t(\aa of tru
ting logical science, we Tnust trust persons, 
nurIlP]Y, those who by long acql1aintallc
 with their 
su hject have a right to jutlgc. Anù if we wish our- 
selves to share in tl1pir convictions and the gl'ounds of 
thern, w{' U1USt follO\V their history, and learn as they 
hav0 learned. \Ve Inust take up their particular su hject 
as they took it np, beginning at the beginuing, give 
ourselves to it, depend on practice and experience 
Jnore than on reasoning, nnd thus gain that mental 
insight into truth, whatever its subjcct-'l1attcr l11ay 
he, which our n1astcrs have gained before ns. 13y 
following this course, we may mako our:.;e]vcs of 
their nunlhcr, and then ,ve rightly lean upon our- 
selves, directing our
elves by our own Inoral or 
intellectual judgnlcnt, not by our skill in argunlen- 
lation. 
This doctrine, stated in substancC' as above by the 
great philosopher of antiquity, is 11101'0 fullyexpouuded 
in a pas
age ,yhich be elsewhere quotes from Ilesiotl. 
"Best of all is he," says that poet, " who is ,vise by 
his own wit; next best he who is wise by the ,vit of 
others; but whoso is neither able to see, nor willing 
to hear, he is a good-for-nothing fel1o,v." Judgment 
then in all concrete nlatter is the architectonic 
faculty; and what Inay be called the Illative Sense, 
or right judgnlcnt in ratiocination, is one branch 
of it. 
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THE IIJLA1'IVE SENSE. 


1\1 v object in the foregoing pages has been, not to forBl 
a theory .which may account for those phenolnena of the 
intellect of which they treat, viz. those which charac- 
terize inference and assent, but to ascertain what is thG 
matter of fact as regards them, that is, when it is that 
assent is given to propositions which are inferred, and 
under what circumstances. I have never had the 
thought of an attempt which in me would be ambitious 
and which has failed in the hands of others,-if that 
attempt may fairly be called unsuccessful, which, 
though made by the acutest minds, bas not succeeded 
in convincing oppç>nents. Especially have I found my- 
self unequal to antecedent reasonings in the instance 
of a 111atter of fact. There are those, who, arguing 
à p1'iori, lllaintain, that, since experience leads by syllo- 
gisln only'" to probabilities, certitude is ever a mistake. 
There are others, who, 'while they deny this conclusion, 
grant the à p1.iol'i principle asslll11ed in the argull1eut, 
a.nd in consequence are obliged, in order to vindicate 
the certainty of anI' knowledge, to have reCOUt'se to 
the hypothesis of intuitions, intellectual fornls
 and the 
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like, which bolong to ns by nature, and nw,y be con- 
sidered to elevate our expericnco into sODlething more 
tLan it is in itse1f. Earnestly maintaining, as I would, 
with this latter school of philosophers, the certainty 
of knowledge, ! tl1ink it enough to appeal to the 
common voice of tnankind in proof of it. rfhat is to 
be accounted 3. nornlnl operation of our nature, ,vhich 
Inen in general do actually instance. That is a la\v of 
our n1inds, which is exemplified in action on a largo 
scale, whether à l'riO'ì'i it ought to be a law or no. 
Our hoping is a proof that hope, as such, is not an ex- 
travagance; and our possession of certitude is a proof 
that it is not a wpakness or an absurdity to be certain. 
now it comes about that we can be certain is Dot my 
ùu
ines8 to dctermine; for 1110 it is sufficient that cer- 
titude is felt. 
rhis is w lutt the schoolmcn, I believe, 
call treating a 
ubject in facto esse, in co
trast with in 
fieri. llad I attempted the latter, I should have been 
falling into metaphysics; but Iny aÏ111 is of a practical 
character, such as that of Hutler in his Analogy, with 
this difference, that lie treats of probability, doubt, 
expedience, anù duty, \vhereas in these pages, without 
excluding, far fL'om it, the question of duty, I \voulù 
confine Iny
elf to the truth of thing
, and to the mind's 
certitude of that truth. 
Certitude is a mental sta.te: certainty is a quality of 
propositions. rrhosp propositions I call certain, which 
are such that I am certain of thern. Certitude is not a 
passive imprei:ision made upon the mind from without, 
by argulncutative c0111pubion, but in all concrete ques- 
tions (nay, even in abstract 1 for though the reasnnillg is 
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abstract, the mind which judges of it is concrete) it is 
all active recoguition of propositions as true, such as it 
is the duty of each inòividual himself to exercise at the 
bidding of reason,auditwhen reason forbids, to withhold. 
And reason never bids us be certain except on an abso- 
lute proof; and such a proof can never be furnished to 
us by the logic of words, for as certitude is of the mind, 
so is tbe act of inference which leads to it. Every oue 
who reasons, is his o\vn centre; and no expedient for 
fittaining a COIDwon nleasure of lllinds can reverse this 
truth ;-but then the q ue8tion follows, is there any 
criteTion of the accuracy of an inference, such as lnay he 
our warrant that certitude is rightly elicited in favour 
of the proposition inferred, since our warrant cannot, 
as I have said, be scientific? I have already said tbat 
the sole and final judgment on the validity of an 
inferenee in concrete matter is committed to the per- 
sonal action of the ratiocinative faculty, the perfec- 
tion or virture of which I have called the Illat,ive Sense, 
a use of the word" sense " parallel to our use of it in 
" good sense," " common sense," a " sense of beauty," 
&c. ;-and I own I do not see any way to go farther 
than this in answer to the question. However, I can 
at least explain my meaning more fully; and therefore 
I will now speak, first of the sanction of the Illativf> 
Sense, next of its nature, and then of its range. 
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 1. THE SANCTION OF THE ILLATIVE SENHE. 


'V E are in a world of facts, and \ve use theu1; for thm'e 
is nothing else to use. \\T e do llot quarrel with thetn, 
Lu t we take them as. they are, aud a vail ou rsel yes uf 
what they can do for us. It would be out of place to 
llelland of fire, ,vater, earth, and air their credentials, 
t:;o to t;aYJ for acting upon us, or ministering to us. vYe 
call them elelnents, and turn them to account, and 
luake the most of them. 'Ve speculate on them at our 
leisure. But what we are still less able to doubt about 
or anllul, at our leisure or not, is that which is at once 
their counterpart and theil' witness, I tnean, ourselves. 
'Ve are con
cious of the objects of exterllalllature, and 
'we reflect and act apon them, and this consciollsne
s, 
reflection, and action ,ve call our rationality. .And as 
,ve use the (so calleJ) eletnents without fir8t criticizing 
what we have no COIllUUtnd over, so is it much more un- 
uleal1illg in us to criticize or find fault with our own 
nature, which is nothing else than we our::;elvl's, illsteaù 
of using it accol'ding to the u
e of which it orJinarily 
alhnit
. Our Leing, with its filcultil'
, llliutl and body, 
is a fact not adtnitting of quc:-;tion, all things being of 
necf\ssit.y refen'cd to it, Hot it to other things. 
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If I may not assume that I exist, and in a particular 
way, that is, with a particular mental constitution, I 
have nothing to speculate about, and had better let 
speculation alone. Such as I an], it is my all; this 
is my essential stand-point, and nlllst be taken for 
granted; otherwise, thought is but an idle amuse- 
ment, not worth the trouble. There is no medium 
between using DIY faculties, as I have then], and 
flinging myself upon the external world according 
to the random Í1l1pulse of the moment, as spray upon 
the surface of the waves, and simply forgetting that 
I am. 
I am what I am, or I am nothing. I cannot think, 
reflect, or judge about my being, without starting 
from the very point which I aim at concluding. l\ly 
ideas are a.ll assuL11ptions, and I am ever llloving in a 
circle. I cannot avoid being sufficient for myself, for 
I cannot make myself anything else, and to change me 
is to destroy ll1e. If I do nut use myself, I have no 
other self to use. 
Iy only business is to ascertain 
what I am, in order to put it to use. It is enough for 
the proof of the value and authority of any function 
which I possess, to be able to pronounce that it is 
natural. vVhat I have to ascertain is the laws under 
which I Jive. 
ly first elementary lesson of duty is 
that of resignation to the la'ws of IllY nature, whatever 
they are; Iny first disoùedience is to be impatient at 
what ] au], and to indulge an au) bitious aspiration 
after what I cannot be, to cherish a dist.rust of my 
powers" and to desire to clw,nge laws which are identical 
with myself. 
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r.l'rl1tlls such as these, which are too obvious to be 
called irl'e
istiblc, aro illu::itrateJ by what we see in 
universLlI nature. Bvery being i
 in a true sel1::;e suf- 
ficient for itself, so as to be able to fulfil its particula r 
needs. It is n g
neralla\v tllat, whatever is found us 
a function or an attribute of any class of beings, or is 
lla.tural to it., is in its substance suitable to it, and 
suLscl'ves its existence, and canllot be rightly re- 
garded as a fault or enormity. :N 0 beiug could endure, 
of \\' hich tLe constitucnt parts were at ,val' with each 
other. .A.nd 1110re than this; there i:3 that principle of 
vitality in every being, ". Lieh is of a sanative and 
re
tul'ative charactt'r, and which brings all its parts 
and fUllctions together into one whole, and is ever 
repelling and correcting the n1Ïschicfs which befall it, 
whether froul within or without, while showing no 
tendency to cast oil' its belongillg
 as if foreign to its 
nature. rrhe brute anilllals are founù sevèralJy with 
liulbs and organs, habits, instincts, appetites, sur- 
roundings, which play together for the safety anù 
,velfare of the whole; and, after all exceptions, ulay 
be 
aiù each of them to have, after its own kind, a 
perfection of naturc. Man is the highest of the 
anilllals, and more indeed than an anÏ111al, as having a 
l11ind; that is, he has a complex nature different fruill 
theirs, with a higher airn and a specific perfl'ction ; but 
still the fact that other beings find their good in the 
use of their particular nature, is a reason for antici- 
pating that to use duly our O\Vll is our interest a
 ,vpll 
as our nece;-;
ity. 
\VLat is the peculiarity of our nature, in eontrast 
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with the inferior aniulals around us ? It is that, though 
nlan cannot change what he is born with, he is a being 
of progress with relation to his perfection and charac- 
teristic good. Other beings are complete from theie 
first existence, in that line of excellence which is 
allotted to them; but man begins with nothing realized 
(to use the word), and he has to make capital for him- 
self by the exercise of those faculties which are his 
natural inheritance. Thus he gradually advances to 
the fulness of his original destiny. N or is this pro- 
gress mechanical, nor is it of necessity; it is comn1itted 
to the personal efforts of each individual of the species; 
each of us has the prerogative of completing his in- 
choate and rudimental nature, and of developing his 
own perfection out of the living elements "with which 
his mind began to be. It is his gift to be the creator 
of his own sufficiency; and to be emphatically self- 
Inade. This is the law of his being, which he cannot 
escape; and whatever is involved in that la\v he is 
bound, or rather he is carried on, to fulfil. 
And here I am brought to the bearing of tbese re- 
Iuarks upon my subject. For this law of progl'ess is 
carried out by means of the acquisition of knowledge, 
of which inference and assent are the immediate in- 
struments. Supposing, then, the advancement of our 
nature, both in ourselves individually and as regards 
the hunlan family, is, to everyone of us in his place" a 
sacred duty, it follows that tbat duty is intimately 
bound up with the right use of these t,vo main instru- 
ments of fulfilling it. And as \ve do not gain the 
knowledge of the law of progres
 by any à jJr'iori view 
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of man, but by looking at it as tlJC intel'prctation 
\vhich i
 provilled by hilnsclf on a large scale in the 
ordinary action of his intellectual nature, so too "
e 
must appeal to himself, as a fact, and not to any ante- 
cedent theory, in order to find what is the law of bis 
.. 
mind as l'0gards the two faculties in question. If then 
such an appeal does bear nlP out in deciding, as I have 
ùone, that the eonrsp of infercnce is ever l110re or less 
obscurl', wl1ile assent is ever distinct anù definite, and 
yet that what is in its nature thus absolute does, in 
fact follow upon wbat in oubvard Inanifestation is thus 
cOlnplex, indirect, and recondite, what is left to us but 
to take things as they are, and to resign ourRelves to 
,vhat we find? that is, instead of devising, \vhat cannot 
he, sonle sufficient science of reasoning' which may 
compel certitude in concrete conclusions, to confess 
that there is no ultimate test of truth bC=5ides the tes- 
1 ilnony born to truth by the mind itsclf, and that this 
phenOll}ellOn, l)erplexillg as ,ve may find it., is a norlnal 
and inovitable characteristic of the 1l1cntal constitution 
of a being like nlan on a stage such as the world. 
II IS progress is a living growth, not a 1.nccl1anism; 
and it.s instruments arc lllontal acts, not the fornlulas 
and contrivances of language. 
'Ve are accustomed. in this day to lay great stress 
upon the harmony of the universe; and we have well 
lcarned the Inaxilll so powerfully inculcated by our 
own English philosopher, that in our inquiries into its 
laws, we 1.11ust sternly destroy aU idols of the intellect, 
and subdue lluture by co-operating with bel'. Know- 
JCllgc is power, for it enabl(\s us to use eternal prin- 
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ciples which we cannot alter. So also is it in that 
microcosm, the human mind. Let us follow Bacon 
more closely than to distort its faculties according to 
the demands of an ideal optin1Ïsm, instead of looking 
out for modes of thoug'ht proper to our nature, and 
faithfully observing them in our intellectual exercises. 
Of course I do not stop here. As the structure of 
the universe speaks to us of IIim who made it, so the 
laws of the mind are the expression, not of mere con- 
stituted order, but of His will. I should be bound by 
them even were they not His laws; but since one of 
their very functions is to tell me of Hinl, they thro,v 
a reflex light upon themselves, and, for resignation to 
my destiny, I substitute a cheerful concurrence in an 
overruling Providence. 'Ve may gladly welcome such 
difficulties as are to 1>e found in our mental constitu- 
tion, and in the interaction of our faculties, if we are 
able to feel that He gave them to us, and He can over- 
rule them for us. vVe may securely take them as they 
are, and use them as we find thenl. It is He who 
teaches us all knowledge; and the way by which we 
acquire it is His way. He varies that way accordulg 
to the subject-matter; but whether He has set before 
us in our particular pursuit the way of observation 
or of experiment, of speculation or of research, of 
demonstration or of probability, ,vhether we are 
inquiring into the system of the universe, or into the 
elements of lllatter and of lIfe, or into the history of 
human society and past times, if we take the way 
proper to our subject-matter, we have His blessing 
upon us, and shall find, besides abundant matter for 
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lucre opinion, the material8 in dup measure of proof 
111<1 3,!=;sent. 
And espccially, by tl1Ïs t1ispositiol1 of thingfi, shall 
we learn, as rogards religious ana ethical inquiries, how 
little ,,-e can effect, ho\vever much we exprt oursolves. 
. 
without that Blessing; for, a!=; if 011 set purpose, TIe 
has lnade this path of thought rngged and circuitous 
above other investigations, that the very discipline in- 
flictpd on our minds in finding JIin1, mny IUOU ld thl'Jn 
into due devotion to TIim when lIe is found. " Verily 
Thou art a hidden God, the God of Israel, the Saviour," 
is the very law of His dealings with us. Certainly we 
need a clue into the labyrinth which is to lead us to 
llim; and who anlong us can hope to seize upon the 
true starting-points of thought for that enterpribe, and 
upon all of them, who is to understnnd their right 
direction, to follow them out to their just limits, and 
duly to estimate, adjust, :Ind cOlnbine the various 
reasonings in which they issue, so as safcly to arrive 
at what it is worth any labour to secure, without no 
special illumination frcnu Himself? Such are the 
dealings of \Visdom with the elect soul. (, She will 
bring upon him fear, and dread, and trial; and She 
,vill torture hiln with the tribulation of IIer di8cipline, 
tin She try him by lieI' la\vs, and trust his soul. Then 
She will strengthen him, and make lIeI' way straight 
to him, and give him joy.-" 
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 2. THE NATURE OF THE ILLATIVE SENSE. 


IT is the mind that reasons, and that controls its own 
reasonings, not any technical apparatus of words and 
propositions. This power of judging and concluding, 
when in its perfection, I call the lllative Sense, and I 
shan best illustrate it by referring to parallel faculties, 
which we commonly recognize without difficulty. 
For instance, how does the mind fulfil its function 
of supreme direction and control, in matters of duty, 
social intercourse, and taste? In all of these separate 
actions of the intellect, the individual is supren1e, and 
responsible to himself, nay, under circumstances, may 
be justified in opposing himself to the judgment of 
t.he whole world; though he uses rules to his great 
advantage, as far as they go, and is in consequence 
bound to use them. As regards moral duty, the sub- 
iect is tully considered in the wen-known ethical 
treatises of Aristotle. 1 He calls the faculty which 


I Though Aristotle, in his Nicomachean Ethics, speaks of cþp&v1}an as 
the virtue of the 
O
C1.'T7"UCÒII generally, and as being concerned generally 
",ith contingent matter (vi. 4), or what I bave called the concrete, and 
of its function being, as regards that matter, åÀ1}(JeúulI 'T
 KC1.TC1.cþ&.IIC1.& 
 
?x:7Wcþ&.IIC1.& (ibid. 3), he does not treat of it in that work in its general 
relation to truth and the affirmation of truth, but only. as it bears upon 
'Tè 7rpaK'T&.. 
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guides tbC' mind in nlatters of conduct, hy the name 
of ph.rulle....i,'(, or judglll('nt. 'rhis is the directing', COll- 
troHing, and determining principle in such matters, 
personal und sorial. 'Vhat it i
 to be virtuous, how 
we are to gain tpe just idea and standard of virtue. 
how we are to approximate in practice to our own 
standard, what is right and wrong in a particular case, 
for the answers in fulness and accuracy to these and 
similar questions, the philosopher refers us to no code 
of Jaws, to no moral treatise, because DO science of 
Jife, applicable to Ole case of an individual, has becn 
or can be ,vrittcn. Such is Aristotle's doctrine, and 
it is undoubtedly true. An ethical system may snpply 
laws, general rules, guiding principles, a nUlllber of 
exalllples, suggestions, landnlurks, limitations, cau- 
tions, di",tiuctions, solutions of critical or anxious 
difficulties; but who is to apply them to a particular 
ca
e? whit.her can we go, except to the living inteHect, 
our own, or anothpr's? \Vhat is written is too vague, 
too llt'gative for our need. It bids us avoid cxtrclnes; 
but it cannot ascert.ain for u
, nccording to our per... 
ßonal need, the golden tncan. 
 The authoritative 
oracle, which is to decide our path, is sOInething more 

earching and rnanifold tl1an such jejune generaliza- 
tions as treatises can give, which are most distinct and 
clear when we least need them. It is seated in the 
mind of the individual, who is thus his own law, his 
own teacher, and his O'Vll judge in those special cases 
of duty which are personal to him. It conICS of an 
acquired hahit, though it ha
 its first origin in nature 
itt;e1f, and it is fonned and Inatured hy practicc allll 
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experience; and it manifests itself, not in any breadth 
of VÍ8W, any philosophical cOlnprehension of the lnutual 
reìations of duty towards duty, or any consistency in 
its teachings, but it is a capacity 6ufficient for the 
occasion, deciding what ought to be done here and 
no'w, by this given person, under tbese given circulu- 
stances. It decides nothing hypothetical, it does not 
determine what a man should do ten years hence, or 
what another should do at this time. It may indeed 
happen to decide ten years hence as it does now, and 
to decide a second case now as it now decides a first; 
still its present act is for the present, not for the dis- 
tan t or the future. I 
State or public law is inflexible, but this mental 
rule is not only minute and particular, but has an 
elasticity, which, in its application to individual cases, 
is, as I have said, not studious to maintain the appear- 
ance of consi
tency. In old times the mason's rule 
which was in use at Lesbos was, according to Aristotle, 
not of wood or iron, but of lead, so as to allow of its 
adjustment to the uneven surface of the stones brought. 
together for the work. By 
uch the philosopher 
illustrates the nature of equity in contrast with law, 
and such is that phronesis, from which. the science of 
Jnorals fornls its rules, and receives its complement. 
In this respect of course the law of truth differs 
from the law of duty, that duties change, but truths 
never; but, though truth is ever one and the same, 
and the assent of certitude is inllTIutable, still the 
reasonings ,vhich carry us on to truth alid certitude 
are many and distinct, and vary ,vitL. the iuquirer; 
A a 2 
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and it is not "ith a

(\nt, hut 'with the controlling 
prillciple in infcrencps that I fun cOlnparing lJhroncsis. 
It is with this drift tlwt I obsprve that t.he rule of con- 
duct for one Ulan is not ahvays the rule for another, 
though the rule ,is always one and t.he same in the 
[I bstract, and in its principle finù scope. To learn his 
own duty in his 0\\ Il ('a
(', earh individual Blust have 
recourse to his own rule; and if his rl1h
 is not suffi- 
ciently devC'loppd in his intellect for his need, then he 
got's to SOll1e other living, present authority, to supply 
it for hinl, not to tIle dC'fttlletter of a treatise 01' a.coùc. 
A living, prp
ent authorit.y, hinlself or allotller, is bis 
ilnmediate guidC' in ulhtters of d. personal, 
ocial, VI' 
political character. In buying and selling, in con- 
tracts, in bis trcatment of others, in giving and re- 
ceiving, in thinking, speaking, doing, and working, in 
toil, in dUl1ger, in his rccreations and plea:4urcs, every 
ono vf bis acts, to be prai
eworthy, nlust be in accord- 
ance with this practical sense. Thus it is, and not by 
science, that he perfects the virtues of justice, self- 
cOlnmand, magnanimity, generosity, gentleness, anù 
nIl others. [Jh ronesis is the regulating principle of 
everyone of tLem. 
'l'hese last words lead me to a further remark. I 
doubt whether it is correct: strictly speaking, to con- 
sider this rhronesis as a general faculty, directing and 
perfecting all the virtues at once. So understooù, it 
is little better than an abstract term, including under 
it a circle of analogol1R faculties. severa By proper to 
t he separate virtuoso Properly speaking, thl're are as 
tnany kinds of lJhronesis us there are virtues: for the 
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judgment, good sense, or tact which is conspicuous 
in a man's conduct in one subject-matter, is not 
necessarily traceable in anot-her. As in the parallel 
cases of memory and reasoning, he may be great in. 
one aspect of his character, and little-minded in 
another. lIe may be exemplary in his family, yet 
comn1it a fraud on the revenue; he may be just and 
cruel, brave and sensual, ilnprudent and patient. And 
if this be true of the moral virtues, it holds good stil1 
1110re fully when we C0111pare ,vhat Ï::; caned his private 
cha.racter with his public. A good man rnay Inake a 
bad king; profligates have been great statesmen, or 
magnanimous political leaders. 
So, too, I may go on to speak of the various callings 
and professions which give scope to the exercise of 
great talents, for these talents also are matured, not 
by mere rule, but by per80nal skiU and sagacity. 
They are as diverse as pleading and cross-examining, 
conducting a debate in Parliament, swaying a public 
meeting, and commanding an army; and here, too, 1 
observe that, though the directing principle in each 
case is called by the same name,-sagacity, skill, tact, 
or vrudence,-still there is no one ruling facult.y lead- 
ing t.o e1l1inence in all these various lines of action in 
common, but men will excel in one of them, without 
any talent for the rest. 
The parallel may be continued in the case of the 
Fine Arts, in which, though true and scientific rules 
may be given, no one would therefore deny that PL.i- 
dias or Rafael had a far n10re subtle standarJ of taste 
and a more ver
atile power of embodying it in his 
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workH, t1UtU any which he could c0InlnunÌcato to others 
in even a series of treatises. And here again genius 
is indissolubly unitert to one definite subject-matter; 
a poet is not therefore a painter, or an architect a 
Inusical composer. 
And so, again, as regards the useful arts and per- 
sonal accompli
hmentH, 've use the same ,vord cc skill," 
but proficiency in engineering or in ship-building, or 
again in engraving, or again in Ringing, in playing 
in
trument
, in acting, or in gyrnnastic exercises, is fiB 
silllply one ,vith its particular subject-lnatter, as the 
Inlluan soul with its p'trticular boùy, anù is, in it
 own 
dl
partrncnt, a sort of instinct or inspiration, not an 
obedicnce to external rules or criticis1l1 or of science. 
It is natural, then, to ask the qUf'stion, ,,,,hy ratio- 
cination should be an e
ception to a general law which 
attaches to the intellectual exercises of the mind; why 
it is hpld to be COllilnensurato with logical science; and 
why logic iR Inatle an instrulnental art sufficient for 
<1f\ternlining every sort of truth, 'while no one woulJ 
Jrealn of making anyone formu1a, ho,vever goncralized, 
a workiug rule at once for poetry, the art of medicine, 
and po1itical \varfare? 
rrllis is what I have to remark concerning the 111atiyc 
ScnsE', and in explanation of its nature and clalll1S; 
and on the whole, 1 have spokeD of it in four r(\s}Ject
, 
-as vip wed in itself, in its subject-Inatter, in the pro- 
cess it usos, and in its function and scope. 
First, view(\d in its l'xercisp, it i
 one and the sarne 
in all concrete JHatters, though ernployed in thenl In 
different Incasure
. 'Ve òu nut reasun in one way in 
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chemistry or Ia\v, in another in morals or religion; but 
in reasoning on any subject whatever, which is con- 
crete, we proceed, as far indeed as we can, by the logic 
of language, but we are obliged to supplement it by 
the more subtle and elastic logic of thought; for forms 
by themselves prove nothing. 
Secondly, it is in fact attached to definite subject- 
n)atters, so that a given individual may possess it in 
one department of thought, for instance, history, and 
not in another, for instance, philosophy. 
Thirdly, in coming to its conclusion, it proceeds 
always in the same way, by a method of reasoning, 
which, as I have observed above, is the elementary 
principle of that mathematical calculus of moc1ern 
times, vhich has so wonderfully extended the limits of 
abstract science. 
Fourthly, in no class of concrete reasonings, whether 
in experimental science, historical research, or theology, 
is there any ultimate test of truth and error in our 
inferences besides the trustworthiness of the Illative 
Sense that gives them its sanction; just as there is no 
sufficient test of poetical excellence, heroic action, or 
gentleman-like conduct, other than the particular 
mental sense, be it genius, taste, sense of propriety, or 
the mOl"al sense, to which those subjùct-matters are 
severally committed. Our duty in each of these is to 
stl-engthen and perfect the special faculty which is its 
living rule, and in every case as it comes to do our 
best. And such also is our duty and our neces:Ûty, as 
regards the Illative Sense. 
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 3. 'rHE l
ANGE 011' 'rUE ILLATIVE SENSE. 


GREAT as are the services of 1aug-uage in enahling- u
 to 
extend the cOIllpass of our inferences, to test their 
validity, and to cOlnnlunicate thClll to others, still the 
Ininù it
elf is more \ycrsatile and vigorous thau any of 
its works, of which language ic; one, a.nd it is only under 
its penetrating and subtle action that the margin dis- 
appears, ,vhich I have de....cribcd as intervening between 
verbal argumcntation and conclu
ions in the concrete. 
It determines what science cannot determine, the litnit 
of converging probabilities and the reasons sufiicient 
for a proof. It is the ratiocinative mind itself, Hnd no 
trick of art, however simple In its form and sure in 
operation, by which we are able to deterruine, and 
thereupon to be certain, that a llloving body left to 
itself willllever stop, ..ultl that no luan can live without 
eating. 
Nor, again, is it by any diagl'anl t11at we are able to 

crutillize, sort, and. cOlllbine the u1any prelnis
e
 ,vhich 
luust bo first run together. before we answer duly a 
given q ue
tion. I t is to the 1i ving mind that ,vp must 
look for the lnèallS of u
ing correctly principle
 of w bat- 
ever kiud, filcts or doctrines, experiences or testilllunics, 
true or probable, and ùf lliscernillg what cunclusion 
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from these is necessary, suitable, or expedient, when 
they are taken for granted; and this, either by means 
of a natural gift, or froIn menta] formation and practice 
and a long falniliarity with those various starting-points. 
Thus, when Laud said that he did not see his way to 
come to terms with the Holy See," till Rome was other 
than she was," no Catholic 'would admit the sentiulcnt : 
but any Catholic may understand that this is just the 
judglnent consistent with Laud's actual condition of 
thought and cast of opinions, his ecclesiastical position, 
and the existing state of England. 
Nor, lastly, is an action of the Inind itself less neces- 
sary in rclation to those first elements of thought which 
in all reasoning are assumptions, the principles, tastes, 
and opinions, very often of a personal character, which 
are half the battle in the inference with which the 
eeasoning is to terminate. It is the mind itself that 
detects them in their obscure recesses, illustrates them, 
establishes them, eliminates them, resolves them into 
simpler ideas, as the case may be. The mind contem- 
plates them without the use of words, by a process which 
cannot be analyzed. Thus it war.;; that Bacon separated 
the physical system of the world from the theological; 
thus that Butler connected together the moral systenl 
with the religious. Logical formulas could never have 
sustained the reasonings involved in such investigations. 
Thus the Illative Sense, that is, the reasoning faculty, 
as exercised by gifted, or by educated or otherwise weH- 
prepared minds, has its function in the beginning 
, 
middle, and end of all verbal discussion and inquiry, 
and in every step of the process. It is a rule to itself, 
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and appeals to no judgnl
ut beyond its own; and 
attends upon the whole course of thought from ante- 
cedents to consequent
, with a minute diligence and 
uu,vearied presence, which is impossible to a cumbrous 
apparatus of verbal reasoning, though, in comnluni- 
eating with othe
B, words are the only instrumeut we 
pos
css, and a serviceable, though'imperfect instrunlent. 
One function indeed there is of Logic, to which I have 
refprred in the preceding sentence, which the Illative 
S0nse does not and ca.nnot perform. It supplies DO 
cOIn Ulon Ineasuro ùetwpen mind aud mind, as being 
nothing else than a peI'sonal gift or a.cquisition. Few 
there are, as I said above, who are good reasoners on 
all suhject-Ina.tter:i. Two Inell, \vho reason well each in 
his own province of thought., may, one or both of them} 
fail and pronounce opposite judgments on a question 
belonging to some third province. Morpover, all 
reasonillg being froIn. premisse
, and those preluisses 
arising (if it so happen) in their first eleulents froIH 
per
onal characteristics, in \vhich men are in fact in 
essential and irremediable variance one ,vith another, 
the ratiociuative talent can do no .nore than point out 
where the difference between thelll lies, how far it is 
immaterial, when it i
 worth while continuing an argu- 
ment betweeu the Ill, and when not. 
Now of the three Inain occa::;ions of the exercise of the 
Illative Sense, ,vhich I have been insi
ting on, and which 
are the measure of its range, the start, the course, and 
the i
sue of aù inquiry, I have already, in treating of 
Inforulal Inference, sho\vn the place it holds in the :final 
l'esolutioll of concrete questions. Here then it is left to 
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me to illustrate its presence anù action in relation to 
the elementary premisses, and, again, to the conduct 
of an argument. And first of the latter. 


1. 
There has been a great deal written of late years on 
I the subject of the state of Greece and ROlne during the 
pre-historic period; let us say before the Olyn1piads 
I in Greece, and the war with Pyrrhus in the ann:1ls of 
Rome. Now, in a question like this, it is plain that 
the inquirer has first of all to decide on the point from 
which he is to start in the presence of the received 
accounts; on ,vhat side, from what quarter he i.s to 
approach them; on what principles his discussion is 
to be conducted; what he is to assume, what opin
ons 
or oqjections he is summarily to put aside as nugatory, 
,vhat argull1ents, and when, he is to con::;ider as appo- 
site, what false issues are to be avoided, when the 
state of his arguments is ripe for a conclusion. Is he 
to commence with absolutely discarding an that has 
hitherto been received; or to retain it in outline; or 
to make selections from it; or to consirler and inter- 
pret it as mythica,l, or as allegorical; or to hold so 
much to be trustworthy, or at least of prÏ1nâ facie 
authority, as he cannot actually disprove; or never to 
destroy except in proportion as he can construct? 
Then, as to the kind of arguments suitable or admis- 
sible, how far are tradition, analogy, isolated monu- 
ments and records, ruins, vague reports, legenùs, the 
facts or sayings of later times, language, popular pro- 
verbs, to tell in the inquiry? what are mark::; of trutL, 
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wha.t uf fill
ehood, what is prolJahle, what f:'n
picion
,' 
what. prolni
es well ror discriminating fact
 fro II 1 fic- 
tions? 'l'hen, arguments have to bp balanced against 
pach other, and then lastly the deci:iion is to ho mad(>, 
whether any cvnclu::;ion at an can be dra\vn, or whether 
.. 
nny bpfore certain i

t1es are tried and sottled, or 
whetlu'r ë1 probable conclusion or a certain. It is plain 
ho\\ ince:-\
ant win be the call here or there for tho exer- 
('i:-;e of a definitive jntlgruent, huw little that jut1gnlent I 
will hp helpctl on by lugic, and how intinlately it will be 
d(\penùpnt l1pt)n tho intellet:tual cOlnple\..ion of the writer. 
'J'his Inight b
 illu:-;trated at gn.a,t leng't h, WC'l'P it 
11 ccC'sRary , frolH tIIO ,vritings of any of those :1 ble Inen. 
whos(' nalnos a.re so ,veIl knO\Vll in connexion with the 

lll)ject T have instanced; such a
 Niehuhr, 1fr. Clinton, 
Sir (jt'orge Lewis, \11'. Grote, and Colouel )fure. 'rhc
e 
authors have 
evPl'ally vÍP\VS of their own on tho period 
of history \vhich they have selected for illve:-;tigation, 
and tl1CY are tOO learned and logical not to kllo\v antl 
to use to the utrllO:5r. the te:5timonies by \vhich the facts 
which they in \'e
tigate are to be ascertaincd. 'Vhy 
theu do they ditfL'r 
o luuch froln each other, whether 
in their esÛlllate of tnose testimonie::; or of those facts? 
l)('ca.use that estimate is simply their OWll, coming of 
their own judgment; anù that jul1glnent cOllling of 
assuLuptions of their own, explicit or implicit; and 
those assumptions spoutaneously i:-:suing out of the state 
of thought respectively Lelonging to each of theul ; 
antI all these f::;uccessiv(' pruce
ses of luillute reasoning 
superintended and directed by an intellectual instl'n- 
ment fa.r too subtle and spi l"i tual to be scicli tific 
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What was Niebuhr's idea of the office be had under- 
taken? I suppose it was to accept what he found in 
the historians of R,ome, to interrogate it, to t
ke it to 
pieces, to put it together again, to re-arrange and in- 
terpret it. Prescription together with internal consis- 
tency was to him the evidence of fact, and if he pulled 
down he fe1t he was bound to build up. Very different 
is the spirit of another school of writers, with ,vhom 
prescription is nothing, and who will admit no evidence 
which has not first proved its right to be admitted. 
" 'Ve are able," says Niebuhr, " to trace the history of 
the Roman constitution back to the beginning of thE 
Commonwealth, as accurately as we wish, and even 
n10re perfectly tha.n the history of many portions of the 
middle ages." But, "we may rejoice," says Sir George 
Lewis, "that the ingenuity or learning of Niebuhr 
should have enabled him to advance many noble hypo- 
theses and conjectures respecting the forln of the early 
constitution of ROlne, but, unless he can support those 
hypotheses by sufficient eviòence, they are not entitled 
to our belief." " Niebuhr," says a writer nearly related 
to myself, "often expresses much contempt for merE 
incredulous criticism and negative conclusions j . . yet 
wisely to disbelieve i
 our first grand requisite in deal- 
ing with materials of mixed worth." .L\..nd Sir George 
Lewis again, "It may be said that there is scarcely any 
of the leading conclusions of Niebuhr's work which has 
not been inlpugned by some subsequent writer." 
Again, (( It is true," says Niebuhr, " that the Trojan 
war belongs to the region of fable, yet undeniably it has 
an historical foundation." But 
Ir. Grote writ,es J (C If 
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\\"e arp a
ked whethpr tho 'frojan war i8 Dot a Icgenù 
. . rai
ea UPOD n, bnsi
 of truth, . . our auswer mnst I 
ho, that, us the possibility of it cannot be denied, so I 
neither can t1le reality of it be affirmed." On tho 
oth(,l" llana, 
f r..Clinton laJR do,vu the general rule, 
H ,yo e 1nay acknowledge as real persoll
, all those whOln 
t 11e1'e is no reason for rejeeting. 'rho presumption j
 
in favour of the early traùition, if no argument can be 
hrought to ovcrthro,y it." Thus ho loùges the On'U8 
l>Tovandi ,vith those W}lO inlpugn the received accounts; 
but 1\11'. Grote and Sir George Lewis thro\v it upon 
those \vho defend t1H
m. "llistorical evidence," says 
the latter, H is founded on the testimony of credible 
\"itnesses." l\nd again, " It is perpetually assumed in 
practice, that hi
toricnl evidence is different in its nature 
from other sorts of evidence. This laxity seems to be 
jn
tifi('d by the ùoctrine of t1.king the best eviùence 
which can be obtained. The object of [my] inquiry will 
be to apply to the eady l{oman history the sanlC rules 
of evidence w hicb are applied by conlnlon consent to 
uloùern history." 
'ar less severe is tIle judglnent of 
Colonel 
Iure: "Where no positive historical proof is 
affil'mable, the balance of historical proba1ility must 
reduce itself very much to a reasonable indulgence to 
the weight of national conviction, and a deference to 
the testimony of the earliest native authorities." tCRea- 
sonable indulgence" to popular belief, "deference " 
to ancient tradition, are principles of ,vriting history 
abhorr('nt to the judicial tl'lnper of Sir George Lewis. 
lie consiùers the wOJ'lls" rcasouahle ÍJlllulgence" to 
be H aUlbiguouH," anù ohserves that Ie tho v('ry poiut 
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which cannot be taken for granted, and in which 
writers differ, is, as to the extent to ,vhich contempo- 
rary attestation Inay be presumed without direct and 
positive proof, . . the extent to which the existence 
of a popular belief concerning a supposed matter of 
fact authorizes the inference that it grew out of 
authentic testimony." And 
Ir. Grote observes to 
the same effect: "The word tradition is an equivocal 
word, and begs the ,vhole question. It is tacitly un- 
derstood to inlply a tale descriptive of some real 
rnatter of fact, taking rise at the time when the fact 
happened, originally accurate, but corrupted by oral 
transu1Ïssion." .L
nd Lewis, who quotes the passage, 
adds, " This tacit unde1.standing is the key-stone of the 
whole argument." 
I am not contrasting these various opinions of able 
Tnen, who have given themselves to historical research, 
as if it were any reflection on them that they differ 
from each other. It is the cause of their differing on 
which I wish to insist. Taking the facts by t.11elu- 
selves, probably these authors would come to no con- 
clusion at an; it is the (C tacit understandings" which 
l\{r. Grote speaks of, the vague and impalpable notions 
of "reasonableness" on his own side as well as on 
that of others, which both make conclusions possible, 
and are the pledge of their being contradictory. The 
conclusions vary with the particular writer, for each 
writes from his own point of view and with his own 
principles, and these admit of no common lueasure. 
'rhis in fact is their own account of the matter: 
"'l'he results of sDeculative historical inquiry," says 


I 
I 
I, 
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Colonel 11ure, (( can rarely anlonnt to more tIlan fair 
presumption of the reality of the evcnts in question, as 
]icoited to their general substance, not as extending to 
t.heir debáls. Nor can there consequently be expected 
in the Ininds of diffprcllt inquirers any sueh unity 
regarding the .precise degree of reality, as 11lay fre- 
quently exist in r('
pect to events attef'ted by docu- 
Iuentary evidence." 1.11'. Grote corroborates this de- 
cision by the striking instance of the diversity of 
existing opinions concerning .the HOll1eric Poems. 
cc Our Ineans of kno\vledge," he says, "are so linIitec1, 
that no one can produce argulnellts sufficiently cogent 
to contend against opposing' preconceptions, and it 
creates a painful sensation of diffidence, \vhen we reaù 
the expression
 of equal and absolute persuasion \vith 
which the two opposite conclusion
 have both been 
advanced." And again, "There is a difference of 
opinion a.nlung the best critics, wbich i!-i probably not 
destined to be adjusted, since so much depelld
 partly 
upon critical feeling, partly upon the general reason- 
ings in respect to ancient epical unity, with which a 
1nan sits down to the study." EX:lctly so; everyone 
has his own" critica.l feeling," his antecedent "reason- 
ings," and in consequence his own" absolute persua.- 
siun," coming in fresh and fresh at every turn of tLe 
discussion; and who, whether stranger or fl'ienà, is to 
reach and affect what is so intimately bound up with 
the mental cOllstitution of each? 
Hence the categorical contradictions between one 
writer and another, \vhich abound. Colonel 
1 ure 
appeals in ùefpnce of au historical thesis to the" fact 
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of the Hellenic confederacy combining for the adop- 
tion of a common national system of chronology In 
776 B.C." 11:1'. Grote replies: "Nothing is more at 
variance with my conception,"-he just now spoke of 
the preconceptions of others,-" of the state of the 
IIel1enic world in 776 B.C,.. than the idea of a combina- 
tion among all the members of the race for any pur- 
pose, much more for the purpose of adopting a common 
national system of chronology." Colonel :11:ure speaks 
of the" bigoted Athenian public;" "ß1r. Grote replies 
that cc no public ever less deserved the epithet of 
C bigoted' than the Athenian." Colonel 
lure also 
speaks of :11:1'. Grote's "arbitrary hypothesis j" and 
again (in 1\11'. Grote's words), of his "unreasonable 
scepticism." He cannot disprove by mere argument 
the conclusions of 1\11'. Grote; he can but have recourse 
to a personal criticism. He virtually says, "vV e differ 
in our personal view of things." 11en become personal 
when logic fails; it is their mode of appealing to their 
own primary elements of thought, and their own illa- 
tive sense, against the principles and the judglnent of 
another. 
I have already touched upon Niebuhr's method of 
investigation, and Sir George Lewis's dislike of it: it 
supplies us with as apposite an instance of a difference 
in fi
st principles as is afforded by :111'. Grote and 
Colonel :1Iure. "The main characteristic of his history," 
says Lewis, "is the extent to which he relies upon in- 
ternal evidence, and upon the indications afforded by 
the narrative itself, independently of the testimony of 
its truth." And," Ingenuity und labour ca.n produce 
H b 
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nothing but hypotheses and coujectureR, which InfiY he 
supported by analogies, but can nevcr rest upon the 
solid foundation of proof." And it is undcliiable, that, 
rightly or wrongly, disdaining the scepticism of the 
mere critic, Niebuhr does consciously proceed by the 
. 
high path of divination. "For my o\vn part," he says, 
lC I di1:ine that, since the censorship of .Fabius and 
Decius falls in the saUle year, that Cn. Flavius becalDe 
lllccliator between his own class and the higher 
ol'der
." Lewis considers this to be a proce
s of gue

- 
ing j and !-=ays, "Instead of enlploying those teðts of 
credibility \vhich are consistently appliecl to nloJern 
history," Niebuhr, and his followers, and most of his 
opponents, "attelnpt to guide their judglnent by tho 
indication of internal evidence, and a
sunle that the 
truth is discoverC'd by an occult faculty of historical 
divination." Niebuhr defends hilnself thus: "The real 
geographer has a tact which deterr.nines his judg'nent 
nnd choice among different stateJnents. He is able 
from isolated statenlents to dra\v inferences respecting 
things that are unknown, which are closely approxi- 
Illate to results obtained from observation of fact
, and 
may supply their place. He is able \vith linlited (lata 
to fornl all image of things which no eye-witness has 
described." He applies this to binlself. rrhe principle 
set forth in this passage is obviously tho same as I 
should myself advocate; but Sir George Lewis, though 
not simply denying it as a principle, makes little 
account of it, \vhen applied to historical research. "It 
is not enough," he 
ays, "for an Li
torian to claim the 
pússes
;Íon of a retrospective 
ecol1ù-sight, which is ùc- 
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nied to the rest of thß rvorld-of a mysterious doctrine, 
revealed only to the initiated." And he pronounces, 
that" the history of Niebubr has opened more ques- 
tions than it has closed, and it has set in motion a large 
body of combatants, \vhose mutual variances are not at 
present likely to be settled by deferencE:} to a COlnmon 
principle." 2 
We see from the above extracts how a controversy, 
such as that to which they belong, is carried on from 
starting-points, and with collateral aids, not formally 
pI:oved, but more or less assumed, the process of assump- 
tion lying in the action of the Illative Sense, as applied 
to primary elements of thought respectively congenial 
to the disputants. Not that explicit argumentation on 
these minute or minor, tbough important, points is not 
sometimes possible to a certain extent; but, as I have 
said, it is too unwieldy an expedient for a constantly 
recurring need, even when it is tolerably exact. 


2. 


And now secondly, as to the first principles them- 
selves. In illustration, I will rnention under separate 
heads some of those elementary contrarieties of opinion, 
on which the Illative Sense has to act, discovering them, 
following them out, defending or resisting them, as the 
case may be. 
1. As to the statement of the case. This depends on 


:l Niebuhr, "Roman History," vol. i. p. 177; vol. iii. pp. 26
. 318.322. 
"J.Jectures," vol. iii. App. p. xxii. Lewis," Roman History," vol. i. 
pp. 11-17; vol. ii. pp. '18
-492. F. 'V. Newman," Regal Rome," 
p. v. Grote," Greece," vol. ii. pp. 67, 68. 218. 630-639. l\Iure, 
.. Greece'" vol. iii. p. 503; vol. iv. p. 318. Clinton, ape Gl\Jte, Buprà. 
B b 2 
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the particulnr aspect undpr ,vhich ,ve view a subjl'ct, 
that is, on the abstraction which forIns our repre
enta- 
tive notion of what it is. Sciences are only so Hlany 
distinct asp('cts of nature j sometimes suggested by 
nature itself, sOInetilnes created by the mind. (1) One of 
. 
thE' sinlplest anù broadest aspects under ,vhich to view 
the physical world, is that of a system of final causeR, 
or, on the other hunù, of initia.l or effective causes. 
]
acoll, having it in view to extend our power over 
nature, aùopted the latter. He took firm hold of the 
iùea of can
ation (in the common sense of the ".orù) as 
contrasted with that of design, refusing to mix up the 
two ideas in one inquiry, and denouncing such tradi- 
tional in terprf'tatiolls of fact
, as did but obscure the 
slIuplicity of the aspect necessary for his purpose. lie 

a\v what others before hitn lllight h3.ve seen in ,vbat 
they Ra,v, but wbo did not see as he sa,v it. In this 
fichieveuH'ut of intellect, 'which h'ls been so fruitful in 
r('sults, lio his genius and hi:i faIne. 
(2) So again, to refer to a very different Bubject- 
nlatter, we often hear of the oxpl(,it
 of sOUle great 
lawyer, judge or advocate, \vho is able in perplexpò case
, 
when CUJllJnOn minds see llothing but a hopele
s heap 
of facts, foreign or contrary to each otller, to detect 
the principle which rightly interprets the riddle, ana, to 
the admiration of all hearers, converts a chaos into an 
orderly and luminous whole. This is what is meant 
by originality in thinking: it is the discovery of an 
aspect of 3. subject-matter, simpler) it may be, and more 
intelligible than any hitherto taken. 
(
) ()u the other hanù, such aspects are often unreal, 
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as being mere exhibitions of ingenuity, not of true 
originality of mind. 
rhis is especially the case in 'v hat 
are called philosophical views of history. Such seems to 
me the theory advocated in a work of great learning, 
vigour, and acuteness, Warburton's" Divine Legation 
of 1\10ses." I do not call Gibbon merely ingenious; 
still his account of the rise of Christianity is the mere 
subjective view of one who could not enter into its 
depth and power. 
(4) The aspect under which we view things is often 
intensely personal; nay, even awfully so, considering 
that, from the nature of the case, it does not bring 
home its idiosyncrasy either to ourselves or to others. 
Each of us looks at the world in his own way, and does 
not know that perhaps it is characteristically 
is own. 

rhis is the case even as regards the senses. Son1e 
men have little perception of colours; some recognize 
one or two; to some men two contrary colours, as red 
and green, are one and the same. How poorly can we 
appreciate the beauties of nature, if our eyes discern, ou 
the face of things, only an Indian-ink or a drab creation I 
(5) So again, as regards form: each of us abstracts 
the relation of line to line in his own personal way,-as 
one man might apprehend a curve as convex, another 
as concave. Of course, as in the case of a curve, there 
may be a limit to possible aspects; but still, even when 
,ve agree together, it is not perhaps that we learn one 
from another, or fall under any law of agreement, but 
tha t our separate idiosyncrasies happen to concur. I 
fear I may seem trifling, if I allude to an illustration 
which has ever had a great force with me, and that 
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for the very reason it is so trivial and rninnte. 
Children, learning to rcad, are sOluetitncs pre
cntcJ 
,yith the letters of the alphahet turned into the figures 
of n1cn in various attitudes. It is curious to observe 
from such representations, how differently the shape of 
the letters strike!! different minds. In consequence I 
bave continually a
ked the question in a chance COtl1- 
pan)"', \vhieh way certain of the grpat letters look, to 
the rigllt or the lerti; and whereas nearly everyone 
present haù his own ch'ar vie\v, so clear that he could 
not cndure the oppo
itt} view, still I have generally 
found tl)at one half of the party cOll
iJercd the letters 
in question to look to the left, while the other half I 
thought they lookell to the right. 
(ß) 
lhis variety of interpretation In tlle veryele- 
Input
 of outlines seeH1S to throw light upon otllcr 
cognate differences between oue nHlll and another. If 
thpy look at the lnere lettp)'
 of the alphabet so 
differently, we nHty undl'r
talla how it is they fOrIll 
such distinct juùgments upon hand writing; nay, how 
SOine nlen Inay have a talent for decipheI'ing froiD it 
thp intellectual and lllol'al character of the writer, 
which others have uot. A.nother thought that occurs 
is, that perhavs here lie
 the explanation why it is tha.t 
f.unily like})e
sel::; are so variou
ly r('cognized, and how 
))1istake:s in identity may be dangerously frequent. 
(7) If we so variously apprehend the fanâliar objects 
of sense, st,il1 more various, we may suppose, are the 
aspects and a
sociations attached by us, one with 
another, to inteHectnal objects. I do not say we differ 
in the objpcts th
ln:-;clvcsJ hut thatw,.. nlay havt:}jnterrnin- 
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able differences as to their relations and circumstances. 
I have heard say (again to take a trifling matter) that 
at the beginning of this century, it was a subject of 
serious, nay, of angry controversy, whether it began 
with January 1800, or January 1801. Argumeut, 'which 
ought, if in any case, to have easily brought the question 
to a decision, 'vas but sprinkling water upon a flame. I 
am not clear that, if it could be fairly started now, it 
would not lead to similar results; certainly I know those 
who studiously withdraw from giving an opinion on the 
subject, when it is accidentally mooted, from theirexperi- 
enceof the eager feeling which it is sure to excite in some 
one or other wh
 is present. This eagerness can only 
arise from an overpowering sense that the truth of the 
matter lies in the one alternative, and not in the other. 
These instances, because they are so casual, suggest 
how it comes to pass, that men differ so widely fron1 
each other in religious and llloral perceptions. Here, I 
say again, it does not prove that there is no objective 
truth, because not all men are in possession of it; or 
that we are not responsible for the associations which 
we attach, and the relations which we assign, to the 
objeets of the intellect. But this it does suggest to us) 
that there is something deeper in our differences than 
the accident of external circumstances; and that we 
need the interposition of a Power, greater than hUlnan 
teaching and human argument, to make our beliefs 
true and our minds one. 
2. Next I come to the implicit assumption of definite 
propositions in the first start of a course of reasoning, 
and the arbitrary exclusion of others, of whatevel' kind. 
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Unléss ,ve had the right, when we pleased, of ruling that I 
Pl'opositious were irrelevaut or absurù, I do not see how 
,ve could conduct an argument at all; our way \\'ou]ù 
La silnply block(>d up by extravagant principles and 
theories, gratuitous hypotheses, false i
sue::;,unsupporteù 
stateIllents, und Incredible facts. There are those ,vho 
have treated tlH:' histury of Abrahaul as all astronoluica.l 
record, and have spoken of our AJuraule Saviour as the 
sun in Arif}s. Arabian 
Iythology has changed Solonlon 
iuto a mighty wizard. N oall has been considered tbe 
patriarch of the Chinese people. The ten. tribes have 
been pronounced still to live in their de
cendants, the 
Red Indians; or to be the ancestors qf the Goths and 
Vandals, and thereby of the present European races. 
Some have conjectured that the Apollos of the Acts of 
the Apustles was .A pollonius 'l'yaneus. Able men havo 
reasoned out, almost against their will, that AllaIn ,vas a 
ncgro. These propositioDs, and nlany others of various 
kinds, we should think ourselves justified in passillgovcr, 
if we were engaged in a work on 
acred history; and 
there are others, OD the contrary, which we should assulne 
as true by our own right and without notice, aud with- 
out which 'we cou1d not set aLout or carryon our work. 
(1) However, the right of making as
ulnptions Las 
been dísputed; Lut, when the objections are exalnined, 1 
think they only go to show that we have no right in 
argun)ent to n)ake any assulnption we please. Thu:-;, 
in the historical researches ,vhich ju
t now carne before 
us, it seenlS fair to say that 110 testimony should be 
received, except such as COlIles from con1petentwitnc
ses, 
while it is llot unfair to urge, on the other side, that. 
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tradition, though unauthenticated, being (what is called) 
in possession, has a prescription in its favour, and Inay, 
Tn'imá fac
e, or provisionally, be received. Here are 
the materials of a fair dispute; but there are writers 
who seem to have gon
 far beyond this reasonable 
scepticism, laying down as a general proposition that we 
have no right in philosophy to make any assumption 
whatever, and that we ought to begin with a universal 
doubt. This, however, is of all assumptions the greatest, 
and to forbid assumptions universally is to forbid this 
one ill particular. Doubt itself is a positive state, and 
implies a definite habit of mind, and thereby neces- 
sarily involves a systeln of principles and doctrines all 
its own. Again, if nothing is to be assumed, \V hat is 
our very method of reasoning but an assumption? and 
what our nature itself? The very sense of pleasure 
and pain, which is one of the most intÍInate portions of 
ourselves, inevitably translates itself into intellectual 
assumptions. 
Of the two, I 
ould rather have to maintain that we 
ought to begin with believing everything that is offered 
to our acceptance, than that it is our duty to doubt of 
everything. The former, indeed, seems tbe true way 
of learning. In that case, we soon discover and dis- 
card what is contradictory to itself j and error having 
always some portion of truth in it, and the truth having 
a reality which error has not, we may expect, that 
when there is an honest purpose and fair talents, \ve 
shall someho\v make our way forward, the error falling 
off from the mind, and the truth developing and occu- 
pying it. Thus it is that the Catholic religion is 
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reached, as ,ve see, by inquirers frotn all points of the 
COlupa

, a
 if it InattereJ not \vhere a man began, so 
that he had an eye and a hea.rt for the truth. 
(2) An argurnellt ha
 been often put forward by un- I 
bplievers, I think by Paine, tQ this effect, that" a reve- 
lation, which is to be received as true, ought to be 
written on the sun." This appeals to the COllllHon- 

en
e of the many with great force, and ilnplies the 
assumption of a principle which But.ler, inùeed, woulù 
nut grant, and \vonld consider unphilosophical, and 
yet I think sornething may be said in its favour. 
'VIH
ther aL3tractedly defensible or not, Catholic popu- 
lntioll
 \vonld nut be averse, mutatis 'inutandÏf:., to 
admitting- it. Till the
e last centuries, the Vi
ible 
Church wa
, at lea
t to her children, the light of tho 
world, as conspicuous as the sun in tht:1 heavens; and 
the Creed was written on her forehead} and proclaiTued 
through her voice, by a teaching as precise as it was 
elllphatical; in accordance with the text, " Who is she 
that looketh forth at the dawn, fair a.s. the moon, bright 
as the sun, terrible as an army set in array? " It was 
not, st..jctly speakiug, a miracle, doubtless; but in its 
effect, nay, in its circl
mstances, it was little less. Of 
course I would not allow that the Church fails in this 
manifestation of the truth now, any more than in 
forlner times, though the clouds have come over the 
sun; for ,vhat she has lost in her appeal to the ima- 
gination, she has gained in philosophical cogency, by 
the evidence of her persistent vitality. So far is clear, 
that if Paine's aphorism has a primâ facie force agaiu::)t 
Christianity, it owes this aùvantage to the miserable 
flt
cds of the :fiftecnth and sixteenth centul'ie'i 
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(3) Another conflict of first principles or assumptions, 
which have often been implicit on either side, has been 
carried through in our day, and relates to the end and 
scope of civil society, that is, whether government and 
legislation ought to be of a religious character, or not; 
whether the state has a conscience; whether Chris- 
tianity is the law of the land; whether the magistrate, 
in punishing offenders, exercises a retributive office or 
a corrective; or whether the whole structure of society 
is raised upon the basis of secular expediency. The re- 
lation of philosophy and the sciences to theology comes 
into the question. The old time-honoured theory has, 
during the last forty years, been vigorously contending 
with the new; and the new is in the ascendant. 
(4) There is another great conflict of first principles, 
and that among Christians, \vhich has occupied a large 
space in our domestic history, during the last thirty or 
forty years, and that is the controversy about the Rule 
of Faith. I notice it as affording an instance of an 
assumption so deeply sunk into the popular mind, that 
it is a work of great difficulty to obtain from its main- 
tainers an acknowledgment that it is an assumption. 
That Scripture is the Rule of Paith is in fact an assump- 
tion so congenial to the state of mind and course of 
thought usual among Protestants" that it seems to them 
rather a truism than a truth. If they are in controversy 
with Catholics on any point of faith, they at once ask, 
"Where do you find it in Scripture?" and if Catholics 
reply, as they must do, that it is not necessarily in 
Scripture in order to be true, nothing can persuade 
t.hem that such an answer is not an evasion, and a 
trinnlph to thcln
elve8. Yet it is by no Pleans 
elf- 
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cvideut that all religious truth is to be found in a nUl}] bel' 
of works, howpver sacred, which were written at d\ffh- 
rent time
, and did not always form one book j antl ill 
filct it is a doctrine very hard to prove. So nluch c;o, 
that yea.rs ago, when I was cOllsiJering it fronl a l)!'o- 
testant point of view, and wished to defend it to the 
best of my power, I \vas unable to give any better 
account of it than the following, which I here quote 
from its appositeness to my present subject. 
" It matters not," I said, speaking of the first Pro- 
te
ta.llts, "whether or not they only happened to come 
right on what, in a logical point of view, are faulty pre- 
misses. rrhey had no time for theories of any kind; and 
to require theorÍps at their lland argues an ignorance 
of human nature, and of the ways in which truth is 
struck out in the course of life. Comlnon sense, chance, 
llioral perception, genius, the great discoverers of prin- 
ciples do not reason. rrlu'y have no argument::;, no 
grounds, they see the truth, but they do not know how 
they see it j and if at any time they attempt to prove 
it, it is as much a mattpr of experiment with them, as 
if they haJ to find a road to a distant mountain, \vhich 
they see with the eye; and they get entangled, clubar- 
ra

ed, and percbance overthrown in the superfluous en- 
deavour. It is the second-rate men, though most u
efhl 
in their place, w bo prove, reconcile, finish, and explain. 
Prohably, the popular ft'eling of the sixteenth century 
S
l\V thE' Bible to be the Word of God, so as nothing 
else is IIis 'V ord, by the power of a 8trong sense, by 
a sort of n10ral instinct, or by a happy augury." 3 
Tha.t is, I cOll
idered the assumption an act of the 
8 "Prophetical Ofliee oftbe Church," pp. 347, 348, eù. 1837. 
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Illative Sense ;-1 should now add, the lllative Sense, 
acting on mistaken elements of thought. 
3. After the aspects in which a question is to be 
viewed, and the principles on which it is to be con- 
sidered, come the arguments by which it is decided; 
mnong these are antecedent reasons, which arc 
especially in point here, because they are in great 
measure made by ourselves and belong to our personal 
character, and to them I shall confine myself. 
Antecedent reasoning, when negative, is safe. Thus 
no one would say that, because Alexander's rash hero- 
ism is one of the leading characteristics of his history, 
therefore we are justified, except in writing a romance, 
in asserting that at a particular time and place, he 
distinguished himself by a certain exploit about which 
history is altogether silent; but, on the other hand, his 
notorious bravery would be almost decisive against any 
charge against him of having on a particular occasion 
acted as a coward. 
In like manner, good character goes far in destroy- 
ing the force of even plausible charges. There if-! 
in.Ieed a degree of evidence in support of an allega- 
tion, against which reputation is no defence; but it 
must be singularly strong to overcome an establi
hed 
antecedent probability which stanùs opposed to it. 
Thus historical personages or great authors, men of 
high and pure character, have had imputations cast 
upon them, easy to make, difficult or impossible to 
meet, which are indignantly trodden under foot by all 
just and sensible men, as being as anti-social as they 
are inhuman. I need not add ,,,,hat a cruel and despic- 
able part a husband or a son ,vould play, who readily 
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listened to a charge against his \vife or his fathpr. Yet 
all this being ndlnitted, a great nUlnber of cases remain 
which are pC'rplC'xing,and on \vhich we cannot adjust the 
c1aims of conflicting and heterogeneousargun1ents except 
by the keen and subtle operation of the Illative Sense. 
l
ut]er's argument in hi
 Analogy is such a presump- 
tion used negatively. Objection being brought against 
certain cllaracteristics of ChriRtianity, he meets it by 
the presumption in their favour derived from their 
parallels as discoverable in the order of nature, argu- 
ing that they do not ten against the Divine origin 
of Christianity, unless they tell against the Divine 
origin of the natural system also. But he could not 
adduce it as a positive and direct proof of the Divine 
origin of the Christian doctrines that they had their 
parallels in nature, or at the utInost as more than a 
reconnncndation of them to the religious inquirer. 
Ullbpli
ver::, use the antecedent argument from the 
order of nature against our belief in miracles. llel'e, 
if they only mean that the fact of that system of laws, 
by which physical nature is governed, makes it ante- 
cedently itnprobable that an exception should occur in 
it, there is DO objectilJn to the argument; but if, as 
i
 not unCOUlmon, they mean that the fact of an 
established order is absolutely fatal to the very notion 
of an exception, they are using a presumption as if it 
were a proof. They are saying,- "\Vhat has happened 
099 times one way cannot possibly happen on the 
lOOOth time another way, because wbat has happened 
9D9 times onc ,yay is likely to happen in the sarno way 
on the lOOOth. But unlikely things do happen some- 
times. If, however, th(\y mean that the existing orùer 
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of nature constitutes a physical necessity, ana that a 
I law is an unalterable fact, this is to assume the very 
point in debate, and is much more than asserting its 
antecedent probability. 
Facts cannot be proved by presumptions, yet it is 
remarkable that in cases where nothing stronger than 
presumption was even professed: scientific men have 
sometilnes acted as if they thought this kind of argu- 
ment, taken by itself, decisive of a fact which was in 
debate. Thus in the controversy about the Plurality 
of worlds, it has been considered, on purely antecedent 
grounds, as far as I see, to be so necessary that the 
C
eator should have filled with living beings the lumi- 
naries "\v hich we see in the sky, and the other cosmical 
bodies which ,ve imagine there, that it almost amounts 
to a blasphemy to doubt it. 
Theological conclusions, it is true, have often been 
made on antecedent reasonings; but then it must be 
recollected that theological reasoning professes to be 
sustained by a more than human power, and to be 
guaranteed by a more than human authority. It n1ay 
be true, also, that conversions to Christianity have often 
been made on antecedent reasons; yet, even admitting 
the fact, which is not quite clear, a number of antece- 
dent probabilities, confirming each other, may nlake it 
a duty in the judgment of a prudent man, not only to act 
as if a statement were true, but actually to accept and 
believe it. This is not unfrequently instanced in OUI 
dealings with others, when we feel it right, in spite of 
our misgivings, to oblige ourselves to believe their 
honesty. .L
nd in all these delicate questions ther8 )8 
constant call for the exercise" of the Il1ative Sensö. 
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IN}1ERENOE AND ASSENT IN Tn.
 MA'rr

R OF 


UELIUION. 


AND no\v 1 have cOlnpleted my review of the second 
subject to \vhich I have givcn my attention in this 
Essay, the connexion existing behveen the intellectual 
acts of A
sent and Inference, IllY fir
t being the con- 
nexion of Assent ,vith A pprehpnsion; and as 1 closeù 
IllY rClJlarks upon A
!-:cnt and Apprehension by applying 
t.he conclusions at ,vhich I had arrived to our belil'f in 
the Truths of Religion, so now I ought to speak of its 
l
vidpnce
, before quitting t.he consideration of the 
dependence of As
ent upon Inference. I sha 11 attenlpt 
to do so in this Chapter, not without much anxiety, lest 
I 
hould injure so large, mOlnentous, and 
tLcred a 
subject by a necessarily cursory treatment. 
I begin with expressing a Rentiment J which is habi- 
tually in my thoughts, whenever they are turned to the 
subject of nlental or moral science, and which I am as 
willing to apply here to the Evidences of Religion as it 
properly applies to l\letaphysics or Ethics, viz. that in 
these provinces of inquiry egotism is true moJesty. In 
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religious inquiry each of us can speak only for hilnself, 
and for himself he has a right to speak. IIis own 
experiences are enough for hin1self, but he cannot 
speak for others: he cannot lay down the law; he can 
only bring his own experiences to the comrllon stock 
of psychological facts. He knows what has satisfied 
and satisfies himself; if it satisfies him, it is likely to 
satisfy others; if, as he believes and is sure, it is true, 
it will approve itself to others also, for there is but 
one truth. And doubtless he does find in fact, that, 
allowing for the difference of nlÏnds and of modes of 
speech, what convinces him, does convince others also. 
There ,vill be very many exceptions, but these wiU 
admit of explanation. Great numbers of men refuse 
to inquire at all; they put the subject of religion 
aside altogether; others are not serious enough to 
care about questions of truth and duty and to entertain 
them; and to numbers, from their temper of mind, or 
the absence of doubt, or a dormant intellect, it does not 
occur to inquire why or what they believe; many, 
though they tried, would not be able to do so in any 
satisfactory way. rrhis being the case, it causes no un- 
easine:-3s to anyone who honestly attempts to set down 
his own view of the Evidences of Religion, that at 
first sight he seems to be but one am.t)llg many who 
are all in opposition to each other. But, ho,vever that 
may be, he brings together his reasons, aud relie::; on 
them, because they are his OWll, and this is his prin1ary 
evidence; and he has a second ground of evidence, in 
the testimony of those who agree witú him. But his 
best evidence is the former, \vhich is derived from his 
c c 
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OW11 thoug11tS; nnd it is tbnt which the world has 8 
rig-l)t to demaud of him; and therefore his true 
sobriety and Inodesty consists, not in claiming for his 
conclusions an acceptance or a scientific approval 
which is not to be found any ,,,here, but in stating 
w hat are personalty his own grounds for his belief in 
Natural and Rcvealed H.cligion,-grounds whi.J) he 
holds to be so suflìcient, that he thinks that others do 
hold theu) implicitly or in substance, or would hold 
thcm, if they inquired fairly, or "ill hold if they listen 
to hiln, or do not hold from ÏInpl'dimeuts, invincible or 
not as it llItty be, into which he bas no call to inquil-c. 
However, his own bUt'iness is to speak for hilnself. He 
uses tJ18 \vords of the Samaritans to their country- 
',"Olllan, \V hen our J...jord ]lad relnaiucd with thenl for 
two days, "Now we believe, not for tllY saying, for we 
have heard Hirn our
e1ves, a.nd kllO\V that this is ill- 
deed the Saviour of the ,vodd." 
In these \vords it is declared both that the Gospel 
Revelat.ion is divine, and tlwt it carries with it the 
evidence of its divinity; and this is of course the 
n1atter of fact. However, these two attributes need 
not have beC'n united; n revt'lation might have been 
really given, yet given without credential1:;. Our 
snpren1e Master might have imparted to us truths 
which nature cannot teach us, without telling us that 
He had imparted them,-as is actually the case now as 
regards heathen countrips, into which portions ùf re- 
vealed truth overflow and penetrate, without th(11r 
populations knowing whence those truths came. Bnt 
the very idea of Christianity in its profession and 
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history, is something more than this; it is a "Reve- 
latio revelata;" it is a definite message from God to 
man distinctly conveyed by His chosen instruments, 
and to be recei ved as such a message; and therefore 
to be positively ackno,vledged, embraced, and main- 
tained as true, on the ground of its being divine, not 
as true on intrinsic grounds, not as probably true, or- 
partially true, but as absolutely certain knowledge, 
certain in a sense in which nothing else can be certain, 
because it comes from Him who neither can deceive 
nor be deceived. 
And the ",'hole tenor of Scripture from beginning 
to end is to this effect: the matter of revelation is not 
a mere collection of truths, not a philosophical view, 
not a religious sentiment or spirit, not a special 
morality,-poured out upon mankind as a streanl 
might pour itself into the sea, mixing with the world's 
thought, modifying, purifying, invigorating it ;-but 
an authoritative teaching, which bears witness to itself 
and keeps itself together as one, in contrast to the 
assen1blage of opinions on all sides of it, and speaks 
to all men, as being ever and everywhere ona and the 
same, and claiming to be received intelligently, by 
all whom it addresses, as one doctrine, discipline, and 
deyotion directly given from above. III consequence, 
the exhibition of credentials, that is, of evidence, that 
it is what it professes to be, is essential to Christianity, 
as it comes to us; for we are not left at liberty to pick 
and choose out of its contents according to our judg- 
ment, but must receive it all, as we find it, if we 
accept it at all. It is a religion in addition to the 
cc2 
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religion of nature; and as nature ha<3 an intrinsic c1aiJn 
UpOli U:5 to be oboyed and used, so what is over and 
above na.ture, or supernatural, lllust 
lso bring ,vith it 
valid testimonials of its right to donut,nd our hOJnagc. 
Next, as to its relation to nature. .As I have said, 
Christianity is sinlply an aùdition to it; it ùoes not 
supersede or contradict it j it recognizes and depends 
on it, and that of neccs
ity: for how possibly can it 
prove its c1aill1s except uy an appeal to ,vhat men 
have alrea.dy? be it ever so Iniraculou8, it cannot dis- 
pense ,vith nature; this ,vould be to cut the grounù 
from under it; for ,,,hat would be the \vorth of evi- 
dences in favour of a revelation which denied the au- 
thority of that systenl of thought, and those courses 
of reé1:soniug, out of ,,,hich those evidences necessarily 
OTew ? 
ö 
And in agreement ,vith this oLvious conclusion v'e 
find in SC1'ipture our L( Ird and His Apostles always 
treating Christianity as the completion anù supplemcnt 
of Natural l
elio'iull and of P revious revelations' as 
o ' , 
,,"hen lie says that the Father testified of Hiu1; that 
not to know Ifim ,vas not to know the 
"ather; aud 
as St. Paul at Athens tppeals to the {( U nkllowll God," 
auJ says that" He that Inade the worlù " "now de- 
clareth to all men to do pellance, because lIe hath ap- 
poiuteL1 a day to judge the wor1d by the man WhOlll 
lie hath appointed." .oL\.s then our LorJ and His 
Apo
tles appeal to tho God of nature, we must fullow 
thenl in that appeal; and, to ..Io this with thé better 
efIect, we lllust fir
t Ínquire intu the chief ùoctrincs 
aud the groullll
 uf Natural Religion. 
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 1. NATURAL REL1GION. 


By Religion I mean the knowledge of God, of His 
"\Vill, and of Ollr duties towards Him; and there are 
three main channels which Nature furnishes for our 
acquiring this knowledge, viz. our own minds, the 
voice of IDankind, and the course of the world, that is, 
of human life and human affairs. The informations 
which these three convey to us teach us the Being and 
Attributes of God, our responsibility to Him, our 
dependence on Him, our prospect of reward or pun- 
ishn1cnt, to be sOlneho\v brought about, according as 
we obey or disobey Him. And the most authoritative 
of these three means of knowledge, as being specially 
our own, is our own mind, whose informations give us 
the rule by which we test, interpret, and correct what 
is presented to us for belief, whether by the universal 
testimony of mankind, or by the history. of society and 
of the wod d. 
Our great internal teacbel
 of religion is, as I have 

aid in an earlier part of this Essay, our Conscience. 1 
Conscience is a personal guide, and I use it because 
I must use myself 
 I am as little able to think by 


I Supra, p.105,&c. Vide also Univ. Serm. ii. 7-1'3. 
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any ulilll1 hut IllY own fiS to breathe ,vith another's 
lungs. Conscience is neal'èr to me than any other 
Dlcans of kIlowle<<lge. And as it i8 given to nle, so 
also is it giv
n to others; anò lJ(.ing carried about 
hy every individual in his own breast, and requiring 
nothing besides it
elf, it i
 thus adapted for the conl- 
tnuuication to each separately of that knowledge which 
is most 1110nlf'ntous to hiul individually,-ttdapted for 
the u
c of all cla

es alld cOHditiolls of Inen, for high 
and low, young and old, nlen and WOIDell, independ- 
cntly of books, of l}ducated reasoning, of physical 
knowledge, or of philosuphy. Conscience, too, teaches 
us, not only that God is, but what He is; it provides 
for the mind a real ilIlage of Him, as a medium of 
,vorship; it gives us a rule of right and ,vrollg, as 
being flis rule, and a code of nloral duties. 
lore- 
over, it i::; :sO constituted that, if obeyed, it becomes 
clearer in its injunctions, und wider in their range, 
and corrects and completes the accidental feebleness of 
its initial tl'aching
. Conscience, then) cOll
idEred as 
our guide, is fully furnished for its office. I say all 
this "rithont entering into the question how far e),.ternal 
nssistallces are in all cases necessary to the action of 
the nlind, because in {act man does not Jive in i::;o1ation, 
but is everywhere found as à member of society; I am 
nut concerned here with abstract questions. 
Now Conscience suggests to us many things about that 

Iaster, whom by 1ueåns of it we perceiv(\, but its nlost 
promincnt teaching, and its carJinal and distinguishing 
truth, is that he is our Judge. In consequence, the 
speciall\.ttributc uudei' which it brings IIiIn before us, 
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to \vhich it subordinates all other Attributes) is that 
of justice-retributive justice. We learn from its 
informations to conceive of the Almighty, primarily, 
not as a God of Wisdom, of Know ledge, of Power, of 
Benevolence, but as a God of Judgment and Justice; 
as One) \vho, not sin1ply for the good of the offender, 
but as an end good in itself, and as a principle of 
governn1ent, ordains that the offender should suffer for 
his offence. If it tells us anything at an of the chal'ac- 
teristics of the Divine 
Iind, it certainly tells us this; 
and, considering that our shortcomings are far more 
frequent and important than our fulfilment of the 
duties enjoined upon us, and that of this point we are 
fully aware ourseI ves, it follows that the aspect under 
\vhich Almighty God is presented to us by Nature, is 
(to use a figure) of One who is angry with us, and 
threatens evil. Hence its effect is to burden and 
sadden the religious mind, and is in contrast \vith the 
enjoyu1ent derivable from the exercise of the affections, 
and frOll1 the perception of beauty, whether in the 
material universe or in the creations of the intellect. 
This is that fearful alltagonisrn brought out ,vith such 
sonl-piercing reality by Lucretius, when he speaks so 
dishonourably of what he considers the heavy yoke of 
religion, and the "æternas pænas in morte timen- 
dum ;" and, on the other hand, rejoices in his" Alma 
Venus," " quæ rerum naturaln sola gubernas." And 
we may appeal to him for the fact, while we repudiate 
his view of it. 
Such being the prilnâ facie aspect of religion which 
the teachings of Conscience bring before us inùividu- 
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ally, in the next place let us consider ,vLat are the 
doctrines, and what tlH.
 inAu('Jlces of religion, as "re 
find it elnborlip<l in those various rites and acvoti()n
 
which have taken root in the nlany races of 111ankind, 

ince the b(>ginning of history, and before history, all 
over the eart h. Of the

 also Lucr(,tins gives UR 3 

pecilt1cn; and tl1(1Y accord in forIn and cOlnp}flxion 
wit.h that doctrine about duty and responsibility, \vhich 
lIe 
o bitterly hates and loathes. It is 
carcl'ly necpssary 
4 to in
ist, that ,vherever H,cligion exist::) in a porular 

 shape, it has ahnost invari:Lbly worn it
 dark bille out- 
wards. It is founded in onf1 way or other on the sense 
of 
in; and without that vivid sense it would hardly 
]Iave any precepts or any ob
ervances. Its many 
vnrietie::; all proclaim or inlplythat man i
 in a degradpd, 
servile condition, and req
iros ex Jiation, reconcilia- 
tion, and some great chnnge of nnt ure. ']1hi8 is sug- 
gested to us in the Inany ,vaY8 in which woe are told of 
a realm of light and a realm of dnrkne
s, of an elect 
fold and a rcgencratfl state. It is suggested in the 
ahnost ubiquitous and ever-recurring institution of n. 
Priesthood; for wherever there is a priest, there is the 
notion of sin, poJ1utiun, and retribution, as, Oll the 
other hand, of intercession and nlediation. Also, still 
more directly, is the notion of our guilt impressed 
upon us by the doctrine of future punishn1ent, and 
that eternal, ,vhich is found in mythologies and creeds 
of such various parentage. 
Of these distinct rites and doctrines embodying tho 
severe side of Natural Religion, the most renlarka hle 
is that of atonement, that i
, "a substitution of SOlJle- 
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thing offered, or some personal suffering, for a penalt.y 
which would otherwise be exacted j" most rern.al'kable, 
I say, both from its close connexion with the notion of 
vicarious satisfaction, and, on the other hand, from its 
universality. "The practice of atonement," says the 
author, whose definition of the word I have just given, 
" is ren1arkable for its antiquity and universality, proved 
by the earliest records that have come down to us of all 
nations, and by the testimony of ancient and modern 
travellers. In the oldest books of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, we have nUlnerous instances of expiatory rites, 
where atonernent is the prominent feature. At t.he 
earliest date, to which we can carry our inquiries by 
means of the heathen records, we meet with the same 
notion ofatonemeut. If we pursue our inquiries through 
the accounts left us by the Greek and Roman writers of 
the barbarous nations with which they were acquainted, 
from India to Britain, we shall find the same notions 
and similar practices of atonelnent. From the most 
popular portion of our own literature, our narratives 
of voyages and travels, everyone, probably, who reads 
at all will be able to find for hinlself abundant proof that 
the notion has been as perInanent as it is universal. 
It shows itself among the various tribes of Africa, the 
islanders of the South Seas, and even that most peculiar 
race, the natives of Australia, either in the shape of 
some offering, or some mutilation of the person." 
 
These ceremonial acknowledgments, in so luany 
distinct forms of worship, of the existing degradation 
of the human race, of course imply a brighter, as well 

 Penn!! G!Jclopædia, art. " Atonement" (abridged). 
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as a threatening aspect of Natural Religion; for why 
should Ulell adopt any rites of deprecation or of purifi. 
cation at all, ullle::;s they had some hope of attaining to 
a better condition than their present? Of this happier 
side of religion I will speak pre:sently; here, however, a 
question of another kind occurs, viz. whether the notion 
of atonelnent can be admitted among the doctrines 
of Natural Rcligion,-I nlean on the ground that it is 
incon
istent with tho
e teaching8 of Conscience, ,vhich 
I have recognized above, as the rule and corrective of 
every other illforillation on tbe subject. If there is auy 
truth brought home to us "by con scie nce, it is this, that 
,ve are per
onally responsible for what we do, that 'we 
have no means of shifting our responsibility, and that 
ùereliction of duty involves punishment; ho\v, it may 
... 
be asked, can acts of ours of any kind-bow can even 
alnendtnent of life-undo the past? Anù if even our 
own subsequent acts of obedience hring with theIll no 
l)romisc of reversing ,,,hat bas once been cornmitted, 
ho,v can external rites, or the actions of another (as of 
a priest), be substitutes for that punishn1ent ,vhich is the 
connatural fruit and intrinsic development of violation 
of the st.'n
e of duty? I think this objection avails as 
far as this, that amt'ndlnent is no reparation, and that 
no ccrpl1101ries or penances can in theITIselves exerci::;e 
any vicarious vil'tul
 in our behalf; and that, if they 
avail, they only avail in the intermediate sea
on of 
probation; that in some ,yay \ve 111ust lTIake thelll our 
own; and that., when the tinle conles, which conscience 
forebodes, of our heing ca1l0d to judglnent, then, at 
Ip:1st, we shall have to stand in and by oursplvés, what- 
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ever we shall have by that time become, and nlust Lear 
our own burden. But it is plain that in this final 
account, as it lies between us and our 
laster, He alone 
can decide how the past and the present will stand 
together who is our Creator and our Judge. 
In t.hus Inaking it. a necessary point to adjust the 
religions of the world with the intimations of our 
conscience, I am suggesting the reason why I cOllfinp 
Inyself to such religions as have had their rise in 
barbarous times, and do not recognize the religion of 
what is called civilization, as having legitilnately a 
part in the delineation of Natural Religion. It may at 
first sight seem strange, that, considering I have laid 
such stress upon the progressive nature of man, I 
should take my ideas of his religion from his initial, 
and not his final testimony about its doctrines; and it 
may be urged that the religion of civilized times is 
quite opposite in character to the rites and traditions 
of barbarians, and has nothing of that gloom and 
ðternness, on which I have insisted as their character- 
istic. Thus the Greek 1fythology was for tbe most 
part cheerful and graceful, and its new gods certainly 
more genial and indulgent than the old ones. And, in 
like Inanner, the religion of philosophy is more noble 
and more humane than those primitive conceptions 
which were sufficient for early kings and warriors. 
But my answer to this objection is obvious: the 
progress of which man's nature is capable is a 
development, not a destruction of its original st ate j 
it lllust sub serve the elements from which it proceeds, 
in order to be a true development and not a per. 
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v0r
ion.! And those popular ritnalg <10 in fact sub. 

erve ana cOlnp10te that nature with \vhiúh Hlan i
 
born. It i
 oth0rwi
e \vith the religion of so-calle<1 
civi1ií'.ation; such religion doe
 but contradict the 
J'{'ligion of barhari:-'ll1; aud since t.hig civilization 
it
e1f is not a, dpv
loplllent of rnan's \\,hole nature', 
InlÌ lnainly of the illtf'llect, recognizing indec<1 tlu} 
1uoral SPllse, but ignoring tho conscience, no wontlt'r 
that. t.he religion in which it issues has no 
yn1pathy 
either with thf' hopes and fear
 of tho awakened soul, 
or with those friglnful pJ'e
entitnpnts which are ex- 
pres
ed in the worship and tral1itit )ns of th0 heathen. 
rrhis artificial religion, then, has no place in the in- 
quiry; first, because it conIes of a one-sided pro- 
greH:-; of 1l1ind, and next, for tho very reason that it 
contraaict
 infornlants \vhich speak with greater 
authority than itself. 
No\v,va caine to the third natural infortnant on the 
Buhjcct of ll{'ligion; I lli0an th
 systeul and the cour

 

 of Lhe world. rrhis e
tablished order of thingR, in which 
,ve find oUl'
elves, if it haR a Creator, 1l1u
t surely speak 
of TIis will in its broad outlines and its lnain issues. This 
principle being laid do'w n as certain, ,vhen \ve come to 
apply it to things as they are, our first feeling i8 one of 
f--urprise and (I ]nay say) of di
may, that His control 
of this living world is so indirect, (Lnd I1is action so 
obscure. 'L'his is the first lesson tbat we gain fronl 
the course of hUlnan affairs. 'Vhat strikes the u1ind 50 


s On t1H'
e various subjects I have written in cc Univer
ity Sermons" 
(Oxford), No. vi. "Idl'a of the UnÌ\,prsity." Disc. viii. "History of 
Turks," cb. iv. U Dl'vclopmcnt of Doctrine," ch. i. sect. 3. 
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forcibly and so painfully is, His absense (if I ma)7 so 
speak) f rom H is own world. 4 It is a silence that speaks. 
It is as if others had got possession of His work. 
"\Vhy does not He, our :ßlaker and Ruler, give us 
some immediate knowledge of Hinlself? 1Yfly does 
He not write His :Thloral Nature in large letters upon 
the face of history, and bring the blind, tumultuous 
rush of its events into a celestial, hierarchical order? 
\Vhy does He not grant us in the structure of society 
at least so much of a revelation of Hinlself as the 
religions of the heathen attempt to supply? VV
 
from the beginning of tiule has no one uniform steady 
light guided all families of the earth, and all individual 
Ulen, how to please Rinl? \Vhy is it possible without 
absurdity to deny His will, His attributes, His exist- 
ence? '\Vhy does He not walk with us one by one, as 
He i
 said to have walked with His chosen men of old 
tilue? "\Ve both see anll know each other; why, if we 
cannot have the 
ight of Him, have we not at lea
t the 
knowledge? On the contrary, He is specially "a 
Hidden God j" and ,vith our best efforts we can only 
glean from the surface of the world some faint and 
fragInentary views of IIim. I see only a, choice of 
alternatives iu explanation of so critical a fact :-either 
there is no Creator, or He has disowned Hi
 creatures. 
Are then the dim shadows of His Presence in the affair::; 
of men but a fancy of our own, or, on the other hand, 
has He hid His face and the light of His countenance, 
becau
e we have in some special way dishonoured Him? 
My true informant, my burdened conscielice
 gives me 
4 ride" Apologia," p. 241. 
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at once tIl(
 true ans,ver to each of theso nntagonist 
questions :-it pronounces without any lnisgiving that 
God exists :-3.nd it pronounces quite as surely that 1 
atll alienated from IIim; that H llis hand is not short.. 
cued, but that our iniquities have divided between us 
and onr God." Thus it solves the world's mystery, 
alid sees in that Inystcry only a confirmation of its own 
original teaching. 
Let us pass on to another great fact of experience, 
Leal'ing 011 Re]igion, \vhich cOllfirllls thi
 testilllollY botll 
of conscience and of tJJe forms of worship which pre- 
vail among mankind ;-1 ruean, the aliJOunt of su I . 'r- 
ing, bodily and lll
tl, which is OUt' portion in this life. 

 . 
Not only is the Creator far off, but some being of rna- 
lignaut Ilature seems, as I have said, to have got hold 
of us, and to be making u
 his sport. Let us say there 
are a thousand millions of llleu on the earth at this 
tirne; who can \veigh and measure the aggregate of 
pain which this one generation has endured and \viU 
enduro from birth to dpath? Then add to thi8 all tho 
pain which has fallen and will faU upon our race 
through centuries past and to come. Is there not theu 
some great gulf fixed hetween us and the good God? 
11ere again th
 testimony of the systelll of nature is 
more than corroborated by those popular traditions 
about the nnseen statp, which are found in Illythologics 
and f'uperstitions, ancient and modern; for those tra- 
ditions speak, not only of present mi
ery, but of pain 
L and evil hereafter, and even without end. But this 
dreadful addition is not nece::,sar'y for the concIusiOlJ 
which laIn hore wishing to draw. The real DI)stery 
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is, not that evil should never have an end, but that it '\l 
should ever have had a beginning. Even a universa1 
restitution could not undo what had been, or account 
for evii being the necessary condition of good. How 
are we to explain it, the existence of God being 
taken for granted, except by saJing that another 
will, besides His, has had a part in the disposition 
of His work, that there is a quarrel without remedy, 
a chronic alienation, between God and man? 
1 have inlplied that the laws on which this world is 
governed do not go so far as to prove that evil 1vil1 
never die out of the creation; nevertheless, they look 
in that direction. No experience indeed of life can 
assure us about the future, but it can and does give us 
means of conjecturing what is likely to be; and those 
conjectures coincide with our natural forebodings. 
Experience enables us to ascertain the moral constitu- 
tion of man, and thereby to presage his future from 
his present. It teaches us, first, that 
 is not suffi- 4' 
c
nt f2r 
s o
 hap
ess, but is dependent upon the 
sensible objects which surround him, and that these 
he cannot take with him when he leaves the world; 
s
dly, that disobedience to his sense of right is even 
by itself misery, and that he carries that misery about 
him, wherever he is, though no divinp retribution fol- 
lowed upon it; and thirdly, that he cannot cbange his 
---- 
nature and his habits by wishing, but is simply himself, 
and" will ever be hiu1self and \vhat he now is, wherever 
]1e is, as long as he continues to be,-or at least that 
pain has no natural tendency to 111ake him other than he 
is, and tbat the longer he lives, the more aifficu1t he IS to 
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change. How can we n1eet these not irra.tional antici- 
pations, except by shutting our eyes, turning away frolll 
them, and saying that ,ve have no call, no right, to think 
of them at present, or to make ourselves miserable 
about what is not certain, and may be not true?" i 
Such is the sev
re a
pect uf Natural Religion: also 
it is the lllost prominent aspect, bL'cause the multitude 
of men follow their own likings ànd wills, anù not the 
decisions uf their sense l)f rig-ht and wrong. '1"0 them 
Hcligion is a mere yoke, as Lucretius de::;cribes it; not 
a ba.ti::,factiûn or refuge, but a terror and a superstition. 
Ho,vevcr, I must not for a.n instant be supposed to 
Jnean, tLat this is its only, its chief, or its legitimate 
aspect. All Religion, so far as it is genuine, is a 
blessing, Natural as ,veil as Revealed. I have insisteù 
on its severe aspect in the first place, because, from 
the circulnstances of human nature, though not by the 
fault of H,eligion, such is the shape in wInch we fir
t 
encounter it. Its large and deep foundation i
 the 
s tn
e of sin and guilt, and wi
out this SCllse there is 
for Ulan, as he is, no genuine religion. Otherwi
e, it 
is hut cuunterfeit and hollow; alid that is the reason 
why this so-called reliJion of civilization and philoso- 
phy is so grea,t a lllockery. However, true as this 
judgment is which I pass on philur;ophical religion, 
and troubled as are the existing l'platiolls between God 
aud Juan, as Loth the voice of mankind and thè facts 
of Divine GovernInent testify, equally true are other 
general laws ,vhich govern those relations, and they 
speak another language, and cOInpen8itte for wha.t is 
6 ride" Callista," cb. xix. 
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stern in the teaching of nature, without tending to 
deny that sternness. 
The first of these laws, relieving the aspect of Natural 
Religion, is the very fact that religious beliefs and in- 
stitutions, of 80111e kind or other, are of such general 
acceptance in aU times and places. "Thy should Inen 
subject themselves to the tyranny which Lucretius de- 
nounces, unless they had either experience or hope of 
benefits to themselves by so doing? Though it be 
lllere hope of benefits, that alone is a great aUeviation 
of the gloom and misery which their religious rites 
presuppose or occasion; for thereby they have a pros- 
pect.} more or less clear, of some happier state in reserve 
for them, or at least the chances of it. If they simply 
despaired of their fortunes, they would not care about 
religion. And hope of future good, as we know, 
sweetens all suffering. 
Moreover, they have an earnest of that future in the 
real and recurring blessings of life, the enjoyment of 
the gifts of the earth, and of domestic affection and 
social intercourse, which is sufficient to touch and to 
subJue even the most guilty of men in his hetter 
moments, reminding him that he is not utterly ca
t off 
by Him whom nevertheless he is not given to know. 
Or, in the Apostle's words, though thp Creator once 
" suffered all nations to walk in their own ,vays," stiU, 
" He left not Hinlself without testimony, doing good 
from heaven, giving rains and fruitful seasons, :filling 
our hearts with food anll gladness." 
Nor are these blessiugs of physical nature the only 
tokens in the Divine System, which in that heathen 
D d 
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tinlc, alid indeed in every 3ge, hring hOlne to our ex. 
perience the fact of a Good Go<1, in spite of the hUllult 
and confusion of the worlù. It is po
sible to give an 
interpretation to the cour
e of things, by which every 
event or occurrence in its order bccomcs providential: 
and though that inteJ'pretation does not hold good un- 
less the world is contemplated from a particular point 
of vic\v, in one given a
p('ct, and with cprtain inwarù 
experiellc8s, and per
on.tl first principles and judg- 
Ulcnts, yet these lllay be fairly pronounced to be com- 
1110n conditions of hUlnan thought, that i:.:, till they are 
wilfully or acciden tally lost; and they issue in fact, in 
leading the great IlH1jority of nlen to recognize the 
Iraud of unseen power, directing in luercy or in juJg- 
Ineut the physical and moral systeln. In the pro- 
n1inent events of th
 ,,"orhl, pa
t and con emporary, 
the fatp, evil (r happy, of great men, the rise and faIl 
of states, popular revolutions, dC'cisive battles, the 
Inigration of races, th
 replenishing of the earth, earth- 
quakes and pestilences, critical discoveries and inven- 
tions, the history of philosophy, the advancernent of 
knowledge, in these the Rpontaneous piety of t11e 
human Inind discerrls a 9ivinp Supervi
ion . Nay, 
t11f're is a general feeling, originating directly in the 
workings of conscience, t.hat a similar governance is 
extE'llded over the persons of individua.ls, \vho tbereLy 
Loth fulfil the purposes and receive the just rf'com- 
p('nses of an Omnipotent Providence. Good to the 
good, and evil to the evil, is instinctively felt to he, 
even fron1 what we see, alnid whatever ob
curity and 
confu
ioll, the uui\rCl'sal rule of God's dealings with U
. 
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Hence come the great proverbs, indigenous 1n both 
Chri
tian and heathen nations, that punishment is 
sure, though slo\v, that murder will out, that treason 
never prospers, that pride win have a fall, that honesty 
is the best policy, and that curses fall on the heads of 
those who utter them. To the unsophisticated appre- 
hension of the many, the successive passages of life, 
social or political, are so many miracles, if that is to 
Le accounted miraculous which brings before them the 
immediate Divine Presence; and should it be objected 
that this is an illogical exercise of reason, I answer, 
that since it actually brings them to a right conclusion, 
and was intended to bring them to it, if logic finùs 
fault with it, so much the worse for logic. 
Again, prayer is essential to religion, and, where 
prayer is, there is a natural relief and solace in an 
trouble, great or ordinary: now prayer is not less 
general in mankind at large than is faith in Provi- 
dence. I t has ever been in use, both as a personal and 
as a social practice. Here again, if, in orùer to deter- 
mine what the Religion or Nature is, we may justly 
bave recourse to the spontaneous acts and proceedings 
of our race, as viewed on a large field, we may safely 
say that prayer, as well as hope, is a constituent of 
man's religion. Nor is it a fair objection to this 
argument, to say that such prayers and rites as have 
obtained in various places and times, are in their cha- 
racter, object, and scope inconsistent with each other; 
because their contrarieties do not come into the idea of 
religion, as such, at all, and the very fact of their dis.. 
cordance destroys their right to be taken into account, 
D d 2 
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80 L1.r a
 thpy are discordant j for what is not universal 
has no clailn to be considered natural, right, or of 
divine origin. Thus we liay determine prayer to be I 
p:u't of Natural Religion, from such instances of the 
usage as are supplied by the priests of Baal and by 
dancing nel'vi
he
, ,vithout therefore including in our 
notions of prayer the frantic excesses of the one, or 
tht} artistic spinning of the other, or sanctioning their 
respective objects of belief, Baal or 
Iahomet. 
As prayer is the voice of man to God, so Revelation 
is tho voice of God to luan. Accordingly, it is another 
alleviation of the ùarkne
s and distress which ,veigh 
upon the religions of the world, that in one ,yay or 
other f-;uch religions are founded on some idea of ex- 
press revelation, cOIning froln the unscen agents whose 
finger they deprecate j nay, that the very rites ana 
ob
ervance:-j, by \vhich they hope to gain the favour of 
thc::;e beiug
, are by these beings thclnselves commu- 
nicated and appointed. Th
 Religion of Nature has not 
been a deduction of reason, or the joint, voluntary lnani- 
festo of a, 1l1ultitude llleeting together and pledging 
thclllselves to each other, as nlen rnove resolutions 
now for some political or social purpose, but it has been 
a tradition or an interposition vouchsafed to a people 
froln above. To such an interposition luen even as- 
criLetl their civil polity or citizenship, which did not 
origina.te in any plebiscite, but in rlii 1ninores or heroes, 
and was inaugurated with portents or palladia, and pro- 
tected and prospered by oracles and auguries. Here is 
an evidence, too, ho,v congenial the notion of a revela- 
tion is t.o the hUll1an Inintl, so that the cxpectation ûf 
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it may truly be considered an integral part of Natural 
Religion. 
Among the observances imposed by these professed 
revelations, none is more remarkable, or more general, 
thau the rite of sacrifice, in which guilt was removed or 
blessing gained by an offering, which availed instead of 
the merits of the offerer. This, too, as well as the notion 
of divine interpositions, may be considered almost an 
integral part of the Religion of Nature, and an allevia- 
tion of its gloom. But it does not stand by itself; I 
have already spoken of the doctrine of atonement, 
under which it falls, and 'which, if what is universal is 
natural, enters into the idea of religious service. And 
what the nature of man suggests, the providential 
system of the world sanctions by enforcing. It is the 
la,v, or the permission, given to our whole race, to use 
the Apostle's word8, to " bear one another's burdens j" 
and this, as I said ,vhen on the subject of Atonement, 
is quite consistent with his antithesis that U everyone 
must bear his own burden." The final burden of 
responsibility,vhen ,ve are called to judgment is our 
own; but among the media by which we are prepared 
for that judgment are the exertions and pains taken 
ill our behalf by others. On this vicarious principle, \\ 
by which we appropriate to ourselve'1 what others do 
for us, the whole structure of society is raised. 
Parents work and endure pain, that their children 
may prosper; children suffer for the sin of their 
parents, who have died before it bore fruit. "Deli- 
rant reges, plectuntur Achivi." SOll1etimes it IS a 
compulsory., sometimes a willing mediatiop. The 
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punislllllcnt "hich is earned by the husband falls upon 
t.he ,,,ife; the benefits in which all classes partake are 
wrought out by the unhealthy or dangerous toil of 
the few. Soldiers endure wounds and death for those 
who sit at horne; anll ministers of state fall victims 
to their zeal for tbeir countrymen, ,vho do little else 
than criticize their actions. And so in sarne measure 
or way this law en1braces all of us. We all suffer for 
çeach other, and gain by each other:Þ s sufferings; fùr 
( Illan never stands alone here, though he will stand by 
himself one day hpreafter; but here he is a social 
being, and goes forward to his long home as one of a 
large cOtnpany. 
Butler, it need scarcely be said; is the great Iuastcr 
of t
 doctrine, as it is brought out in the system of 
nature. In ans\ver to the .objection to the Christian 
doctrine of satisfaction, that it "represents God as 
indifferent whether He punishes the innocent or the 
guilty," he observes that "the ,vorld is a constitution 
or system, whose parts have a mutual reference to 
each other; and that there is a scheme of things 
gradually carrying on, called the course of nature, to 
the carrying on of "hich G 0<.1 has appointed us, in 
various ways, to contribute. And in the daily cour
e 
'" of natural providence, it is appoiuted tLat innocent 
people should suffer for the faults of the guilty. 
.Finally, indeed and upon the ,,,hole, everyone shall 
receive according to his personal deserts j but during 
the progrpss, and, for ought \Ve know, even in order 
to the cOll1p]etion of this moral scheme, vicarious 
pUllisblnents rnay be fit, and absolutely n('ces
al'Y. 
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We see in what variety of ways one person's sufferings I 
contribute to the relief of another; and being familiar- J 
ized to it, men are not shocked with it. So the reason 
of their insisting on objections against the [doctrine 
of] satisfaction is, either that they do not consider 
God's settled and uniform appointments as His ap- 
pointments at all; or else they forget that vicarious 
punishment is a providential appointment of every day's 
experience." 6 I will but add , that, since all human 
suflering is in its last resolution the punishment of sin, 
and punishment implies a Judge and a rule of justice, 
he who undergoes the punishment of another in his 
stea.d may be said in a certain sense to satisfy the 
claims of justice towards that other in his own person. 
One concluding remark has to be made here. In all 

acrifices it was specially required that the thing offered 
should be something rare, and unblemished; and in like 
<:::- 
 
lllanner in all atonements and all satisfactions, not only 
was the innocent taken for the guilty, but it was a point 
of special importance that the victilll should be spotless, 
and the more manifest that spotlessness, the more effica- 
cious was the sacrifice. This leads me to a last principle 
which I shall notice as proper to Natural Religion, and 
as lightening the prophecies of evil in which it is 
founded; I mean the doctrine of meritorious inter- 
ceSSIon. The man in the Gospel did but speak for the 
human race everywhere, when he said, "God heareth l'> 
not sinners; but if a man be a worshipper of God, 
and c10th His will, him He heareth." Hence every 
religion has had its eminent devotees, exalted above 


(j "Allalogy," Pt. ii. "h. 5 (abridgeJ). 
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the body of the people, mortified men, brought n0arcr 
to the Source of good by austerities, self-inßictionq, 
and prayer, who have influence with Him, and extend 
a shelter and gain blessings for those who become 
their clients. A belief like this has been, of course, 
attended by numberless superstitions; but those super- 
stitions vary with times and places, and the be]i0f itself 
in the mediatorial power of the good and holy has 
been one and the same everywhere. Nor is this 
belief an idea of past times only or of heathen coun- 
tries. It is one of the most natural visions of tlJß 
young and innocent. And all of us, the more keenly 
we feel our own distance from holy persons, the more 
are \ve dra,vn near to them, as if forgetting that 
distance, and proud of them because they are so un- 
like ourRelves, as being specilnens of w'hat our nature 
Jnay be, and with some vague hope that we, their 
rp]ations by blood, 1nay profit in our o,vn persons by 
their holiness. 
Such, then, in outline is that system of natural beliefs 
and sentiments, which, though true and divine, is still 
possible to us independently of Hevclation, and is tho 
preparation for it; though in Chri
tians themselves it 
cannot really be separated from their Christianity, and 
never is possessed in its higher forllls in any people 
without some portion of those in,vard aids which 
Christianity imparts to us, and those cndeTnic tradi- 
tions which have their fir
t origin ill fi, paradisiacal 
illulnination 
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 2. REVEALED RELIGION. 


IN determining, as above, the main features of Natural 
Religion, and distinguishing it from the religion of 
philosophy or civilization, I may be accused of having 
taken a course of my own, for 'which I have no sufficient 
warrant. Such an accusation does not give me much 
concern. Everyone who thinks on these subjects takes 
a course of his own, though it will also happen to be the 
course which others take besides himself. The minds 
of many separately bear them forward in the same direc- 
tion, and they are confirmed in it by each other. This 
I consider to be my own case; if I have mis-stated or 
omitted notorious facts in my account of Natural Reli- 
gion, if I have contradicted or disregarded anything 
which He who speaks through n1Y conscience has told 
us all directly from Heaven, then indeed I have acted 
unju::.;tifiably and have something to unsay; but, if I 
have done no more than view the notorious facts of the 
case in the medium of my primary mental experiences, 
under the aspects which they spontaneously present to 
me, and with the aid of my best illative sense, I only 
do on one side of the question what those who tl1Ïnk 
. differently do on the other. As they start with one 
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set of first principles, I start \",ith another. I gave 
notice just now that 1 should offer my O'Vll witlle
H 
in the matter in qupstion; though of course it would 
not be worth while my offering it, unless what I felt 
tHyself agreed with what is felt by hundr
ds and thou- 
sands besides me, uS I am sure it does, whatever be tho 
lueasurc, more or less, of their explicit recogllitioll of it. 
In thus speaking of KaturaI Religion a8 in one Sén
e 
a matter of private judgment, and that with a view of 
proceeding from it to the proof of Chri
tianity, I seeln 
to give up the intention of demonstrating either. Cer- 
tainly 1 do; not that I deny that demonstration is 
possible. rrruth certainly, as such, rests upon grounds 
iutrinsically and objectively and abstractedly delnon- 
strative, but it does not foHow from this that the 
arguments producible in its favour are unanswerable 
and irresistible. These latter epithets are relative, and 
bear upon n1atters of fact; arguments in thelnselves 
ought to do, ,vbat perhaps in the particular case they can- 
not do. rL"'he fact of revelation is in itself demonstrably 
' true, but it is not therefore true irresistibly; else, how 
comes it to be resisted? There is a vast distance between 
what it is in itself, ana what it is to us. Light is a 
quality of matter, as truth is of Christ.ianity; bu light 
is not recognized by the blind, and there are those who 
- 
do not recognize truth, from the fault, not of truth, but 
of themselves. I cannot convert men, ,vben I ask for 
Hssumptions \vhich they refuse to grant to lue; anù 
without aSSUll1 ptions no one can prove anything about 
anything. 
I aUI suspicious then of scientific flenH)]lstl'ations ill a 
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question of concrete fact, in a discussion between fal- 
lible l))en. However, let those demonstrate who have 
the gift; "unusquisque in suo sensu abundet." For 
me, it is more congenial to my own judgment to at- 
tempt to prove Christianity in the same informal way 
in which I can prove for certain that I have been born 
into this ,vorld, aud that I shall die out of it. It is 
pleasant to my own feelings to follow a theological 
writer, such as Amort, who has dedicated to the great 
Pope, Benedict XIV., what he calls "a new, modest, 
and easy way of demonstrating the Cat.holic Religion." 
In this 'work he adopts the argulnent merely of the 
greater probability; 1 I prefer to rely on that of an 
accumulation .of various probabilities; but we both 
hold (that is, I hold with him), that from probabilities 
we may construct legitiu1ate proof, sufficient for cer- 
titude. I follow him in holding, tllat, since a Good 


1 f' Sropus operis est, p]aniorem Protcstantibus aperire viam ad veram 
Eeclesiam. Cùm enim hactenus Polemici nostri insudarint toti in 
demonstrandis singulis Religionis Catholicæ al'ticulis, in id ego ullum 
ineumho, ut hæc tria evincarn. Primo: Articulos fundamentales, Re]i- 
gionis Catholicæ esse evidenter credibiliores oppositis, &c. &e. . . . . 
Demonstratio autem hujus llovæ modestæ, ae facilis viæ, quâ ex articuli:; 
fUlldnmenta1ibus soIùm probabilioribus adstruitur summa Religionis 
eertitudo, hæc est: Deus, eùm sit sapiens ae providus, tenetur, Rcli- 
gionem à se revelatam reddere evidellter eredibiliorem religiouibus t
dsis. 
Imprudenter enim vcllet, suam Religionem ab hominibus reeipi, nisi 
eam reddcret evidenter eredibiliorem rt.'ligionibus eæteris. Ergo illa 
rcligio, quæ cst evidenter eredibilior eæteris, est ipsissima re1igio a Deo 
revc]ata, adeoque certissimè vern, seu demonstrau\. Atqui, &c. . . . 
:Motivull1 aggrediendi llOVIUU hane, modestam, ae faciIC'll1 viam iUud 
præcipuum est, quòù observem, Protestnnt.ium plurimos post Ìnllullleros 
eoncertationum fluctus, in iis tandem eonsedisEe s)Ttibus, ut eredant, 
nullam dari rcligionem undequaque dl'monstratam, &c. . Ratioeiniis 
dt.niquc opponullt J'atioeinia; præjudicüs prrejudicia ex. majorihus 
sua/' &c. 
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Providence wa.tches oVt'r us, lIe blesses such means of 
arguluent as it has pleased 11im to give us, in tho 
nature of man and of the ,vorld, if ,ve use theIll duly 
for those ends for which He has given them; and that, 
as in mathematics we at'e justifipd by the dictate of 
uatnre in withholding our assent from a conclusion of 
which ,ve have nut yet a strict logical demonstration, 
so by a like dictate we are not justified, in tlle caso of 
concrete reasoning and especially of religious iuquiry, 
in waiting till such logical demonstration is our
, bnt 
on the contrary are bound in conscience to seek truth 
and to look for certainty by modes of proof, which, 
when reduceù to the shape of formal propositions, fail 
to satisfy the severe requisitions uf science. 2 
IIcre then at once is one mon1('ntous doctrine or prin- 
ciple, ,vhich ent.ers into my own reasoning, and which 
a.nother ignores, viz. the providence and intelJtiun of 
God; and of course there are other principles. explicit 
or implicit, which 
Lre in like circulnstauces. It is not 
\vonderful then, that, while I can prove Christianity 


2 "Docet naturnlis ratio, Dcum, ex ipsl natnrâ Lonitatis RC providentiæ 
sure, si \'l.lit in mundo habere religiollcm puram, enmque instituere ac 
consel'v:\l'e \1:,que in finem IUUl1l1i, teneri ad eam religionem rel1dendam 
e\'idcnter crediLiliol'em I\C vCl'i...imiliorem cætl'ris, &c. &c. . . . . Ex lJOc 
sequitur nltcriu8 j certitudll1em morulem de verâ Ecch'siå cle\'ari posse 
ad eertitndinem metRpbJ!<òicam, si bomo ndvertat, certihulÏl1cm moralem 
absolutè fnllibilem substare in mnterià religion is circa ejus constitut.iva 
fundallll.ntalia 8-pcciali providentiæ divil1æ, præservatrici ab omni errore. 
. . . . Itaque homo semcl ex 8crie hi:)tol'icâ 8ctorulll perductus ad 
moralem certitmlincm de auctore, fundatione, propagatione, et con. 
til1uatione "Ecclc
iæ Christi:mæ, pCI' reflexionem ad e"istentiam certissi- 
tmnn pro\'identiæ divinæ in matcriâ religionis, à priori luminc natnrro 
('ertitlldil
 metaph
'si<.'â. notam, eo ipso endem inf,.llibiJi certitudine 
intelliget, nrglllhl'nta de 2.uctore," &('.-Amort. Ethica Chrh.tiann. 
p. 252. 
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divine to my own satisfaction, I shall not be able to 
force it upon anyone else. 1[11ltitudes indeed I ought 
to succefld in persuading of its truth without any force 
at a]], because they and I start from the same princi- 
ples, and what is a proof to me is a proof to them; but 
if anyone starts from any other principles but ours, 1 
have not the power to change his principles, or the con- 
clusion which he draws from them, any more than I can 
make a crooked man straight. Whether his mind will 
ever grow straight, whether I can do anything towards 
its becoming straight, whether he is not responsible, 
responsible to his Maker, for being mentally crooked, 
is another matter; still the fact remains, that, in any 
inquiry about things in the concrete, men differ from 
each other, not so much in the soundness of their 
reasoning as in the principles which govern its exer- 
cise, that those principles are of a personal character, 
that where there is no comnlon measure of minds, there 
is no common measure of arguments, and that the 
validity of proof is determined, not by any scientific 
test, but hy the illative sense. 
Accordingly, instead of saying that the truths of 
Revelation depend on those of Natural Religion, it is 
more pertinent to say that belief in l'evealed truths 
depends on belief in natural. Belief is a state of mind; 
belief generates belief; states of mind correspond to 
each other; the habits of thought and the reasonings 
which lead us on to a higher state of belief than our 
present, are the very same which w
 already possess in 
connexion with the lower state. Those Jews became 
Christians in Apostolic times who were already what 
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nUty be called crypto Christians; and those Christlan
_ 
in this day ren1ain Christian only in natne, ana (if it gO 
h
ppl'n) at length fan 
nvay, ,vho are noUling Jeeper 
or better than men of the ,vorld, savants, literary lnen, 
or politicians. 
That a special preparation of mind is requireù for 
each separate department of inquiry and discussion 
(excepting-, of course, tbat of abstract science) is 
strongly insisted upon in well-known passages of the 
Niconlachean ethics. Speaking of the variations 
which are found in the logical perfection of proof in 
various 
nbject-nlatters, Ari otle says, "A wen- 
ed ucated Illan will expect exactness in every class of 
su bjcct., according as the nature of the thing admits; 
for it is nluch the 
alne znistake to put up with a 
ulathf\tnatician using probabilities, and to require 
dl'lnonstration of an orator. Each man juJges skill- 
fully in those things about which he is \voU-informed; 
it is of these that he is a good judge; viz. he, in each 
subject-mattpr, is a judge, who is well-educated in that 
subject-rnatter, anù he is in an absolute sense a judgl', 
who is ill all of theln wen-educated." Again: "Y oUl1g 
tuen come to be matheTl1aticians and the like, but they 
cannot possess practic
l judgn1ent; for this talent is 
eznployed upon individual facts, and these are learned 
only by experience; and a youth has not experience, 
for experience is only gained by a course of years. 
And so, again, it would appear that a boy may be ß 
mathematician, but not a philosopher, or learned in 
physics, and for this reason,-because the ono study 
deals with aLstractions, while the other studies gain 
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thpir principles from experience, and in the latter sub. 
jects youths do not give assent, but make assertions, 
but in the former they know .what it is that they are 
handling." 
These ,vords of a heathen philosopher, laying down 
broad principles about all knowledge, express a general 
rule, which in Scripture is applied authoritatively to the 
case of revpaled kno,vledge in particular ;-and that not 
once or twice only, but continually, as is notorious. 
For instance :-" I have understood," says the Psalrnist, 
" more than all my teachers, because Thy testimonies 
are my meditation." And so our Lord: "He that 
hath ears, let him hear." cc If any nlan ,viII do His 
will, he shall know of the doctrine." And" He that v 
is of God, heareth the words of God." Thus too the 
Angels at the Nativity announce cc Peace to men of 
good will." And we read in the Acts of the Apostles 
of "Lydia, whose heart the Lord opened to attend 
to those things which were said by Paul." And 
we are told on another occasion, that "as many as 
were ordained," or disposed by God, " to life everlast- 
ing, beHeved." And St. John tells us, "He that 
knoweth God, heareth us; he that is not of God, 
beareth us not; by this we know the spirit of truth, 
and the spirit of error." 


1. 


Relying then on these authorities, human and Divine, 
I have no scruple in beginuing the revÍe,v I shall take 
of Ch!'istianity by professing to consult for those only 
whose minlls are properly prepared for it; and by being 
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All men are no distre
 at he:>-. 0 ence:s alike j but 
the piercing pain and sharp remorse which one or other 
inflic - upon the mind, till habituated ro them, brinf!'
 
home to it the notion of what sin is, and is the ririd 
type and repre5entat..e 0 i-s int"insic h T" iOuln 
5 
f' . rnn; rom thes.e elemê::lIS we L y det rmine wi h- 
Oll difficulty the cl "::0 of 5è:J.timents intelt... :u
l :i.n 
moral, which con
-ritute the formal preparation for enter- 
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!.1d m;.sl2ry
 an e.lJèr hope of reconcilia
 .Ûll to Him, 
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rlesire to kuo,v and to love !litH, aud 8. sen
itivc looking- 
out in all that happens, whether in the cour
c of nature 
or of 11ulnHn life, for tokens, if such there be, of llis 
bestowing on us 'v hat we so greatly need. 'l'hese arc 
specilllens of the sta.t,o of n1Ïnd for ,vhich J stipulate in 
thu
e "ho would inquire into the truth of Christianity; 
and D1Y ,varrant for 80 defiuito a stipulation lies in the 
teaching, as I have described it, of conscience and the 
InoraI sense, in the testirnony of those r('ligious rites 
which Lave ever prevailed in all parts of thp \Vorld, 
and in the character and conduct of those ,vItu Lave 
comrnonly been selected. hy the popula.r instinct as the 

pecial favourites of Heaven. 


2. 


I have appealed to tho popular ideas on the subj ect 
of religion, and to the objects of popular aÙluil'ation 
and praise, as illustrating my account of the prepara- 
tion of mind ,vhich is neces
ary for the inquirer into 
Christiauity. Here an obvious objection occur8, in 

 
noticing which I shall be advanced OIle step farther in 
the ,,,ork which I have undertaken. 
It may be urged, then, that liO appeal will avail me, 
which is made to religion3 so notoriously in111ioral as 
those of pag
1Ïsln; nor indeed can it be n1adt
 without 
an explanation. Certainly, as r(\gards ethical teacLing, 
various religions, which Lave been popular in tLe world, 
have not supplied any; and in the corrupt state in which 
they appear in history, they are little Lettf'r than schools 
of im posture, cl"uelty, anù ilnpurity. Their ubjects of 
wurship ,vere immural dS well as fals
, anù their founders 
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and lleroes have been in keeping with their gods. This 
is ulldeniable J but it does not destroy the use tha.t may 
be n1ade of their testimony. There is a better side of 
their teaching; p
rity has often been held in reverence, 
if not practised; ascetics have been in honour; hospi- 
tality has been a s-acred duty; and dis hon esty
nd 
inj ustice have been under a ban. Here then, as 
before, 1 take our natural perception of right and 
wrong as the stanùa.rd for determining the charact.er- 
istics of Natural Religion, and I use the religious rites 
and traditions ,vhich are actually found in the world, 
only so far as they agree with our moral sense. 
This leads me to lay down the general principle, ,vhich 
l have all along implied :-tbat no religion is from God 
which contradicts our sense of right and wrong. Doubt- 
less; but at the same time we ought to be quite sure 
that, in a particular case which is before us, we have 
satisfactorily ascertained. what the dicates of our moral 
nature are, and that ,ve apply them rightly, and whether 
the applying them or not comes into question at all. 
rfhe precepts of a religion certainly may be absolutely 
ilnmoral; a religion which simply commanded us to lie, 
or to have a community of wives, would ipso facto forfeit 
all claim to a divine origin. Jupit.er and Neptune, as 
repre
ented in the cla
sical mythology, are evil spirits, 
and nothing can make them otherwise. Änd I should 
in like manner repudiate a theology which taugbt that 
men were created in order to be wicked and wretched. 
I a.lluded just now t
 those who consider the doctrine 
of retributive punishment, or of divine vengeance, to be 
- - 
incompatible \vith the true religion; but I do not s
 e 

 e 2 
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how they can maintain their grounL1. J n orùer to do 
SlI, they have :first to prove that an act of vengeance 
1U ust, as such, be a sin in our own instance; but even 
this is far from clear. Anger and indignation against 
cruelty and injustice, resentment of injùl'ie
, desire tha.t 
the false, the ungr1.teful, and the dppraved should meet 
with punishn1ent, these, if not in then1selves virtuous 
feelings, are at least not viciou s; but, fir3t from the cer- 
tainty th at;'" if habitual, it will
 n into excess and become 
sin, and next because the office of punishlucnt has nut 
been cOlllmitted to us, and fùrther because it is a feeling 
unsuitable to those who are theillselves so laden with iln- 
- - 
perfection aud guilt, therefore vengeance, in itself allow- 
able, i8 forbidden to us. rrhese exceptions do not hold 
in the case of a perfect being, and certainly not in the 
instance of the SupL'eme Judge. 11oreover, we see that 
even men on earth have different duties, according to 
their personal qualifications and their positions in the 
community. '1'le rule of Inorals is the same for all; and 
yet, notwith::;tanding, ,vhat is right in one is not neces- 
sarily right in another. \Vhat would be a crime in a 
private man to do, is a crime in a magistrate not to 
have done: still wider is the ùifference between man 
and his Maker . Nor must it bE' forgotten, that, as I 
have observed a.bove, retributive justice is the very 
attribute under which God is prinlarily brought before 
us in the teachings of our natural conscience. 
And further, ,ve canllot determine the character of 
pal,ticular actions, till 'we have the whole ca3e before us 
out of which they arise; unless, indepJ, they are in 
theln
clve
 distinctively vicious. \Ve all feel the force 
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of the maxim, " Audi alteram partem." It is difficult 
to trace the path and to determine the scope of Divine 
Providence. We read of a day when the Almighty ,vill 
condescend to place His actions in their completeness 
before His creatures, and" will overcome when He is 
judged." If, till then, we feel it to be a duty to suspend 
our judgment concerning certain of His actions or pre.. 
cepts, !" e do no mor 
 than what we do every day in the 
case of an earthly friend or enemy, whose conduct in 
some point requires explanation. It surely is not too 
much to expect of us that we should act with parallel 
caution, and be "memores conditionis nostræ" as regards 
the acts of our Creator. There is 8 poem of ParneU's 
which strikingly brings home to ns how differently the 
divine appointments will look in the light of day, from 
what they appear to be in our present twilight. An 
Angel, in disguise of a man, steals a golden cup, 
strangles an infant, and throws a guièle into the stream, 
and then explains to his horrified companion, that acts 
which would be enormities in man, are in him, as 
God's minister, deeds of merciful con
ection or of 
retribution. 
l\10reover, when we are about to pass judglnent on the 
dealings of Providence with other men, we shall do well 
to consider first His dea1ings with ourselves. We can- 
not know about others, about ourselves we do know 
something; and we know that He has ever been good --;::' 
to us, and not severe. Is it not wise to argue from what 
we actually know to what we do not know? It may 
turn out in the day of account, that unforgiven souls, 
while charging His laws with injustice in the case of 
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others, Dlay he unable to find fault with His dealings 
severally towards thelllRelves. 
As to those various religions which, together with 
Christianity, teach the doctrine of eternal punishment, 
here again we OUg11t, before ,vejudge, to understand, not 
only the ,vhole st. e of the case, but what is meant by 
the doctrine itself. Eternity, or enale
sness, is in itself 
n1ainly a negative idea, though the idea of sufforing is 
positive. ] t8 fparful force, as an elcIl1ent of future 
punishment, }i(\:i in \vLat it excludes; it lneans never 
any change of 
tate, no annihilation or restoration; 
but what, consiJered positively, it adds to suffering, 
we do not kno'w. For what we kno,v, the suffering 
of one moment may in it
elf have no bearing, or but 
a partial bearing, on t.he suffering of the next; and 
thus, as far as its intensity is concerned, it may vary 
with every lost souL This may be so, unless we assun1e 
that the suffering is necessarily attended by a con- 
sciousness of duration and succession, by a present ima- 
gination of its past and its future, by a sustained po,y('r 
of realizing its continuity.1 As I have already said, the 
great mystery is,notthat evil has no end, but that it had 
a beginning. But 1 submit the ,vhole subject to the 
rrheological School. 


3. 


One of the nlost important effects of Natural Religioll 
on the n1ind, iu preparation for llevealcd, is tho autici- 


IJ "De hac damnatorum 8:l1tem hominum respirntione, nihil adhuC' certí 
decretum est ab Ecc1('
iâ Catholicâ : ut p:ooptt'l'ca non temc."è, tauquam 
absurda, sit explo(lC'uda sanctissimorum Patrum hæc opinio: quamvis i 
communi sensn Cat holj("o1'UlU hoc h.'U1Dore bit uJil'uß."-Petavius de 
Allgc1is, fin. ride 1\ott' III" 
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pation which it creates, that a HC'velatioll will be given. 
That earnest desire of it, which religious minds cherish, 
leads the way to the expectation of it. Those who know 
notbing of the wounds of the soul, are not led to deal 
with the question, or to consider its circumstances; but 
when our attention is roused, then the more steadily we 
dwcll upon it, the more probable does it seem that a 
revelation has been or will be given to us. This pre- 
sentiment is founded on our sense, on the one hand, of 
the infinite goodness of God, and, on the other, of our l. 
own extreme misery and need-two doctrines which 
are the primary constituents of Natural Religion. It is 
difficult to put a limit to the legitimate force of this 
antecedent probability. Some minds will feel it to be 
so powerful, as to recognize in it almost a proof, without 
diL'ect evidence, of the divinity of a religion chtiming to 
be the true, supposing its history and doctrine are frpc 
from positive objection, and there be no rival religion 
,vith plausible claims of its own. Nor ought this trust 
in a presuluption to seem preposterous to those \vho are 
so confident, on à priur.i grounds, that the IUOOll is in11a- 
bited by rational beings, and that the course of nature is 
never crossed bJ miraculous. agency. Any how, very 
little positive evidence seems to be necessary, when the 
mind is penetrated by the strong anticipation which I 
am supposing. It was this illstincti" e apprehension, as 
we may conj ecture, which carried on Dionysills and 
Dan1aris at Athens to a belief in Christianity, though 
St. Paul did no miracle there, and only asserted the 
doctrines of thp Divine Unity, the Resurrection, and the 
universal judgment. while, on the other hand, it had had 
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no tendency to attach thClll to any of the lllythological 
ritp
 in ,diich the place ahounded. 
IIereJDY Illpthod of argulnent differr-- from that, adopted 
by Paley in his Evidences of Christianity. This clear- 
hC'arled and ahnost lnathenHìtical rear--oncr postulate
, 
for his proof of its miracles, only thus lnucL, that, under 
the circUlnstances of the case, a revelation is not inlpro- 
bable. lIe Fays, "'V e do not aSSUlne the attributes of 
the Deity, or the existence of a futul'e state." "It i
 
not necC'r--r--ary for our purpose that these propositions 
(viz. that a future existence should be destined by God 
for His hUlnan creation, and that, being so destined, lIe 
should have acquninted them with it,) be capable of 
proof, or even that, by argunlents drawn from the light 
of nature, they can be made out as probable j it is 
enough that we are able to say of them, that they are 
not so violently improbable, so contradictory to what 
\ve already believe of the Divine power and character, 
that [they] ought to be rejected at first sight, anò to be 
rejected by \vhatever strength or complication of pvi- 
òcnce they be attested." He has such confidence lu 
the strength of the testimony ,vhich he can pl'oduce in 
favour of the Christian miracles, that he only asks to 
be aHowed to bring it into court. 
I oonfess to much suspicion of legal proceedings and 
1egal arguments, when used in questions whether of 
history or of philosophy. Rules of court are dictated by 
what is expedient on the wbole and in the long run; but 
they incur the risk of being Ulljust to the claims of par- 
ticular cases. "\Vhy an1 I to begin \vith taking up a 
position not 111Y OWll, and unclothing my Inind of that 
large outfit of pxisting thoughts, princip]cs, likings, 
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desires, and hopes, which make me what I am? If I 
aln asked to use Paley's argument for my own conver- 
sion, I say plainly I do not want to be converted by a < 
smart syllogism;4 if I am asked to convert others by 
it, I say plainly I do not care to overcome their reason 
without touching their hearts. I wish to deal, not 
---- 
wi th controversialists, but with inquirers. 
I think Paley's argument clear, clever, and power- 
ful; and there is something which looks like charity 
in going out into the high\vays and hedges, and com- 
pelling men to come in; but in this matter some expr- 
tion on the part of the persons whom I am to convert 
is a condition of a true conversion. They who have } 
no religious earnestness are at the mercy, day by day, 
of sorne new argument or fact, which may overtake 
them, in favour of one conclusion or the other. And 
how, after aU, is a man better for Christianity, who 
has never felt the need of it or the desire? On the 
other hand, if he has longed for a revelation to en- 
]ighten him and to cleanse his heart, why may he not 
use, in his inquiries after it, that just and reasonable 
anticipation of its probability, which such longing has 
opooed the way to his entertaining? 
1fen are too weB inclined to sit at home, instead of 
stirring themselves to inquire whether a revelation has 
been given; they expect its evidences to come to them 
without their trouble; they act, not as suppliants, but 
as judges. 5 1fodes of argument such as Paley's, en- 
courage this state of mind; they allow men to forget 
that revelation is a boon, not a debt on the part of the 


.a Vide 8upra, p. 302. 
5 Vide the author's Occasional Sermons, No.5. 
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Giver; they treat it as a mere historical phenomenon. 
If I was told that some great man, a foreigner, whom I 
did not kno,v, had come into town, and was 011 his \\ray 
to caB on me, and to go over my house, I should senò 
to ascertain the fact., and meanwhile should do my best 
to put my house . nto a condition to receive hÏlll. He 
would not be pleased if I left the matter to take its 
chnnce, and ,vent on the rnaxirll that seeing was believ- 
ing. Like t.his is the conduct of tbose who resolve to 
treat the Almighty with ai
paRsionateness, a judicial 
temper, clearhpaJedne
s, and cnndour. It is tbe way 
with some men, (surely not u good way,) to say, that 
without these lawyerlike qualifications conversion is 
ilnuloral. It is their way, a miserable way, to pronounce 
that there is 110 religious love of truth where there is 
fcar of error. On the contrary, I would maintain that 
the fear of error is simply necessary to the genuine love 
of "truth. No inquiry comes to good whicn is not con- 
ducted under a deep sense of responsibility, and of the 
issues depending upon its determination. Even the 
ordinary matters of life are an exercise of conscien- 
tiousness; and where conscience is, fear must be. So 
nluch is this acknowledged just now, that there is alnlost 
an affectation, in popular literature, in the case of criti- 
cisms on the fine arts, on poetry, and music, of insist- 
ing upon conscientiousness in writing, painting, or 
singing; and that earnestness and silnplicity of lnind, 
which makp
 men fear to go wrong in these minor 
matters, has surely a place in the Inost serious of an 
undertakings. 
It i8 on these grounds that, in considering Christianity, 
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I start with conditions different froI!l Paley's; not, 
however, as undervaluing the force and the serviceable- 
ness of his argument, þut as preferring inquiry to 
di
pntation in a question about truth. 


4. 


'!'here is anothel- point on which my basis of argnmellL 
differs from Paley's. 
e argues on the principle tha.t the 
credentials, which ascertain for usa message from above, 
are necessarily in their nature miraculous; nor have I 
-- . --- 
any thought of venturIng to say otherwise. In fact, aU 
professed revelations have been attended, in one shape or 
another, with the profession of miracles; and we know 
how direct and unequivocal are the miracles of both the 
Jewish Covenant and of our own. However, my object 
here is to assume as little as possible as regards facts,and 
to dwell only on wh
t is patent and notorious; and there- 
fore I will only insist on those coincidences and their 
cUlllulations, which, though not in themselves miracu- 
lous, do irresistibly force upon us, almost by the law of 
our nature, the presence of the extraordinary agency of 
Him whose being we already acknowledge. Though 
coincidences rise out of a combination of general laws, 
there is no law of those coincidences;6 they have a cha- 
racter of their own, and seem left by Providence in His 
own hands, as the channel by whicl), inscrutable to us, 
He may make known to us His will. 
For instance, if I am a believer in a God of Truth 
q,ud Avenger of dishonesty, and kno,v for certain that a 


6 Vide supra, p. 84. 
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markct-wolnan, after calling on Tliln to strike her dead 
if she had in her pogsession a picce of money not hers, 
did fall down dead on the spqt, and that the money was 
found in her hand, how CRn I call this a blind coinci- 
dence, and not discern in it an act of Providence over 
and above its geue[alla,vs r So, certainly, thought the 
inhabitants of an English town, when they erected a 
pillar as a record of such an event at the place where 
it occurred. And if a Pope excomm unicates a great 
conqneror ; and he, on hearing the thrcat, says to one of 
his friends, "Does he think the world ha
 gone back a. 
thousand years? does he suppose the arms will fan from 
the hands of my soldiers? " and within two years, on the 
retreat over the snows of Russia, as two contemporary 
historians relate, C( falnine and cold tore their arms from 
the gra.sp of the soldiers," cc they fell from the hands of 
the bravest and most robust," and "destitute of the 
power of raising them from the ground, the soldiers left 
them in the snow;" is not this too, though no miracle, 
a coincidence so special, as rightly to be called a Divine 
judgment? So thinks Alison, who avows ,vith religious 
honesty, that" there is something in these marvellous 
coincidences beyond the operation of chance, and which 
even a Protestant historian feels himself bound to mark 
for the observation of future years." 7 And so, too, of a 
cumulation of coincidences, separately less striking; 
when Spelman sets about establishing the fact of the ill. 
fortune which in many instances has followed upon acts 
of sacrilege among us, then, even though in many in- 
stanC(\8 it has uot followed, and in many instances he 


7 B istory, voL Yi.ü. 
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exaggerates, still there may be a large residuum of cases 
which cannot be properly resolved into the mere 
accident of concurrent causes, but must in reason be 
considered the warning voice of God. So, at least, 
thought Gibson, Bishop of Lûndon, when he wrote, 
{{ l\Iany of the instances, and those too well-attested, 
fire so terrible in the event, and in the circunlstances 
so surprising, t.hat no considering person can well pass 
them over." 
I think, then, that the circumstances under which 
a professed revelation comes to us, may be such as to 
impress both our reason and our imagination with a 
sense of its truth, even though no appeal be made to 
strictly miraculous intervention-in saying .which I do 
not mean of course to imply that those circumstances, 
\V hen traced back to their first origins, are not the 
outcome of such intervention, but that the miraculous 
intervention addresses us at this day in the guise of 
those circumstances; that is, of coincidences, which are 
indications, to the illative sense of those who believe in 
a 1foraiGovernor, of His immediate Presence,especially 
to those who in addition hold with me the strong 
antecedent probability that, in His mercy, He 'v ill thus 
supernaturally present Himself to our apprehension. 


5. 


Now as to the fact.; has what is so probable in 
anticipation actually been granted to us, or have we 
still to look out for it? It is very plain, supposing it 
has been granted, which among all the religions of the 
world comes from God: and if it is not that, a revela- 
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tion is not yet given, aud wù rllust look forward to the 
tutnre. There is only one Religion in tho world ,yhich 
tends to fulfil the aspiration
} needs, and foreshadowings 
of natural faith and devotion. It nlay be said, perhn.p
, 
that, educated in Christianity, I merely judge of it by 
its own principles. but this is not the fact. For, in 
the first place, I have taken lny idea of what a revelatioll 
must be, in good Ineasure, from the actual religion::; of 
tho world; and as to its ethics, the ideas with ,vhich I 
COlne to it are derived not simply from the Gospel, but 
prior to it frolll heathen moralist8, ,vhorn Fathers of the 
Church ana Ecclesiastical writer::; have Ï1nitated or 

allctioned; and as to the intellectual position from 
which I have contemplated the subject, Aristotle has 
been IllY master. Besides, I do not here single out 
Christiallity with reference simply to its particular 
ùoctrines or precept::;, þ11t for a reaSOll w bich is on the 
surface of its hi
tory. It alo e ha
 a definite nlessage 
addressed to aU mankinJ. As far as I know, the 
religion of 
faholnet has brougbt into tbe world no ne\v 
doctrine whatever, except, indeed, that of its own divinp 
origin; alid the character of its teaching is too exact a 
reflection of the race, time, place, and climate in which 
it aro
e, to adulit of it
 becoming universal. 'The 
alne 
dependence on external circurnstances is characteristic, 
so far 39 I know', of the religions of the L'1l' Ea
t; DOl' 
am I sure of any definite message from God to man 
which they convey and protect, though they may have 
sacred books. Christianity, on the other haud, i
 in its 
iùea an announcemeut, a preaching; it is the deposi- 

 
tory 0f truths beyond Lurnan discovery, momcntous, 
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practical, maintained one aud the same in substance in \ 
everv aD'e from its first, and addressed to all mankind. 
01 0 
And it has actu
'Llly been embraced anù i::; found in all 
pal ts of the ,vorld, in all climates, among aU races, in 
all ranks of society, under every degree or civilization, 
from barbarism to the highest cultivation of mind. 
Coming to set right and to govern the world, it has 
ever been, as it ought to be, in conflict ,vith large 
masses of men, with the civil power, with physical 
force, with adverse philosophies j it has haù successps, 
it has had reverses; buL it ha
 h
d a gr
Lnd history, 
and has effected great things, and is as vigorous ill its 
age as in its youth. In all these respects it has a dis- 
tinction in the world and a pre-ernineuce of its own; it 
bas upon it prÍ1nâ facie signs of divinity; I do not 
know what can be advanced by rl\yal religions to match 
prerogatives so special; so that I feel myself justifieù 
in saying either Christianity is from. God, or a revela- 
tion has not yet been given to us. 
It will not surely be objected, as a point in favour 
of sonlè of tbe Oriental religions, that they are older 
---- 
than Christianity by some centuries; yet, should it be 
so said, it must be recollected that Christianity is only 
--- 
the continuation and conclusion of what professes to 
be an earlier revelation, which may be traced back 
-'\ . 
into prehistoric times, till it is lost in the darkness 
that hangs over tbem. As far as we know, tbere never 
was a time when that revelation was not,-a revelation 
continuous and systematic, ,vitb distinct representa- 
tives and an orderly sQ.ccession. Ànd this, T suppose, is 
far more than can be said for the religions of the East. 
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Here, then, I 8m brouO'ht to the conc::ideration of thC\ 
Hebrew nation and the 1foc:::a1c religion, as the first step 
in the direct evidence for Christianity. 
The J s are one of the few Oriental nations who are 
.,. . 
known in histor\" as a people of progre 
, and their 
line of progre....:: is the development of religious truth. 
In that their own line they 
tand by themselve
 among 
an the pc,pulations, not only of the East, but of the 
"e...t. Their countr
T may be called the c1:1
...:ical home 
of the religious principle, as Greec i
 the home of 
int 
nectual power, and Rome tbat of po1itical and prac- 
tical wisdom. Theism is their life; it i
 emphatical1v 
--=-- 
their natura) reli?ion for they never WE.re without it, 
and were made a people by mean:; of it. This is a 
phen menon singular and solitary in history, and mu.,
 
ha'Ç'e a m
aniDO'. If there be a God and Proriåence, 
it must come from Him, whether immediately or indi- 
rectly; and the people themselves have ever main tained 
that it ha' been Hi
 direct work, and hd been rec0 ó . 
nized by Him 
 such. 'V. e are apt to treat pretences 
w a divine mi ion or to gupernatural powers as of 
frequent occurrence, and on that score to dismiss them 
from our thoughts; but we cannot S3 deal with Judaism. 
"nen mankind had univeThally denied the first lesson 
of their conscience by lapsing int.o polytheism, is it 
a thing of slight moment that there was ju
t one excep.. 
tion to the rule that there was jUl;;t one p 
Ie
 ho, fir
t 
by their rulers and prie
t
, and áft
 rwards by their own 
unanimous Leal, profe
-ed.. a;:, their di
tiDguishing doc. 
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trine, tIle Divine Unitv and Governnlent of the world 
and that, moreover, not only as a natural truth, but M 
revealed to them by that God Himself of whom they 
spoke,-'who so embodied it in their national polity, that 
a Theocracy was the only name by which it could be 
caHed? It was a people founded and set up in Thei:,m. 
kept together bv Theislu, and maintaining Theism for a 
period from first to last of 2000 years, tin the dissolution 
of their body politic; and they have maintained it since 
in their state of exile and wandering for 2000 years 
more. They begin with the beginning of history, and 
tllf
 preaching of this august dogma begins with then1. 
They are its witlles
es and confessors, even to torture 
and death; on it and its revelation are moulded their 
laws and government; on this their politics, philosophy. 
and literature are founded; of this truth their poetry is 
the voice, pouring itself out in devotional compositions 
which Christianity, through all its mnny countries and 
age
, bas been unable to rival; on this aboriginal truth,: 
a::; time goes ou, prophet after prophet ba
es his furthl"}l' 
rf'velations, with a sustained refprence to n time w'hen, 
flccording to the secret counsels of its Divinp Objpct and 
Author, it is to receive completion and perfection,-till 
at length that time con1e
. 
The last age of their history is as 
trnnge n
 th('ir 
first. 'Yhen that time of de
tined ble
sing' en Tn
J 
.... 
which they had so accurately Inarked out, ànd were so 
careful1y 'waiting for-a tim
 w'hich found thenl, in 
fact. nlore zealon
 for their Law, and for the doglna it 
en:-:hrined, than they ever had het:
n heforc-then, 
instead of allY fiu
Ú f'aYOul' coming on tb(,lH frotH abO\?è, 
F f 
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they fpll under the po,ver of their enelnip
, and wcro 
oVPl'thrown, thcir holy city razed to the ground, their 
polity destroyed, and tbe remnant of their people 
cast off to ,vanòer far and away through eVt-"ry land 
exccpt their 0\\ n, as we find them at this day; lasting 
on, century after century, not absorbpd in othpr 
populations, not 
nnihilated, a.s likely to last on, as 
unlikely to be restored, as far as outward appearances 
go, now as a thousand years ago. What nation has 
.... =---- 
so grand, so romantic, so terrible a history? Does it 
not fulfil the idea of, what the nation calls itself, a 
chosen people, chosen for good and evil? Is it not an 
exhibition in a course of history of that primary de- 
claration of con'3cience, as I have been determining it, 
{" cc 'Yïth the upright 'fhoil shalt be upright, anò with 
\ the froward Thou shalt be froward "? It must have 
a nlpaning. if th('re is a God. We know what was 
thcir ,,'itness of old time; what is their ,vitues
 now? 
\Vhy, I F-ay, wa
 it that, after so melnorable a career, 
when their sins and sufferings ,vera now to come to au 
end, when they were looking' out for a de1iverance and 
a Deliverér, suddenly an was reversed for once anò. for 
an? rrhey were the favoured servants of God, and 
yet a peculiar reproach and note of infamy is affixed 
to their Dame. It was their belief that His protection 
was unchangeable, and that their Law would last for 
ever ;-it was their consolation to be taught by fin un- 
interrupted tradition, that it could not die, except by 
changing into 
 ne,v self, more wonderful than it was 
before ;-it wa,s their faithful expectation thnt a 
pronlÍbed King ,vas couling, tho 
lessiah, ,vho would 
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extend the sway of Israel over all people ;-it ,vas a 
condition of their covenant, that, as a re\vard to 
Abraham, their first father, the òay at length should 
dawn when the gates of their narrow land should open, 
and they should pour out for the conquest and occupa.- 
tiOD of the whole earth ;-and, I repeat, when the day 
came, they did go forth, and they did spread into all 
lands, but as hopeless exiles, as eternal wanderers. 
Are we to say that this failure is a proof that, after all, 
there was nothing providential in their history? 
'or 
myself, I do not see how 3, second portent obliterates a 
first; and, in truth, their own testimony and their own 
sacred books carry us on towards a better solution of the 
difficulty. I have said they were in God's favour under 
a covenant,-perhaps they did not fulfil the conditions 
of it. This indeed seems to be their own account of 
the matter, though it is not clear what their breach of 
engagement was. And that in some way they did sin, 
whatever their sin was, is corroborated by the well- 
known chapter in the Book of Deuteronomy, which so 
strikingly anticipates the nature of their punishment. 
That passage, translated into Greek as Inany as 350 
years before the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, has on it 
the marks of a wonderful prophecy; but I am not now 
referring to it as such, but merely as an indication that 
the disappointment, which actually oVtïrtook them at the 
Christian era, was Dot necessarily out of keeping with 
the original divine purpose, or again with the old pro- 
Inise made to them, and their confident expectation of 
its fulfilment. Their national ruin, \vhich c
ame instead 
of aggrandizement, is described in that book, in spite' 
F f 2 
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of all prnTnisrs. with an f\lnpltasis anù nlinnt('nes
 which 
prove that it war-; contelnplated long before, at least as 
a possible issue of tllO fortunes of Israel. Among other 
inflictions which should befaU the guilty people, it ,vas 
told th0nl tha they should fa.U ò.o,vn before their ene- 
mies, and 
hould be sca.ttered throughout all the king- 
(lotns of t he earth; that they never 
honla ]u1ve quirt 
in tl10
C nations, or bave rest for the sole of their foot; 
that tlh\Y were to have a fearful heart and langni
hing 
ryes, and n soul consumed with heaviness; that they 
,vere to suffer ,vrong, and to bo crushed at all times, 
find to be astonished at the t0rror of their lot; that their 

ons and daughters wrr0 to 1e given to another people, 
and they were to look and to sicken all the day, and 
t.heir life was ever to hang in doubt before them, and 
fear to haunt them day and night; that they should 
be a proverb and a by-word of all people among whom 
they were brought; and that curses were to come on 
thetn, nnd to be sign
 and wonders on them and their 

ceò for eyer. Such are sotne portions, and not the 
Inost tcrrible, of this extended anathenl:l,; and it.s prlr- 
t in.l n('conlp]i
hmpnt at an earlier date of their history 
wa
 a warning to thcIn, ,,-hen the dpstilled titne drew 
npnr, tllfit, however great tho promises nUlùe to thenl 
lnight bp, those prontises ,vcre dppendent on the terlTIS 
of the covenant which stood between them and their 

rakcr, and that, as they had turned to cur:-:;cs at that 
former time, so they might turn to curses again. 
rrhis grand drama, so in1pressed ,vith the cbaractprs 
of snprrnatul'a 1 agency, concerns us bpre only in its 
hearing upon the l'vidcllce for the divine origin of 
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Christianity j and it is at tbis point that Christianity 
comes upon the historical scene. It is a notorious fact 
that it issued from the Jewish land and people; and 
had It no other than this historical connexion ,vith 
J udaisln, it would have some share in the prestige of 
its original home. But it claims to be far more than 
this; it professes to be the actual completion of the 
:1losaic Law, the promisell means of deliverance anù 
triulnph to the nation, which that nation itself, as I 
have said, has since considered to be, on account of 
some sin or other, withheld or forfeiteù. It professes 
to be, not the casual, but the legitimate offspring, heir, 
and successor of the 1Iosaic covenant, or rather to be 
Judaism itself, developed and transformed. Of course 
it has to prove its claim, as well as to prefer it; but if 
it succeeds in doing so, then all those tokens of tbe 
Divine Presence, which distinguish the Jewish hi::;tory, 
at once belong to it, and are a portion of its creden. 
tials. 
And at least the pr.imâ facie vie,v of its relations 
to,vards J uL1aism is in favour of these pretensions. It 
is an historical fact, that, at the very time that the Jews 
committed their unpardonable sin, whatever it ,vas, and 
were driven out from their home to wander over the 
earth, their Christian brethren, born of the same stock, 
and equally citizens of Jerusalem, did. also issue forth 
from the same home, but in order to subdue that sarno 
earth and make it their own; that is, they undertook 
the very work which, according to the prolllise, their 
nation actually ,va
 ordained to execute; and, with a 
methoJ of their own indeed, and with a uew end, and 
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only slowly and paiufully, but still really and tho- 
roughly, they did it. And since that time the two 
children of the prollJi
e have ever heen fuund together 
-of the prolnise forfeited and the promise fulfilled; and 
whereas the Christian La=, Leen in high place, so the 
Jew ha
 been de(J'raded and despised-the one has 
Lcen " the head," and the other " the tail ;" so that, to 
go no farther, the fact that Christianity actually has 
dune wllat J uda.islll wa
 to have done, deeiJe
 the COll- 
trover
y, by the logic of f:'Lcts, in favour of Chri::;tiallity. 
The pruphecies annoullced that the 
Iessiah was to 
corne at a definite time and place; Christians poiut to 
IIim as corning then anù there, as announced; they 
ar0 not Inet by any counter claill1 or rival clai lllant on 
the part of the Jews, only by their a
sertiou that lIe 
did not come at all, though up to tLe event they had 
said 110 ,vas then and there coming. Further, Clu'isti- 
anity cle:'1rs up the mystery which hangs over Judaism, 
accuunting fully for the punishment of the people, by 
specifying their sin, their heinous sin. If, instead of 
hailing their own ]'lessiah, they crucified llim, then 
the strange 
cuurge which has pur
ued them after the 
deed, and the energetic worJing of the curse before it, 
are explained by the Vel"Y strangeness of their guilt j- 
or rather, their sin is their puni
hment j for in reject.. 
iug their Divine King, they ipso facto lost the living 
principle and tie of their nationality. Moreover, we 
see \vhat led them into error; they thought a triulllph 
and an empire were to be given to thelll at once, ,vhich 
were giveu indeed pventua.lly, but by the slow anù 
gradual growth of luauy centuries anù a, long warfare. 
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On the whole, then, I observe, on the one hand, that) 
Judaism having been the channel of religious traditions 
which are lost in the depth of their antiquity, of course 
it is a great point for Christianity to succeed in proving 
that it is the legitimate heir to that former religion. 
Nor is it, on the other, of less importance to the sig- 
nificance of those early traditions to be able to deter- 
mine that they were not lost together with their 
original store-house, but were transferred, on the 
failure of Judaism, to the custody of the Christiall 
Church. And this apparent correspondence between 
the two is in itself a presumption for such correspon- 
dence being real. N ext, I observe, that if the history ) 
of J udaislll is so wonderful as to suggest the presence 
of sotne special divine agency in its appointments and 
fortunes, still more wonderful and divine is the history 
of Christianity j and again it is more wonderful still, 
that two such wonderful creations should span almost 
the ,vhole course of ages, during which nations and 
states have been in existence, and should constitute a 
professed system of continued intercourse between 
earth and heaven froIn first to last amid all the vicissi- 
tudes of human affairs. This phenomenon a.gain 
carries on its face, to those who believe in a God, the 
probability that it has that divine origin which it pro- 
fesses to have; and, (when viewed in the light of the 
strong presunlption which I have insisted on, that in 
God's mercy a revelation from Him ,vill be granted to 
us, aud of the contrast presented by other religions, 
no one of which professe
 to be 
 revelation direct, 
definite, and integral as this is,) -this phenomenon, I 
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say, of cUIHulativc n1arveh; raises that prohability, l)oth 
fOl' J u{laislIl anù Christiauity, in religiuus luinùs, ahnost 
to a certainty. 


7. 


If Chri
tianity is connectert ,vith Judaism a.s close1y 
as I have heen sUppO
illg, then there have been, by 
}HeanS of thl' two, Jirl\ct cOlllnluui
ations between luau 
aUlI hi
 
I aker frollI tilue iUllllclllorÍaI down to this 
day-a, great prerogative 
uch, that it i:) nowhere else 
eV'en clailne<l. No other r('ligioll out these t,vo pro- 
fl'ssc
 to bp the organ of a fOl'nlal revelation, certainly 
not of a rev{'latioll which is directeJ to the benefit of 
the whole huulan race, lIei'e it is that 
faholnetanisUl 
fail
J though it clainls to carryon the line of revelatioll 
uftt'r Christianity; for it is thp luere creed and rite of 
certain races, bringilJg with it, as such, no gifts to our 
nature, and is rather a reforruation of loeal corruptions, 
and a return to the cereIllollial worship of earlier tilnes, 
than a new and larger revelation. And whilp Chris. 
tidnity was the heir to a c1ead religion, 
[aholuLtanism 
\\ as 1it.tle nlore t1Htll a reLeHion against a living one. 
!\lorl'over, though 
[ah()lllet profc:-;sed to oe the 1 t ara - 
clete, 110 ono pretends t Hat he occupies a place ill thl- 
Christian Scriptures as prorninent as that which the 

Iessiab fiBs in the Jewish. '1'0 thi
 e
pccial prolni- 
nenc
 of the 
fc
sianic idea I shaH now advert; that 
i
, to the prophecies of the Old Scriptures, and to the 
argulnent which they furnish in favour ùf Christianity.: 
and though I kuo\v that argulnent Blight 1e clearer 
and more exact than it is, anù I tIo not preteud here to 
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do much more than refer to the fact of its existence, 
still so far forth as we enter Into it, will it strengthen 
our conviction of the claiIn to divinity both of the 
Religion which is tht' organ of those prophecies, and of 
the Religion which is their object. 
Now that the J e\vish Scriptures were in existence 
long before the Christian era, and were in the s01e 
custody of the Jews, is undeniable; whatever then 
their Scripture
 distinctly say of Christianity, if not 
attributable to chance or to happy conjecture, is pro- 
phetic. It is undeniable too, that the Jews gathered 
from those books, that a great Personage was to be born 
of their stock, and to conquer the whole world and to 
beconle the instrument of extraordinary blessings to it ; 
Uloreover, that he would make his appearance at a fixf'd 
date, aud that, the very date when, as it turned out, 
our Lord did actually come.. 1'his is the great outline 
of the prediction, and it nothing lllore could be said 
about them than this, to prove as llluch as this is far 
from unimportant. And it is undeniable, I 
ay, both 
tlutt the Jewish Scriptures contain thus much, and that 
the Jews actually unùerstood them as contaul1ng it. 
First, then, as to what Scripture declares. Frolll the 
book of Genesis we learn that the chosen people was set 
up in this one idea, viz. to be a blessing to the .whole 
earth, and that, by means of one of their own race, a 
greater than their father .L
braham. This was the mean- 
ing and drift of their being chosen. rrht'l'e IS no room 
for lllistake here; the divine purpose is stated from the 
first with the utn10st precision. At the very tilne of 
.Abraham's call, he is told of it :_H I will make of thpß 
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a great nation, and in thee shall all tribe:::; of the earth be 
LlesseJ." rrhrice is this promise and purpose annuunceù 
in Abraham's history; and after ...\.braham's time it is 
repeated to Isaac, " In thy seed shall all the nations of 
the earth be blessed;" and after Isaac to Jacob, when a 
wanùerer from hi
 home, " In thee anù in thy seed shall 
all the tribes of the earth be blessed." And from Jacob 
the promise passes on to his son J nùah, and tha.t with 
an addition, viz. with a reference to the great Person 
who was to be the world-wide blcs::;ing, and to the date 
w hen lie should come. Judah was the chosen son of 
Jacob, and his staff or sceptre, that i
, his patriarchal 
authority, was to endure till a. greater than Judah came, 
so tha t the loss of the sceptre, 'v hen it took place, was 
the sign of His near approach. (( The 8ceptre," says 
Jacob on his death-bed, "shalluot bl' taken away frOIH 
J uJah, until lIe conle for WhOll] it is re
erved," or "who 
is to be 
ent," " and He shall be the expectatioll of the 
nations." 8 


8 llefore and upart from Chrietianity, the Samaritan Version reads, 
" donee ...eniat .Pacificus, et ad ipsum ('ongrcgabuntur populi." The Tar- 
gum, "donec n
lliat 1tt
ssia
, Clljus est r
gnum, et obedieut populi." Thi- 
Sevtuagint, " donec veniant quæ reservata. 6UUt illi" (or" donee vcuiat 
cui rcscrvatum e
t "), " et ipse expcctatio gentium." And so :1gain the 
Vulgate," donee Vl'Uil\t qui mi tendusest, et ipse erit expectntio gentium." 
fhe ingcnious translation Jf some learned men (" don eo vencrit .J uJa 
::;ilnntcm," i. e. U the tribe-sccvtre shall not depart frow Judah till 
Judah (-ornes to Shiloh "), with the cxplunation that the tribe of Juda.h 
had the leadership in the war agninst the Canaanites, vide J u<lgcs i. 1, 
2; xx. 18 (i. c. uttcr Joshua's death), find that po
sibly, Hnd fur what 
we know, the tribe gave up that war-conummd at Shiloh, vide Jo
hua 
xviii. lli. e. in Joshua's life-time), Inbours under three grave difficultics : 
1. That the patriarchal sccptre is it. tcmporary war-colllmand. 2. That 
tl1is cunlluallli bclo'lgcd to Judah at the very time tl1at it belong-cd to 
Joshua. And 3. That it was tiually lost to Judah (JoohU
L living), befort! 
it haù been committed to Judah (Joshua dead). 
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Such was the categorical prophecy, literal and un- 
equivocal in its ,vording, direct and simple in its scope. 
One man, born of the chosen tribe, was the destined 
mi
ister of blessing to the whole world; and the race, 
as represented by that tribe, was to lose its old self in 
gaining a new self in Him. Its destiny was sealed 
upon it in its beginning. An expectation ,vas the 
measure of its life. It was created for a great end, 
and in that end it had its euding. Such were the 
initial communications made to the cho
en people, and 
there they stopped ;-as if the outline of promise, so 
sharply cut, had to be effectually imprinted on their 
Jninds, before more knowledge was given to them; as 
if, by the long interval of years which passed before 
the more varied prophecies in type and figure, after 
the manner of the East, were added, the original nutices 
might stand out in the sight of all in their severe 
explicitness, as archetypal truths, and guides in inter- 
preting whatever eJse was obscure in its wording or 
complex in its direction. 
And in the second place it is quite clear that the 
Jews did thus understand their prophecies, and did 
expect their great Ruler, in the very age in which our 
Lord came, and in which they, on the other hand, ,vere 
destroyed, losing their old self without gaining their 
new. Heathen historians shall speak for the fact. 
" A persua
ion had possession of most of them," says 
Tacitus, speaking of their resistance to the Romans, 
Ie that it was contained in the ancient books of tho 
priests, that at that very time the East should prevail, 
and that men who issued fronl J udea. shoulJ obtain the 
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t'lIJpirc. The COBnnon peoplo, as is the way with 
hUll1.1n eupit1ity, having once interpreted ill their own 
favour this grand destiny, were not even by their 
reverses brought rouna to th
 truth of facts." And 
Suet nius (Jxtelld
 the belief :-" The whole East was 
rife with an old and persistent belief, that at that tÏInt' 
, 
per
ons ,vho ib
ued frolD J udea, should pos
e
s the 
cll1pire." After the cvent of course the Jews drew 
Lack, 

llÙ denied the correctl1C
S of their expectation, 
still they could not deny that the expectation haJ 
C'xistcù. Thus tho J è\V Jose hus, ,vho was of the 
H,oluan party, says that what encoura.ged thenl in the 
stand they made against the Romans was "an alnLi- 
guous oracle, found in their sacred writil1g
, that at 
that date some one of them from tha.t country should 
rule the world." lIe can but pronounce that the 
oracle was ambiguous; he cannot state that they 
thought it so. 
Now, considering that at that very tinlC our Lord 
did appear as a teacher, and founded not merely a 
re]igiun, but (what ,vas tIlen quite a ne,v idea in the 
world) a systcm of religious ,varfare, an aggressive and 
militant boùy, a dominant Catholic Church, which aimed 
at the benefit of all nations by the spiritual conquest 
of all; and that this ,varfare, then begun by it, has 
gone on without ces
ation down to this day, and no,v 
is as living and real as ever it was; that that militant 
1Jody has frum the first filleù the world, that it bas had 
wondel"ful successes, that its succes
es have on th
 
whole been of extreme benefit to the human race, tha.t 
it has iUlparted an intelligent notion about the Bllprell1e 
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God to minions who would have lived and t1ied in 
irreliO'ion that it has raised the tone of n10ralitv 
ð , 01 
wherever it has come, has abolished great social 
anon1alies and miseries, has elevated the female sex 
to its proper dignity, has protected the poorer classes, 
has destroyed slavery, encouragE'd literature and 
philosophy, and had a principal part in that civilization 
of human kind, which, with sOlno evils, has still on 
the whole been productive of far greater good,-con- 
sic1ering, I say, that all this began at the destined, 
expected, recognized season when the old prophecy 
s3/id that in one 
lan, born of the tribe of Judah, all 
the tribes of the earth were to be blessed,-I feel I 
have a right to say (and Iny line of argument does not 
lead me to say more), that it is at the very least a 
remarkable coincidence; th
'lt is, one of those coiuci- 
tlences which, when they are accu111ulatec1, come close 
upon the idea of miracle, as being impossible ,vithout 
the Hand of God directly and immediately in thelll. 
When we have got as far as this, we may go on a 
great deal farther. Announcements, which could not 
be put forward in the front of the argument, as being 
figurative, vague, or ambiguous, luay be used valiJly 
and wit.h great effect, when t.hey have been interpreteJ 
for us, firp,t by the prophetic outline, and still more by 
the l1ÎstorÌcal object. It is a principle which applies 
to all matters on which we reason, that what is only a 
maze of facts, 'without order or drift prior to the due 
explanation) may, when wp once have that explanation, 
he located and adjusted with great facility in all it.s 
separate parts, as we know is the caSf\ 3S regards tLe 
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motion
 of the heavenly bodie
 since the l1ypothcsis of 
Newton. In like manner the event i
 the true key to 
prophecy, and reconciles conflicting and divergent de- 

criptions hy embodying them in one conlmon repre- 
sentative. Thus it is that we learn ho"., as the prophe- 
cies said, tbe 1.1essiah could both suffer, yet be victorious; 
Ilis kingdoln bp j udaic in structure, yet evangelic in 
spirit; and ilis people the children of Abraham, yet 
" sinners of the Gentiles." These seeming paradoxes, 
are only parallel anà akin to those others which form 
so prominent a feature in the teaching of our Lord and 
Hi 
 Apostles. 
As to the J 
s, since they lived before the event, it 
is not wonderful, that, thou
h they were right in their 
general interpretation of Scripture as far as it ,vent, 
they stopped short of the \vhole truth; nay, that even 
when th
' 
fe
siah canIe, they could not recognize Him 
as the proInised I(ing as \ve recognize llim now;-for 
we have the experience of His history for nearly two 
thousand years, by which to interpret their Scriptures. 
'Ye nlay partly undcr
talld their position towards those 
prophecies, by ourown atpre
en t towards the Apocalypse. 
"Tho can deny the superhl1mang-randeurand ilnpressive- 
ness of that sacred book r yet, as a prophecy, tl10ugh 
son1e outlines of the future are discernible, how differently 
it affects us from the predictions of Isaiah! either 
becAuse it relates to undreamed-of events still to come, 
or because it has been fulfilled long ago in events which 
in their detail and circumstance have never become 
history. And the saIne renlark applies doubtless to 
portions úf the 
Iesf'ianic prophecies still; but, If their 
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fulfìlo1cnt has been thus gradual in time past, we must 
not be surprised though portions of them still await 
their slow but true accomplishn1ent in the future. 


8. 


When I implied that in some points of view Chris- 
tianity has not answered the expectations of the old 
prophecies, of which it claims to be the fulfilment, I 
had in mind principally the contrast which is presented 
to us between the picture which they dra,v of the 
universality of the kingdom of the 
fessiah, and that 
pa.rtial development of it through the world, which is 
all the Christian Church can show; and again the 
contrast between the rest and peace which they said 
He was to introduce, and the Church's actual history, 
-the conflicts of opinion which have rage.d within its 
pale, tbe violent acts and unworthy lives of many of 
its rulers, and the moral degradation of great masses 
of its people. I do not profess to meet these difficulties 
here, except by saying that the failure of Christianity 
in one respect in corresponding to those prophecies 
cannot destroy the force of its correspondence to them 
in others; just as we may allow that the portrait of a 
friend is a faulty likeness to him, and yet be quite 
sure that it is his portrait. What I shall actually 
attempt to show here is this,-that Christianity was 
quite aware from the first of its own prospective 
future, so unlike the expectations which the prophets 
would excite concerning it, and that it meets the 
difficulty thpnce arising by anticipation, by giving us 
its own predictions of \vhat it was to be in historical 
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fact, pr
dictions whicl] are at once explanatory com. 
Inents upon the Jewish Scriptures, and direct eyi- 
dences of its own prescience. 
1 think it observable then, that, though our IJ()l'ò 
claims to be the Me
siah, lIe shows so little of con- 
scious dpp('ndcnce on the old Scriptures, or of anxipty 
to fl11fi1 then1; as If it bcrnnle 11in1) ,vho wn
 the T
ol'd 
of the Prophet
, to tako His o\vn conrse, and to leave 
their uth\l'ances to adjust themselves to IIinl a
 tlJey 
could, and not to be careful to accolntnodate IIilnself 
to them. 'rhe evangelists do inùeed 
ho'v sorne such 
natural zeal in Ilis behalf, and thereby illustrate ,vbat 
I noticp in 11ill1 by thp contrast. They betray an 
earnestness to trace in His Person and hi::5tory the 
accornplishment of prophec), as when they discern it 
in His return frorn Egypt, in His life at Nazaret.h, 
in the g'cntleness and tenderness of fIis mode of 
teaching, and in the various minute occurrence's of 
llis passion; but He IJimself goes straight fOl',vard on 
1Gs 'way, of course claiming to be thp :.àlessiah of t.he 
Prophets,9 stiU not so much recurring to past pro- 
phecies, as utter-ing ne,v ones, with an antitlJeðis not 
unlik
 that which is so itnpressive in the SCrlllOn on 
the :1Iollnt, ,vhen He first says, "It has been :-:aid by 
then1 of old time," and then adds, "But I f'ay unto 
you." Another striking ill
tance of this is seen in 
the Nan1f'S under ,vhich lIe spoke of IIitHself, which 


· TIe appeals to the propbcC'ies in e\'idence of His Divine mission, in 
adllres
ing the people of 1\azareth (Luke iv. 1
), St. John's disciples 
(Matt. xi. 5), amI till' Pharise<,
 prat t. :xxi. 42, find John v. 39), but 
not in (ldaik The app<,al to dl'tail
 lie Tl'ser\'<,
 for His dis<<oipll's. Yide 
Matt. 
i. 10; xxvi. 21-. 31. 54: Lukp xxii. 37 j x>.i\".2ï. Ih. 
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have little or no found.ation in anything ,vhich was 
s3,ld of Him beforehand in the Jewish Scriptures. 
They speak of Him as Ruler, Prophet, King, Hope 
of Israel, Offspring of Judah, and 
fessiah; and His 
Evangelists and Disciples call Him Master, Lord, 
Propbet, Son of David, I(ing of Israel, King of the 
Jews, and 1fessiah or Christ; but He Himself, though, 
I repeat, He acknowledges these titles as His O"\Vll, 
especially that of the Christ, chooses as His special ) 
designations these two, Son of God and Son of l\Ian, 
the latter of which is only once given Him in the 
Old Scriptures, and by which He corrects any narrow 
Judaic interpretation of them; while the forn1er was 
never distinctly used of Him before He came" and 
seems first to have been announced to the world by 
the Angel Gabriel and St. J obn the Baptist. In those 
two Names, Son of God and Son of Man, declaratory 
of the two natures of Emmanuel, He separates Him- 
self from the Jewish Dispensation, in which He was 
born, and inaugurates the New Covenant. 
This is not an accident, and I shall no\v give some 
instances of it, that is, of what I may call the indepen- 
dent autocratic view Tvhich He takes of His own reli- 
gion, into which the old Judaisnl was melting, and of 
the prophet.ic insight into its spirit and its future which 
that view involves. In quoting His úwn sayings from 
the Evangelists for this purpose, I assume (of which 
there is no reasonable doubt) that they wrote before 
any historical events had happened of a nature to 
cause thern unconsciously to modify or to colour the 
language which their 
Iaster used. 


og 
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1. FirRt, then, the fa.ct ha
 Lpcn often insisted 011 a
 1- 
bold conception, unhea
d of before, and worthy of divine 
origin, that lip should even project a uuiver
a.l reli- 
gion, and that to be effected by what ma.y ho called a 
propagandi
t lnovelnent from one centre. llitherto it 
had been the received notion in the worlù, that each 
.. 
nation had its own gods. The ROlnans legislated upon 
that. ba
is, and the fT CW8 had held it froln the first, 
holding of course al
o, thai an god
 but their own God 
were idol
 and dernon
. It is true that the Jews ought 
to have- been taught by t.heir prophecies what wa
 in 
store for tho \\ orld und for theIn, and that t hpir first 
di
per8iC)n through the Ernpire' centuries before' Christ 
camp, Hna the pro
elJte
 "'}1Íeh they collected around 
th(,ll\ in every plaice, \vere a kind of CUlnIncnt on the 
prophecies larger than thl'ir O\Vll; but we Hee what 
was, in fact, when our Lorù caIue, their eX}Jcl'tation 
from those prophecie8, in the pa,H
age
 which I have 
quoted ahove froItl the I
UllJall historians of IIis tlHY. 
But lie from the first resist .<1 those plausilJle.) hut Ini
 
taken interpretations of 
cripture. In nis cradle in- 
ùeed lIe had been recognizt'd by the 
agterll t>ages as 
their kiug; the .l\ngel anlloullced that He wa
 to reign 
over the house of Jac'Jb; Nathanael, too, owned !IiT}) 
a'i tbe 
Iessiah with n regal title; but lIe, on entering 
11 pOll His work, interpreted thesp anticipations in ilis 
own ,\ay, and that not the way of Theudas und J ada.s 
of Galilee, who took the sworù, anrl collected soldicr
 
about them,-nor the ,yay of the fempter, who offer('d 
Him cc all the kingdolos of the worlù." In the word
 
of the (

vangplists, He began, not to fight, but ,C to 
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preach j" and further, to "preach the kingdoIn of 
heaven," saying, rc 1'he tin1e is accomplisheù, and the 
kingdoln of God is at hand; repent, and believe the 
Gospe1." This is the significant title, " the kingdom 
of heaycn,"-the more significant, ,vhen eXplained. by 
the attendant precept of repentance and faith,-on 
which He founds the polity which He was establishing 
from first to last. One of His last sayings before He 
Buffered was, " i\fy kingdom is not of this world." And 
His last words, before He left the earth, when IIis dis- 
ciples asked IIim about IIis kingdom, were that they, 
preachers as they were, and not soldiers, should" be His 
witnesses to the pnd of the earth," should" preach to all 
nations, beginning with Jerusalem," shouhl "go into the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature," should 
'c go and make disciples of all nations till the cousuw- 
Illation of all things." 
rrhe last Evangelist of the four is equally precise ill 
recording the initial purpose with which our Lol'ù Legan 
IIis ministry, viz. to create an elllpire, not by force, but 
by persuasion. " Light is C0111e into the world: every 
one that doth evil, hateth the light, but he that doth 
truth, conleth to the light." " Lift up your eyes, and 
sep the countries, for they are white already to harvest." 
"No man can come to 11e, except the Father, who 
hath sent Me, draw him." c. Anù I, if I be lifted up 
froln the earth, will dra\v all things to Mysdf." 
1'hus, whi]e the Jews, relying on their Scriptures 
w-ith great appearance of reason, looked for a deliverer 
who should conquC'r with the s\vorJ, ,ve find. that Chris- 
tianity, froll1 thp first, not by an afterthought upon 
G g 2 
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trial and experience, hut as a fundament"1.1 truth, magìs- 
terially :set right that mistake, transfiguring the olà 
prophecies, and bringing to light, as St. Paul might 
say, "the mystery which had been hidden from ages 
aud generatious, hut now was made manifest in ] Ii'\ 
saints, the gloJ'Y of thi
 InystCl'.V among t.he Gentiles, 
.. 
,vhich is Christ in you," not sitnply over you, but in 
you, by faith und love, "the hope of glory." 
2. I have partly anticipated tny next relnark, which 
relates to tlle Ineans by which the Christian enterprise 
was to be carried into effect. That preaching was to 
have a share in the victories of the 
re
siah ,vas plaiu 
fl'OlH Prophet and P
a hnist; but then Charlemagno 
preached, and 
[ah()met preached, with an army to 
bac1.. thenl. The sanle Psalnl which speaks of those 
" who preach good tidings," 
peaks also of their I(ing'
 
" foot being dipped in the blood of IIi
 enenlies ;" but 
what is so grandly original in Chri
tianity is, that on 
its broad field of confiÏct its preachers were to be silllply 
UllarJllCd, and to suffer, but to prevail. If \ve were not 
so fan1Ïliar with our Lord's words, I think th('y would 
a
tolli
h us. "Bchold, I scnd you as she
p in the n1Íùst 
of wolves." This was to be theil' nonnal state, and so 
it was; and all thf\ pronlises find directions givPll to 
theul illlP]Y it. "Blessed are they that suffer pl'1'="e- 
cution ;" "blessed are ye when they revile you;" " the 
Bleck sLa 11 inherit the earth ;" "resist not evil;" "
7on 
shall he hated of all n1en for 1\1:y N atne's sake j" "a 
llHUl'S enemies shall be they of his uwn household j" 
"he th
t slmll persevere to the end, he shaH he 
aved.'.; 
\V ha t sort of 
lH.'ourageulellt ,.vas this for Ulen who 'vel'C 
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to go about an immense ,vork ? Do men in this way 
send out their soldiers to battle, or their sons to India 
or Australia? The King of Israel hated :ß1icaiah, 
because he always "prophesied of him evil." "So 
persecuted they the Prophets that were before you," 
says our Lord. Yes, and the Prophets failed; they 
were persecuted and they lost the battle. " Take, my 
brethren/' says St. James, " for an example of suffering 
evil, of labour and patience, the Prophets, who spake in 
the Name of the Lord." They were" racked, mocked, 
stoned, cut asunder, they wandered about,-of whom 
the world was not \vorthy," says St. Paul. What an 
argu1l1ent to encourage thenl to aim at success by 
suffering, to put before them the precedent of those 
who suffèred and who failed! 
Yet the first preachers, our Lord's imlnediate dis- 
ciples, saw no difficulty in a prospect to hUlnan eyes 
so appalling, so hopeless. How connatural this strange, 
unreasoning, reckless courage was with their regenerate 
state is shown most signally in St. Paul, as having been 
a con vert of later vocation. He was no personal asso- 
ciate of our Lord's, yet how faithfully he echoes back 
our Lord's language! His instruluent of conversion 
is "the foolishness of preaching;" "the weak things 
of the earth confound the strong;"" we hunger and 
thirst, and are naked, and. are buffeted, and have no 
home;" "we are reviled and bless, we are persecuted) 
and blú.sphemed, tt,nd are made the refuse of this world, 
and the off'ðcouri.c1g of all things." Such is the intimate 
comprehension, on the part of one who had never seen 
our IJord on earth, and knew little from His original 
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disciples of t 11(' genius of I [is tea('11ing ;-(1,11(1 eonsiùm'- 
iug that the proplu.cips, npon which he hal1lived from 
hi
 birth, for the n10st part hear on their surfael' a 
contrary doct.rine, and thrit tho Jews of that day din 
cOlnmonly understand thPIIl in that contrary sense, We' 
cannot (h.'DY that rhri
tianity, in tracing out the Jnethoa 
.. 
by which it was to prevail in tho future, took its own, 
inllcpelldent linf\, and, in a!'
igning from the first a 1'111(' 
and a l.istory to its propaga.tion, a rule and a history 
which have been carried out to thi
 day, rescues it
plf 
froln the charge of but partially fulfilling tbose Jewish 
prophecies, by the assurnption of a prophetical character 
of its own. 
3. Now we COlne to a third point, in which the 
Divine 
Iaster explains, and in a certain sense correct
, 
the prophecies of the Old Covenant, by a nlore ('
act 
interpretation of them from IIimself. I have granted 
that they seellled to say that IIis coming ,vould i
sue 
in a p(>riod of ppace and religiousness. "Behold," 
aY8 
the Prophet, cc a. king shall reign ill justice, and p)'illcc
 
shall rule in jn<1g1nent. '!"'he fool clhall no more be 
called prillce, neither shan t,lIe deceitful be caned great. 
Thp wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leupard 
lie down with th(' kid. They shan not hurt nor kin 
in all ßIy holy tnountain, for the earth is fined witIl 
th(' knowledge of the Lord, as the covering water
 of 
the Rea.." 

L"'hese words seem to predict a reversal of the con- 

equences of the fan, and that reversal has not yet been 
granted to us, it is true; !Jut ]et us consider how dis- 
tinctly Christianity warns us against any such clnticipa- 
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tion. """hile it is so forcibly laid down in the Gospels 
tbat the history of the kingdom of heaven Legins in 
suffering and sanctity, it is as plainly said that it results 
in unfaithfulness and sin; that is to SR,y, that, though 
there are a.t all times many holy, nlany religious lnen in 
it, and though sanctity, as at the beginning, is evpr 
the li
e and the substance and the germinal seed of the 
Divine Kingùom, yet there will ever be Innny too, there 
win be more, who by their lives are a scandal and 
injury to it, not a defence. This again is an astonishing 
announcement, and the more so when viewed in contrast 
with the precepts delivered by our Lord in His Sermon 
on the 
Iount, and His de
cription to the Apostles of 
their weapons and their warfare. So perplexing to 
Christians \vas the fact when fulfilled, as it was in no 
long timo on a large scale, that three of the early here- 
sies more or less originated in obstinate, unchristian 
refusal to readmit to the privileges of the Gospel those 
who had fallen into sin. Yet our Lord's words are 
eÂpress: He tells us that "
Iany are caned, few are 
chosen;" in the paraùle of the l\fal'l'iage Feast, the 
servants who are sent out gather together" all that they 
found, both bad. and good ;" the foolish virgins "had 
no oil in their vessels;" amid the good seed an enemy 
sows seed that is noxious or worthless; and" the king- 
dom is like to a net \vhich gathered together all kind 
of fishes; " and" at the end of the \vorld the Angels 
shall go forth, and shall separate the wicked from 
among the just." 
M0reover, He not only speaks of His religion as 
deðtined to possess a wide temporal power, such, that, 
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;lQ in the Cðse of the Babylonian, Ie tbe bird
 of the air 

hould dwell in it::; branches," but He opens on us the 
pro
pect of a1l1bition and rivalry in it
 leading tllenl- 
her
, 'when He warns His di
ciples against desiring thp 
tirst place
 in IIis kingdom; nay, of gross.r sins, in 
His description of the TIuler, who U began to 
trike 
hi:,) fellow-servant:, and to eat and drink and be 
drunken,"-pa"
nO'e
 which ha.ve an awful 
ignificance, 
considering what kind of n1en have before now been 
His chosen representative
, and ha.ve bat in the chair 
of His Apo
t]es. 
If then it be objected that Chri!'tianity doe Dot, as 
the old prophets seem to promi
e, abolish 
in and 
irreligion within its pale, we may an
wer, not only that 
it did not engaj!e 
o do so, but that actually in a pro- 
phetical spirit it warned it::t followers against the ex- 
pectation of it
 so doing. 


9. 


.According to our Lord's annODDcement9 before the 
event, Chri
tianity was to prevail and to become a 
great empire, and to fill the earth; but it ,vas to ac- 
complish this destiny, rot a
 ùther \ ictorious powers 
had done, and as the Jews expected, by force of arm
 
or by other means of this ,vûrld, but by tbe novel ex- 
pedient of 
anctity and suffering. If some 3:ipiring 
part.r of this day, the great Orleans famI y, or a branch 
of the Hohenzollern, wj
hing to found a kingdom, 
were to pl'ofe
s, a:-- their only weapon, the practice of 
virtue, they ,vùuld not startle u
 more thUD it ::,tartléJ 
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a Je\v eighteen hundred years ago, to be told that. his 
glorious )lessiah was not. to tight, like Joshua or 
David, but simply to preach. It is indeed a thought 
so st.range, both in its prediction and in its fuìfihnent, 
a
 urgently to suggest to us that some Divine Power 
went with hitn who conceived and proclaiIned it. This 
is what I have been saying ;-n0W I wi
h to consider 
the fact, which wa.
 predicted, in itself, without refer- 
ence to its being the subject whether of a prediction 
or of a fulfibnent: that is, the history of the rise and 
establishment of Christianity; and to enquire whether 
it is a history that admits of being resolved, by any 
philosophical ingenuity, into the ordinary operation of 
moral, 
ocial, or political Cll uses. 
As is well known, various writers have attempted to 
assign human causes in explanation of the phenomenon: 
Gibbon has especially mentioned five viz. the zeal of 
Christians, inherited from the Jews, their doctrine of 
a future state, their claim to miraculous power, their 
virtues, and their ecclesiastical organization. Let us 
briefly consider them. 
He thinks these five causes, when conlbined, will 
fairly account for the event; but he has not thought 
of accounting for their combination. If they are ever 
so available for his purpose, still that availablene
s 
arises out of their coincidence, and out of what does 
that coincidence arise ? Until this is explained, nothing 
is explained, and the question had better have been let 
alone. Th
se presulued CaUSe
 (tre quite di
tinct froIll 
tach other, and, I say, the wonder is, what made tht:>ln 
come togpther. l-low carne a lIlultitude of Gentiles tc 
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bt? infllH'l1ced with J('wi
h ?('al? 1[
 carne 7.ealots 
to R1I1Huit to a strict, ecclesiast.ical rfgimr? 'Vhat con- 
nexion ha
 a secular ré!Jin
e with tIle illunortality of 
the soul? vVhy should immortality, a pl1iJosoplllcal 
doctrine, lead to belief in Iniraclcs, which is a supprsti- 
tion of the vulgar? \Vhat tendency had miracle::; and 
Inag-ic to make Inert austcrply virtuous? LaRtly, what 
puwer was there in a code of virtue, as calm and en- 
lighh'llCd as that of Antoninus, to generate a zeal as 
fierce as that of
raccabæus ? \V onderful events before 
now have apparently been nothing but coincidences, 
cprtainly; but they do not become less wonderful hy 
cata loguing their constituent causes, unless we also 
sh()\v how these came to be constituent. 
IIowcver, this by the way; the real question is this, 
-art' these hist.orical characteristics of Christianit.y, 
al
o in Blatter of fact, historical causes of Christianity? 
na
 Gihbon given proof that they are? Ha
 he 
hrought cvidenc0 of their operation, or does hp sinlply 
conjt\ct.nre in his private juclgn1ent that they opeeated ? 
\VIH:ther they were adapted to accomplish 3 certain 
,,'ork, is a matter of opinion; whether they did aCCOln- 
plish it, i
 a question of fact. He ought to adduco 
instances of their efficiency before he has a right to 

ay that they are efficient. Anù the second qUP:3tioll 
is, 'vLat is this effect, of ,vhich they are to be con- 

i<lercù as causes? It is no other than this, the cou- 
ver
ion of bodies of men to the Christian faith. Let 
us keep this in view. 'Ve have to deterrnine whether 
these five characteristics of Chri
t.iauity ,vera effil'ipnt 
caU:

8 of bo(1ie
 of lllèll becorlling Chl'isti:lTIs? I think 
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thoy neither did effect such cUllvel':-;ious, nor werp 
adapted to do so, and for these reasons :- 
1. For first, as to zeal, by which GibLon means p:l,rt,y 
spirit, or esprit de corps; this doubtless is a Inotive 
principle ,vhen nlen are already members of a body, 
but does it operate in bringing them into it? The 
Jews 'vere born in Judaism, they had a long and glori- 
ous history, and would naturally feel and show esprit 
de corps; hut ho\v did party spirit tend to transplant 
Jew or Gentile out of his own place into a new so<.;iety, 
and that a society which as yet scarcely was formed in 
a society? Zeal, certainly, may be felt for a cause, or 
for a person j on this point I shall speak pre
ently; 
but Gibbon's idea of Christian zeal is nothing better 
than the old wine of Judaism deca.nted into new Chris- 
tian bottles, and would be too flat a stimulant, even if 
it admitted of such a transference, to be taken as a. 
cause of conversion to Christianity without d('finite 
f'vi<lence in proof of the fact. Christians had zeal for 
Christianity after they were converted, not before. 
2. Next, as tc the doctrine of a future state. 
Gibbon seems to mean by this doctrine the fear of 
hell; now certainly in this day there are persons con- 
verted from sin to a religious life, by vivid descriptions 
of the future punishment of the wicked; but then it 
must be recollected that such pers0ns already believe 
in the doctrine thus urged upon them. On the con- 
trary, give some Tract upon hell-fire to one of the wild 
boys in a arge town, who has had no education, who 
bas no faith; and instead of being startled by it, he 
will laugh at it as something frightfully riJiculous. 
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The helief in Styx and rrartarns was dying out of the 
world at thetime thatChristia.nit.ycame in,as the parallel 
belief now seelns to be d 'ying out in all classes of our 
own 
ociety. The doctrine of eternal punishment does 
only anger the multitude of Inen in our large towns now, 
anù n1ake them blaspheme; why should it have had 
an yother effect on the heathen population in the age 
when our Lord caIne ? Yet it was arnong those popu- 
la.tiuns, that Ite and Iris Inade their way froln the fir:;t. 
A
 to the hope of eternal life, that doubtless, as well 
a
 the feitr of hell, was a most operative doctrine in 
the case of men who had been actually converted, of 
Christians brought before the magistrate, or writhing 
unùer torture, but the thought of eternal glory does 
not keep bad men from a bad life now, and why should 
it convert them then fro In their pleasant sins, to a 
heavy, mortified, joyless existence, to a life of ill-usage, 
fright, contelnpt, and desolation. 
3. That the claim to miracles should have any wide 
influence in favour of Christianity among heathen 
l>opulations, who had plenty of portents of their own, 
is an opinion in curious contrast with the objection 
against Christianity which has provoked an answer 
from Paley, viz. that U Christian miracles are not 
- 
recited or appealed to, by early Christian writers 
theuu;elves, so fully or so frequently as might have 
heen expected." Paley solves the difficulty as far as 
it is a fact, by observing, as I have suggested, that 
"it was their lot to contend with magical agency, 
a ga inst which the Inere production of these facts was 
not sufficient for the cunvincing of their adversarie::;:" 
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"I do not know," he continues," whether they them
 
selves thought it. quite decisive of the controversy." 
A claÌIn to miraculouf; power on the part of Christians, 
which was so unfreq uent as to become now an obj ec- 
tion to the fact of their possessing it, can hardly have 
bpen a principal cause of their success. 
4. And how is it possible to imagine with Gibbon 
that what he calls the "sober and domestic virtues" of 
Christians, their" aversion to the luxury of the age," 
their" chastity, temperance, and economy," that these 
dull qualities were persuasives of a nature to win and 
melt the hard heathen heart, in spite too of the dreary 
prospect of the baraihrum, the amphitheatre, and the 
stake? Did the Christian morality by its severe beauty 
make a convert of Gibbon himself? On the contrary, 
he bitterly says, "It was not in this world that the 
primiti ve Christians were desirous of making themselves 
either agreeable or useful." ,. The virtue of the primi- 
tive Christians, like that of the first Romans, was very 
frequently guarded by poverty and ignorance." "Their 
gloomy and austere aspect, their abhorrence of the 
COlnrnon business and pleasures of life, and their fre- 
quent predictions of impending calamities, inspired the 
Pagans with the apprehension of some danger which 
would arise from the new sect." Here we have not 
only Gibbon hating the llloral and 30cial bearing, but 
his heathen also. How then were those heathen over- 
come by the amiableness of that which they viewed 
with such disgust? \Ve have here phtin proof that the 
Christian character repelled the heathen; 'where is the 
evidence that it con verted them? 
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5. Lastly, as to the ecclesiastical organization, tIlJR, 
doubtles
, as tilne went on, was a special characteri
tic 
of the ne'v religion; but how' could it directly coutl'ihuto 
to its extensiun? Of COl1r
e it gave it strength, but it 
did not give it life. \\T e are not born of boues and 
nnlscles. It is one thi ng to lnake couqucsts, another to 
consolil1ate an elnplre. It was before Constantine that 
Christians Inade their great conquests. Rules are for 
settlell titues, not for time of war. So D1uch iH this 
contrast felt in the Catholic Church now, that, as is wpU 
known, in heathen countries tl1nJ in coulltries which 
ha ve thro,vn uff her yoke, she 
u
pend8 her diocesau 
adrninistl'atiun anJ her Canon La,v, and puts her chil- 
drcn uuder the extraordinary, cÀ.i1'a-Iegal jurisllictioli 
of 1 '1'( 'pagauda. 
Thi:-; iH what I 
un led to say un Gibhun\, Five Cause:-;. 
I J.o not d
llY tha.t tJJ(
Y 111Íght La.ve uperated now and 
thpu; 8iIIlon ltfagus Can1e to Christianity in order to 
ll'arll the craft of miracles, anù Peregrinus from love uf 
iußnence ànù po\ver; but Christianity rnade its way, 
nut by inùiviòual, but by broad, wholesale conversions, 
:Lllcl thù question is, how they originated? 
it is ver) relllarkable that it should not have oc- 
curred to a luan of Gibbon's sagacity to inquire, what 
account the Christians themselves gave of the matter. 
\V ouIJ it not have becn worth while for hiln to have let 
conjecture alone, and to ha.ve looked for fact
 instead? 
\rhy did he not try the hypothesis of faith, hope, anct 
cha,rity f Did he never hear of repC>l1tance towarlls 
Gud, alaI faith in ChriRt? Did he not r(lcoHect the 
IHany words of A postIl's, Bishops) Apologists, !\[artyrs, 
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all {orming- Olie testimony? l
 0; such thoughts are 
close upon him, and cl08e upon the truth; but he cannot 
sympathize with them, he cannot believe in them, he 
cannot even enter into them, because he needs the dne 
formatio n for such an exercise of mind} Let us see 
whether the facts of the case do not come out clear and 
unequivocal, if we will but have the patience to endure 
thelo. 
A Deliverer of the human race through the Jewish 
nation had been promisèd froll1 time immelnorial. The 
day came ,vhen He was to appear, and He was eagerly 
expected 
 moreover, One actually did lnake IIi
 appear- 
ance at that date in Palestine, and chLimcJ to be He. 
He left the earth without apparently doing 111uch f()!" 
the o
iect of IIis coming. But ,vhen He was gonp, 
His disciplcs took u}Jon themselves to go forth to 
preach to all parts of t.he earth 'with the object of 
preaching Hitl
, and collecting converts in ] [is l{({.lJte. 
After a little while they are found wonderfully to have 
succeeded. Large bodies of 1l1en in various places are 
to be seen, professing to be His disciple
, owning HilU 
as their King, and continually swelling in nUlnber aud 
penetrating into the populations of the ROlnan Empire; 
at length they convert the Empire itself. All this is 
historical fact. N ow, we want to know the farther 
historical fact, viz. the cause of their conversion; ill 
other words, what were the topics of that preaching 
which ,vas so effective? If we believe what is told us 
by the preachers and their converts, the answer is 
plain. They (( preached Christ;" they called on men 


J Fide supra, pp. 341, 375, 413-416. 
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to bplieve, hope, and place their affections, in that Dp- 
livérer who had come and gon
; and the lnoral instru.. 
ment by which they per
uaded thern to do so, was a 
(lescription of the life, character, mh,sion, and po,ver of 
that Deliverer, a promise of His invisible Presence 
nd 
Protection here, and of the Vi
ion and Fruition ùf IIirn 
hereafter. Froln first to last to Christian
, as to 
Abraharn, He Himself is the centre anù fulness of the 
dispensation. 'l'hey, as Abraha.m, " see Ilis day, anel 
are glad." 
A tClnporal sovereign makes himself felt by Dleans 
of his subordinate administrators, who þring his 
power and will to bear upon every individual of his 
subjects who personally know him not; the universal 
Deli verer, long expected, when lIe caDle, lIe too, 
instead of making and securing subjects by a visible 
graciousness or majesty, departs ;-but is found, 
through IIis preachers, to have ÌInprillted the Image 2 
or idea of llill1self in the minds of His subjects illdi- 
vidually ; and that lInage, apprehended anJ worshipped 
in individual n1inds, becomes a principle of association, 
and n real bond of those subjects one with another, 
who are thus united to the body by being united to 
that Inlage; and mOleover that lInage, which is 
their moral life, when they have been alreaùy con- 
verted, is also the original instrument of their con- 
version. It is the Image of Him who fulfils the one 
great need of human nature, the IIealer of its ,,,ounds, 
the Physician of the Eonl, this lInage it is which 
both creates faith, and then re\vards it.. 
I Vide supra, pp. 
3-30 and 75-80. 
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"\Vhen ,va recognize this central Image as the 
vivifying idea both of the Christian body aud of 
individuals in it, then, certainly, we are able to take 
into aceount at least t\VO of Gibbon's causes, as 
having, in connexion with that idea, some influence 
both in making converts and in strengthening t helll 
to persevere. It was the Thought of Christ, not a 
corporate body or a doctrine, which inspireù that 
78[1,1 which tho historian so poorìy con1pl'ehencl8; 
and it 'vas the Thought of Christ which gave a lifp 
to the promise of that eternity, which ,vithout Hiln 
would be, in any soul, nothing short of an intolera- 
ble burden. 
Now a mental visIon such as this, perhaps will be 
called cloudy, fanciful, unintelligible; that is, in other 
words, miraculous. I think it is so. How, without 
the Hand of God, could a new idea, one and the 
same, enter at once into myriads of men, women, 
and children of all ranks, especially the lower, and 
have power to wean them from their indulgences 
and sins, and to nerve them against the 11lOst crnel 
tortures, and to last in vigour as a sustaining influ- 
ence for seven or eight generations, till it founded 
an extended polity, broke the obstinacy of the 
strongest and wisest government which the world has 
ever seen, and forced its way from its first caves 
and catacombs to the fulness of imperial power? 
In considering this subject, I shall confine myself to 
the proof, as far as my lin1Íts allow, of two points, - 
first, that this r.l'hought or Image of Chri::;t ,vas the 
principle of conversion and offèllowship; and next, that 
IT h 
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among the lower classes, who had no power, influence, 
'epntation, or education, la)Y its principal su('cess. 3 
As to the vivifying idea, thi
 is St. Paul's account of 
it: "I nlake known to you the gospel ,vhich 1 preached 
to you, ,,'hich also you have rcceiveò, and wherein you 
stand; by \vhich also you are saveò. For I delivereCl 
to you fil'
t of all that ,vhich I also received, how th&t 
Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures,'; 
&c., l
C. "I am the least of the Apostles; but, 
whether 1 or they, so \ve preached, and so you be- 
lieved." "It Las pleased God by the foolishness cf 
preaching to save them that believe." (, 'Ve preach 
Christ crucified." "I deterlnined to know nothing 
fil110ng you, but Je
u
 Christ, aHd niB1 crucified." 
,\ Your life is hid ,vith Chri
t in God. \VLen Cbri
t, 
who is your life, shaH app<.>ar, then you abo 
ball ap- 
pear ,vith nÍIn in glury." "I live, but now not I, but 
Chris.t liveth in Inc." 
St. Peter, who Las been account0d the ma
ter of a 
spparate school, says the f;
unc: " Jesus Christ, w honl 
you have not 
eeu, yet love; in wholn you now òelievf\, 
and 
haU rejoice." 
And bt. Juhn, who is sonlctimes accounted a thir<.l 
nUlster in Christianity: "1 t hath not yet appearea 
what we shall be; but we know that, when He bhall 
appear, we shall be like to Ilirn, because we shall see 
lliul a
 lIe i
." 


3 lInd my limits nJlowed it, I ought, as a third 8ubject, to have de. 
fcribed the existing" s.ystem of impure idol1ltl.
., aud the wonderful 
plH'lIomcllon uf HH'h multitudl's, who had ùeen slaves to it, escaping- from 
it ù
 thc pow('r of Cin'istiallity,-uuder the 
uid:\1lel> of the 
I'eat work 
(,. \')\1 t1w Gelltile :md the Jew") of ])1'. I>öllin
er. 
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That their disciples followed thetn in this sovereign 
devotion to an Invisible Lord, will appear as I proceed. 
Anù next, as to the worldly position anù character 
of Ilis disciples, our Lord, in the well-known passage, 
returDS thanks to His Heavenly Father, " because," 
lIe says, " Thou hast hid these things "-the n1ysteries 
of Ris kingdom-" from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them to little ones." And, in accord. 
ance with this announcement, St. Paul says that" not 
many wise men according to the flesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble," became Christians. He, indeed, is 
011e of those few; so were others his contemporaries, 
and, as time went on, the number of these exceptions 
increased, so that converts were found, nOri a fe\v, in 
the high places of the Empire, and in the schools of 
philosophy and learning; but still the rule held, that 
the great mass of Christians were to be found in those 
classes which were of no account in the world, whether 
on the score of rank or of education. 
V\T e all know this was the case with onr Lord and His 
A postles. It seems almost irreverent to speak of their 
telnporal employments, when we are so simply accus- 
tomed to consider them in their spiritual associations; 
but it is profitable to remind ourselves that our Lord 
Hiu1self was a sort of smith, and made ploughs and 
cattle-yokes. Four Apostles were fishermen, one a , 
petty tax collector, two husbandmen, and another is 
said to have been a market gardener.' 'Vhen Peter 


4 On tbe suhjects which follow, vide Lami, De Erltditione Aposlo- 
lorum; 1\Iamnchius, Ori!Jine.v CltrÜf.; Ruinart, Act. JIarl.; Lardner, 
Crt:dihility, &c. ; Fleury, Eccles.llist. j Kortholt, CalumJl. Pagan. ; alld 
De l'tIol'ib. ChrÜI., &c. 


H h 2 
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and John were brought before the Council, th(\y are 

pokcn of as being, in a secular point of view, '"illiterate 
InCH, and of the lower SOl't," and thus they are SPOkf'll 
of in a later age by the 
'ather:3. 
That their converts "'ere 01 the same rank as them. 

elve
, Í:') reported, in their favour or to their discrerlit: 
by friends and cllèlni('
, for IouI' centuries. " If a, man 
he educated," says Celsus in 11l0ckery, 'c let hiln keep 
clear of us Chri
t ians; \ve want no men of wisdom, no 
men of sense. \Ve account all such as evi1. No; but, 
if there be Olie who is inexperienced, or stupid, or un- 
taught, or a fool, let him conle with good heart." 
" They are wl'aver
," he says eh;ewhere, " shoelnakers, 
fullers, illitf'rate, clowllH." "Fools, low-born fellows," 
says Trypho. " The greater part of you," says Cæ<:.i- 
hus, "are worn with want, cold, toil, aud famine; men 
collected frOIlI the lowest dreg
 of the people; ignorant, 
cretlulous women;" "unpolished, 'Loors, illiterate, ig- 
norant even of tbe sordid arts of life; they do not 
under::;tand even civil lluÜters, how can they under- 
stand di vi lIe ? " "rrlH."Y ha.vo left their toug
, lua.llets, 
ana anvil
, to preach about the things of heaven," 
says Libauius. "They deceive \VOlnen, servants, and 
slaves," says Julian. 'l'he author of Philopatris spl'aks 
of them as " poor creatures, blocks, withered old 
fellows, men of downcast and pale visages. " As to 
their réligion, it had the reputation popularly, accord- 
ing to various Fathers, of being an anile superstition, 
the fliscovery of old \vornen, a joko, a Dladness, an in- 
fatuation, an absurdity, a fanaticism. 
The }-'athers thcmselvps coufirlll the
c statclnents, so 
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far as they relate to the insignificance and i
norancc of 
their hrethren, Atbenagoras speaks of the virtue o( 
their "ignorant men, mechanicð, and old \vomen." 
" They are gathered," says St. Jerome, "not fron1 the 
Acadelny or Lyceum, but from the low populace." 
"They are whitesmiths, servants, farm-labourers, 
w0odu1Cu, men of sordid trades, beggars," says Theo- 
t1(\ret. "'V e are engaged in the farm, in the lllarket, 
at the baths, wine-shop
, stables, and fairs; as seamen, 
as soldiers, as peasaut:.;, as dealer::;," says Tertullian. 
Ilow came such Illeu to be c{,nverted? and, being con- 
verted, ho,v came such men to overturn the world? 
Yet they went forth from the first, "conquering and 
to cOllquer." 
TLe first manifestation of their formidable number
 
is rnaùc just about thp time ,vhen St. Peter and St. 
Paul suflered IDwrtyrùom, and was the cause of a terrible 
persecution. vVe have the account of it in Tacitus. 
;c Nero," he says, "to put an end to the common 1 alk 
[that Rome had been set on fire by his order], imputed 
it to others, visiting with a refinement of punishment 
those deteBtahle criminals who went by the name of 
Ohristians. The author of that denomination was 
Christus, \vho had been expcuted in Tiberius's time by 
the procurator, Pontius Pi]ate. The pestilent super- 
stition, checked for a while, burst ou"t again) not only 
throughout J udea J the first seat of the evil, but even 
throughout Rome, the centre both of confluence and 
outbrea.k of all that is atrocious and disgraceful from 
every quarter. First \-vere arrested those who made 
DO secret of their sect; and by this clue a vast multi- 
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tuùe of otll('rs, convictcd not so much of fi,'ing .the 
city, as of hatred to tLe LUlllan race. 
lockery 'vas 
aòùeù to death; clad ill skins of beasts, they \vero 
torn to pieces Ly dogs; they w'ere nailed up to 
crosses. the y were made inflammable s o that ,vheu 
, , , 
tlay faileù, they lllight serve as lights. lIence, guilty 
. 
as t hey were, and deserving of exeJllplary punislnncnt, 
they cxcited comp
lssion, as beiug df>stroyed, not for 
the puLlic welfare, but from the cruelty of one lnan." 
The two Apostles suffereù, and a silence follows of a 
whule gpueratioll. At the end of thirty or forty years, 
P' y, the fricnd of rrrajan, as well as of Tacitus, is 
sent as tlJat Emperor's Proprætor into Bithynia, anù 
is startled and pprplexed by the llurnber, influence, 
aHd pertiuacity of the Christians ,vhom he finJ
 there, 
anù ill the neighbouring province of POlltuS. He has 
t.he opportunitr of being tar U101'0 fair to t hClll than 
his fri
llù th(' hi
torian. TIe wl'ite
 to Traj3.11 to kno\v 
Low 1e ought to deal with theu), and I will quote 
SOtHO portions of his letter. 
TIo 
ays ho does not kno,v ho,v to proceeù wit,h 
tllelll, H8 their rcligion has not received toleratiou frunl 
the state. He never waS present at any trial of them; 
he douLtcd whether the childreu anlong them, as well 
as grown pcople, ought to be accounted as culprits; 
w Lether recantation \vould set matters right, or 
w}}ethcr they incurred punishmt:nt all the saIne; 
,,"hether they wpre to be puni:-;hed, 1l1E'l'ely bccau
e 
Christians, éven tLough no definite crime was proved 
ngall1::5t them. Ilis way had Lecll to exatniuc them, 
and put qucstiOllS to thell1; if they confcss(
d the 
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charge, he gave them one 01' two chances, threatening 
then1 with punishment; then, if they persisted, he 
gave orders for their execution. "For," he argnes, 
" I felt no doubt that, whatever might be the character 
of their opinions, stubborn and inflexible obstinacy 
deserved punishment. Others there were of a like 
infatuation, whom, being citizens, I sent to ROIne." 
Some satisfied him; they repeated after him an 
invocation to the gods, and offered wine and incense 
to the Emperor's image, and in addition, cursed the 
name of Christ. "Accordingly," he says, " I let them 
go; for I am told nothing can compel a real Christian 
to do any of these things." There were others, too, 
who sacrificed; who had been Christians, some of them 
for as many as twenty years. 
Then he is curious to know something more definite 
about them. "This, the informerß told me, was the 
whole of their crime or mistake, that they 'were accns- 
tomed to assemble on a stated day before dawn, and 
to say together a hymn to Christ as a god, and to bind 
themselves by an oath [sacralnento] (not to any crime, 
but on the contrary) to keep from theft, robbery, 
adultery, breach of promise, and making' free with 
deposits. After this they used to separate, and then 
to lneet again for a meal, which was social and harln- 
less. However, they left even that off, afler my Edict 
against their meeting." 
This information led him to put to the tort.ure two 
lnaid-servants, "who were called ministers," in order 
to find out what was true, what was false in it; but he 
says he could tnake out nothing, excppt a depraved 
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find cxce

iv(' 
upf'rf'tition. This i
 ,,,hat lpd hinl to 
consult the "81nppror, "e
pecial1y beL'au
e of t118 
numbpr wl10 wpre i'nplicated in it; for t1lese are, or 
are Jikely to he, Jnany, of an 3gCf', nay, of hoth Ecxe
. 
For the contagion of t 11i
 superstit ion has spread, not 
only in the citie
, hut about t1le' viIlag
s and the oppn 
cOl1ntI.y." lIe adcl
 that alr
ad v there ""as sonlC 

 
 
impI'oven1ent. cc'rho almost for
aken temples begin 
to Lc tilled again, and the 
a.cred solelnnitics aft-cI' n 
long internlission art\ rf'vivpd. VictiJ})
, too, are ngaill 
on sale, rurc1laser
 haying been most raro to find." 
'fhp 
alient points in this account arc these, that, at 
the end of one generation from the .A_postles, nny, 
almost in the lifetime of St. John, Christians had so 
widely spread in n large district of Asia, a
 nearly to 
snpprc::;s the Pagan re1igions there; that they ,vere 
pf'oplc of exclnplal'Y lives; that they hacl a name for 
. invincible fidelity to thf'ir religion; that no threats or 
sutferings could make them deny it; and that their 
only tangible characteristic "Tas the 'wor.shipof our Lord. 
This ,\YfiS at the beginning of the Recond century; 
not a great many years after, we have another 
account of the Christian body, fronl an anouynlous 
Greek Christian, in a letter to a friend WhOlll he was 
anxious to convert. It is far too long to quote, 
ana dillicult to conlprc

; but a few sentpl)ces v;il1 

how how 
trikingly it agrees 'with the account of the 
heat1lell Pliny, especially in two points,-first, in tho 
nll1nbcrs of the Christians, sccnndly, on devotion to 
onr T
orJ :1
 thf' vivifying principh
 of theil' ns
ociation. 
" Christians," says th(' \\Titl'1'J " difJ"cr not from other 
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men in country, or speech, or custonlS. rrhey do nut 
live in cities of their o\vn, or speak in any peculiar 
dialect, or adopt any strange modes of living. They 
inhabit their native countries, but as sojourners; thc,) 
take their part in all burdens, as if citi.zens, and ill all 
suffering:.:, ns if they were strangers. In foreign 
countries they recognize a home, and in every homo 
they see a foreign country. They marry like other 
Iuen, but do not disown their children. rrhey obey the 
established laws, but they go beyond theln in the 
tenor of their lives. They love all men, and fire perse- 
cuted by all; they are not known, and they are 
condeInned; they are pOO)', and make many rich; 
they are dishonoured, yet in disbonour they are glori- 
fied; they are slandered, and they are cleared; they 
are called names, and they b]ess. By the Je'ws they 
are assailed as alienR, by the Greeks they are perse... 
cuted, nor can they 'who hate them say ,vhy. 
"Christians are in the world, as the 
oul in the body. 
The soul pervarles the limbs of the body, and Christians 
the cities of the world. The flesh hates the soul" and 
,val'S against it, though suffering no wrong from it; and 
the world hates Christians. The soul loves the flesh 
that hates it, and Christians love their enE'mie
. 
Their tradition is not an earthly invention, nor is it 
a n10rtal thought ,vhich they so carefully guard, nor a 
di
pensation of human lllysteries which is committed 
to their charge; but God Himself, the Ornnipotent 
and Invisible Creator, has fr01n heaven established 
anlong ll)en His Truth and IIis 'Y ord, the Holy and 
Incon1prehensible, and has deeply fixed the samf' in 
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their hearts; not, as lnight be expected, sending- a.ny 
servant, angel, or prince, or administrator of things 
earth}} or heavenly, but the very Artificer and Deuli- 
urge of the Universe. Him God hath sent to man, 
not to inflict terror, but in clelnency and gentlel1css, 
as a King sending a King who was IIis Son; TIe sent 
IIim a
 God to mell, to 
ave them lIe hated not, 
nor rejected us, nor ren1CID bered our guilt, bu t showcù 
IIinlself long-suffering, anù, in His own words, bore' 
our sln
. He gave His own Son a8 a ranSOln for u:" 
t Ill} just for the unjust. For what other thing, except 
Ili
 l
ightcousne
8, could cover our guilt? In whorn 
was it po

ible for us, law les
 sinners, to find justifica- 
tion, 
a Vt
 in the Son of God alone? 0 sweet iuter- 
change! 0 heavenly workmanship past finding out! 
o benefits exceeding expectation! Sending, then, a 
Saviour, ,,,ho is able to save those who of t11emselvc8 
are incapable of salva.tion, lIt-> hus willed that ,ve 
Hhould regard 11im a
 our Guardian, Father, 'reachel., 
Coun
ellor, Physician; our 
Iind, Light, IIonour, 
Glory, Strength, and Lift-.'" 
The writing from which I have been quoting is of 
the ear]y part of the second century. fJ\venty or 
thirty years after it dt. J ustin 
ln.rtyr speaks as 
strungly of the spread of the new Rcligion: " 'fhere 
is not 
t,ny one race of men," he says," barbarian or 
Greek, nay, of those 'who livp in waggous, or who are 
N oluads, or Shepherds in tents, alnong whom prayer8 
and eucharists are not offered to the Fa.ther and 

Iaker of the Univer
eJ through the name of the cruci... 
tied J è:-ì us. 


\ 


& Ep. 
H! Diog'Ul't. 
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Towards the end of the century, Clement :-" The 
word of our l\Iaster did not remain in J udea, as philo- 
sophy remained in Greece, but has been poured out 
over the whole world, persuading Greeks and Bar- 
barians alike, race by race, village by village, every 
city, whole houses, and hearers one by one, nay, not a 
few of the philosophers themselves." 
And Tertul1ian, at the very close of it, could in his 
Apologia even proceed to threaten the ROlnan Govern- 
n1ent :-" vYe are a people of yesterday," he 
ays; 
" and yet we ha,ve fined every place belonging to you, 
cities, islands, castles, towns, assemblies, your very 
camp, your tribes, companies, palaces, senate, forum. 
\Ve leave you your temples only. We can count your 
armies, and our numbers in a single province will be 
greater. In what 'val' with you should we not be 
sufficient and rèfldy, even tbough unequal in numbers, 
who so willingly are put to death, if it \vere not in this 
Hpligioll of ours more lawful to be slain than to slay? 
Once more, let us hear the great Origen, in the 
car1y part of the next century :-" In all Greece and 
in all barbarous races within our world, there are tens 
of thousands who have left their national laws and cus- 
tomary gods for the ]a\v of 110ses and the ,yord of Jesus 
Christ; though to adhere to that law is to incur the 
hatred of idolaters, and the risk of death besides to 
l1ave ell1braced that word. And considering how, in 
so few years, in spite of the attacks made on us, to 
the loss of life or property, and with no great store 
of teachers, the preaching of that word has found its 
\Va)' into every part of the world, so that Greek and 
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Lal'harian
, wi
{' and un wi"e, adhere to t he religion of 
J('su
, Jou1tles8 it i
 a \vork gl'pater than any work of 
Jnan." 


"r p ncpcl no pronf to a

nrp n
 tlwt this steady nnù 
rapid growth of Cbristia nity was n phenomenon which 

t:trtIed its contemporari(\
, as lnuch as it pxcit.ps the 
('uriosity of philo
ophic historians no'v; aucl thpy too 
had t hc.ir O\VIl ways then of Recounting for it, diffcl'ent 
illd('{'<l fl'on) Uibbon'sJ but quitE' as pertinent, though 
Jess (.la.hnrat(ì. 'rhl'
e wprp principally t'\\ d, hoth lead- 
ing tll('TH to per
ecutp. it,-the oh.,tillacy of the Chris- 
tiaJl
 and their magical pO\\f'rs, of which the former 
"a
 thl' ('
p]anntion adopted by t'dllcatl'd nlinds, and 
the lattpl' chif'fly hy thp popuJac p . 
.A s to the fnrlller, froln first to la
t, THeIl in powl'r 
Inag-isterially reprobate the sen
elcs
 oh
tina('y of the 
tUP1U bprs of the nc\\ 
ect, a
 their characteristic offeuce. 
Pliny, ng Wf-' have 
een, found it to be their only fault, 
but on
 sufficient to Inerit capital punishTneut. rfhe 
Eillperor 
farcus seenl
 to con
ider obstinacy the ulti- 
Illate nH)tive-can
e to which their unll8tnr
1l conduct 
'\'a
 tracca blu. .Á\.fter speaking of the soul, as "rc
Hly, 
if it Blust THHV be F:ep:uoatpd froln the body, tobe extin- 
guisht1d, or dissolved, or to reTnaln with it;" he atldsl 
" but the rcadinf'
s Tßl1St Collie of its own judgiIlPnt._ not 
fl'om 
\mple pevprseness, a:i in the case of Christians) 
lHlt ,vit h con
iderat(,HP8
, with gr'avity, and \\"ithout 
t.heatrica 1 effect, so as to be ppl'snasive." ...\nd Diuch,tiall, 
in his Ellict of persecntion, profc:sses it to he hiq 
"enl'nest ailll to p\lni
h t)le dl'prcL\ cd p(,I'
istf'nce uf 
thosp Ulo
t \vickf'd m011.':' 
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As to the latter charge, theie founder, it was saia, had 
gained a !rnowledge of magic in Egypt, anù hall left 
behind him in his sacred books the secrets of the art. 
Suetonius himself speaks of thelD as " lllen of a magical 
superstition ;" and Celt;us accuses them of" incantations 
in the nalne of demo ns.'" The officer who had custody 
of St. P('rpetua, fpared her escape from prison "by 
nlagieal incantations." vVhen St. Tiburtius had walked 
barefoot on hot coals, his judge cried out that Christ 
had taught him Il1agic. St. Anasta
ia \vas thrown into 
prison as dealing in poisons; the populace calh)d out 
against St. Agnes, "A way with the witch! away 
,vith the sorceress!" vVhen St. BOl1oSUS and St. 
l\laximilian bore the bUl'ning pitch ,vithout shrink- 
ing, J e\vs and heathen cried out, "r
ehose wizards and 
sorcerers 1 " (( 'Vhat new delusion," says the n1agistrate 
concerning St. Ro[uanus, in the HYllln of Pl'udentius, 
"has brougl1t in these sophists who deny the ,vorship 
of the Gods? how cloth this chief sorcerer 1110ck us, 
skilled by his Thessalian charn1 to laugh at punish- 
111ent ? " 6 
It is indeed difficult to enter into the feelings of 
irritation and fear, of contelnpt and amazemont, ,vhich 
were excited, ,vhether in the town populace or in the 
Inagistrates, in tbe presence of conduct so novel, so un- 
varying, so absolutely beyond their cornprehellsion. 
The very young anù the very old, tIle child, the youth 
in the be}7daJr of his passions, the sober man of lniddle 
nge, 111aidens and mothers of families, boors and 
laves 
as well as philosophers and nobles, solitary confessors 


6 Essa)' on 1>c\'c1opmeut of Doctrine, cb. iv. 
 1. 
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find cODlpanics of men and \vornpn,-all these were sern 
equally to defy the powers of darkness to do their \vorst. 
In this strange enconnter it becarne a point of hononr 
wIth the RÜlllan to hreak the deterlnlllation of hiH 
victÎll1, and it ,vas th' triulnph of faith when his nlost 
savage cxpedient
 for that rnrpo
e werp founù to Lp in 
vaIn. Tho Inartyrs 
hran k frolu sufft'ring like other 
Jnen, but such natural shrinking was incollnnensurable 
with apostasy. No intensity of torture ha.d any n1eans 
of affecting what was a u1ental conviction; and tIle 
sovereign '{'hought in which they had liveù was their 
a.dequate 
npport and con
olati()n in their death. 'fo 
thetn the prospect of woundti and loss of linl bs was not 
rnorc terrible than it is to the cotnbatant of this world. 
'rhey faced the implements of torture as tho soldier 
takps his post before the enemy's hattery. They 
cheered and ran forward to meet his attack, and as it 
were dareù hiln, if he would, to de"troythe numbc'rs who 
k(\pt closing up the forelno
t rank, as their COlnradcs 
who had filled it fell. And when Rome at last found 
she had to deal with a host of Scrovolas, then the 
prouùest of earthly sovereignties, arrayed in the com- 
pleteness of her material re
ource
, hUIH bled herself 
before a power which was founded on a lHere sense of 
the unseen. 
In the co11oqny of the aged Ignatiu
, the disciple of 
the .....\postles, with the Emperor Trajan, we have a sort of 
type of wbat ,vent on for three, or rather four centuries. 
TIp was sent all the ,vny fronl Antioch to }{ome to 
b(\ dpvoured by th
 beasts in the amphitheatre. AR 
he travplled, he wrote letters to variouo.; Christian 
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Churches, and alllong others to his ROlnan brethren, 
arl10ng "\vhonl he was to suffer. Let us see whet.her, as 
I have said, the Image of that Divine ICing, who had 
been pron1Ïsed from the beginning, was not the living 
principle of his obstinate resolve. The old man is 
ahnost fierce in his determination to be martyred. 
"ßlay those bf\asts," he says to his brethren, C( be my 
gain, which are in readiness for me! I will provoke and 
coax them to devour me quickly, and not to be afraid 
of 111e, as they are of some whom they will not touch. 
Should they be unwilling, I will con1pel then}. Bear 
with me; I know what is IllY gain. Now I begin to be 
a disciple. Of nothing of things vi
ible or invisible am 
I ambitious, save to gain Christ. \Vhether it is fire or 
the cross, the assault of wild beasts, the wrenching of 
my bones, the crunching of my limbs, the crushing of my 
whole body, let the tortures of the devil all assail me, 
if I do but gain Christ Jesus." Elsewhere in the same 
Epistle he says, "I write to you, still alive, but longing 
to die. 1Iy Love is crucified! I have no taste for 
perishable food. I long for God's Bread, heavenly 
Bread, Bread of life, which is Flesh of Jesus ChrIst, 
the Son of God. I long for God's draught, His Blooù, 
which is Love witnout corruption, and Life for ever- 
more." It is said that, ,vhen he came into the presence 
of 'l'rajan, the latter cried ou.t, "\Vho are you, poor 
devil, who are so eager to transgress our rules?" 
C( That is no name," he answered, "for Theophorus." 
"'Vho is Theophorus?" asked the Emperor. (( He 
who bears Christ in his breast." In the Apostle'8 
worùs, already cited, he had C( Christ in him, the hope 
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of glory." .A 11 this Inay he called l'uthu::;iHsln 
 but 
fluthusiasnl affords a D1nch rnore adeqnate explanation 
of the confessor:ship of au old tna.n, thau do Gibbon's 
fi ve reasons. 
Instances of the same ardent bpirit, nnd of the living 
f:lith on which it WaC; founded, are to be found wherever 
,,'e open the Acta Jlarfyrltlll" In the outbrt.ak at 
BlIlyrna, in the IniùJle uf the second cúrltury, allliù 
tortures \vhich even IDovcll the heathen bystanders to 
cOl11passion, the sufferers were conspicuou
 for their 
serene calnluess. "'l'hey made it evident to us all," 
fnys the Epistle of the Church, "that in the Inidst of 
those sufferings they were absent from the bOlly, or 
rather, that the T.Jord stood by thern, anJ 'walkcd in 
the luidst of them." 
At that tilne Polycarp, the fan1Ïliar frienù of St. 
John, and a contcn1porary of Ignatius, suffered in his 
f\xtreme old age. 'Vhen, before his sentence, the 
I)roconsnl Lade hiln " s,veal" by the fortunes of Cæsar, 
and have done with Christ," Lis anSWCl- betJ'ayeù that 
illtitnate devotion to the self-same Idea, which had 
been the Ünvard life of Ignatius. "Eighty and six 
year
," he answered, " have I been Hi
 servant, aud 
He Las never wronged nlð, but ever has preserved HIe; 
and ho,v can I blaspheme my I(ing and IllY Saviour? " 
'Vhen they would have fastened hilll to the stake, he 
said, 'c Let alone; lie who gives m
 to bear the firc, 
will give DIe also to stand firm upon the pyre without 
your na.ils." 
Christians felt it as all accpptn b1e sel'vice to TIiTH 
who loved thenl, to confess ,,'ith courage aHa to 
ufrcr 
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with dignity. In this chivalrous spirit, as it may be 
called, they met the words and deeds of their perse- 
cutors, as the children of men return bitterness for 
bit.terness, and blow for blow. "What soldier," says 

linucius, with a reference to the in visible Presence of 
our Lord, "does not challenge danger more daringly 
under the eye of his commander?" In that same 
outbreak at Slnyrna, when the Proconsul urged the 
young Gel'manicus to have mercy on hilTIself and on 
his youth, to the astonishment of the populace he pro- 
voked a wild beast to fall upon him. In like manner, 
St. Justin tells us of Lucius, who, when he saw a 
Christian sent off to suffer, at once remonstrated 
sharply with the judge, and was sent off to execution 
with him; and then another presented himself, anà 
'was sent off also. When the Christians were thrown 
into prison, in the fierce persecution at Lyons, Vettius 
Epagathus, a youth of distinction who had given him- 
self to an ascetic life, could not bear the sight of the 
sufferings of his brethren, and asked leave to plead 
their cause. The only answer he got was to be sent 
off the first to die. What the contemporary account 
sees in his conduct is, not that he was zealous for his 
brethren, though zealous he was, nor that he believed 
in miracles, though he doubtless did believe; but that 
he "was a gracious disciple of Christ, following the 
Lanlb whithersoever He went." 
In that memorable persecution, when Blandina, a 
slave, was seized for confessorship, her mistress and 
her fellow-Christians dreaded lest, from her delicate 
nlake, sbe should give way under the tornlents; but 
I i 
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she eVf\n tIred out her torlnentorcl. It ,vas a refrosh- 
ment ana relief to hp1' to cry out amid her pains, "I 
am a Christian." They remauc1ed her to prison, and 
then Lrol1ght her out for fresh suffering a second day 
nnù a third. On the last day she saw a boy of fifteen 
brought into the an1phitheatre for death j she feared 
for hiln, as others had feared for her j but he too went 
through his trial generously, and ,vent to Goù before 
her. Her la
t sufferings were to be placed in the 
notorious red-hot. chair, and then to be exposeJ in a 
net to a ,vild bull j they finislled by cutting her throat. 
Sanctus, too, when the burning plates of brass \Vere 
placed on l1is limbs, ull through his torlnents did Lut 
f:ay, "I fun a Christian," and stood erect and firl}), 
" bathed and strengthened," say his brethren who 
write the aC'count, {C in the heavenly well uf living 
water ,vhich flo,vs from the breast of Christ," or, as 
they say elsewhere of all the martyrs, "refr2shed with 
the joy of martyrdom, the hope of ble
sedness, love 
towards Christ, and the spirit of God the Fat her." 
How clearly do we see all through this narrative ,vhat 
it ,vas which nerved them for the cOlnbat! If they love 
their brethreu, it is in the fellow
hip of their Lord; if 
they look for heaven, it is because He is the Light of it. 
I
pipodius, a youth of gentle nurture," hen st.ruck 
by the -Prefect on the mouth, while blood flo,ved froLn 
it, cried out, "I confe..,s that Jesus Christ is Goù, 
together with the Father and the IIoly Ghost." 
Symphorian, of Autun, also a youth, aud of lioble 
hirt.h, when tol,l to adore an idol, ans,vpred, " (iive 111e 
leave :lull I ,vill haUllner it to pieces." 'Vhell I.Jcolli- 
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das, tIle fh,ther of the young Origen, was in prison for 
his faith, the boy, then sevente6n, burned to share his 
lllartyrdom, and his mother bad to hide his clothes to 
prevent hirn from executing his purpose. Afterwards 
he attended the confessors in prison, stood by them 
at the tribunal, and gave them the kiss of peace 
when they were led out to suffer, and this, in spite of 
being several times apprehended and put upon the 
rack. Also in Alexandria, the beautiful slave, Pota- 
mirella, when about to be stripped in order to be 
thrown into the cauldron of hot pitch, said to the 
Prefect, "I pray you rather let me .be dipped down 
slowly into it with my clothes on, and you shall see 
,vith what patience I am gifted by Hin1 of wholn you 
are ignorant, Jesus Christ." When the populace in 
the same city had beaten out the aged Apollonia's 
teeth, and lit a fire to burn her, unless she would 
blaspheme, she leaped into the fire herself, and so 
gained her crown. When Sixtus, Bishop of Rome, 
,vas led to nlartyrdom, his deacon, Laurence, followed 
him weeping and complaining, " 0 Iny father, \vhither 
goest thou without thy son?" And when his own turn 
came, three days afterwards, and he was put upon the 
gridiron, after a while he said to the Prefect, " Turn 
me; this side is done." Whence came this tremen- 
dous spirit, scaring, nay, offending, the fastidious 
criticism of our delicate days? Does Gibbon tbink to 
sound the depths of the eternal ocean with the tape 
and lneasuring-rod of his merely literary philosophy? 
When Barulas, a child of seven years old, was 
scourged to blood for repeating his catechism before 
J i 2 
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tJH' Jlt'atJll'll jlHlge-\ iz. H TJlcrc is l)llt OIlP Gotl, nTHl 
Jesus Christ iR true God "-his Jllothcr encouraged 
him to persc\ erl', chi(ling hilu for asking for son18 
drink. ..A t 
r cridn, a girl of noble f:nni]y, of the nge 
of twch.e, prc
cllh'd her
e1f before the tribunal, and 
ovorturllL,d the idols. She \,a
 sconrgeù and burned 
. 
with torcJH.'s; 811e IH,ither shed n tear, nor sho\ved 
other 
igns of sutféI'ing. '''"hen t1le firo reached her 
facc, she Opl'lleÙ her Inouth to rC'ccive it, and ,,'as 
suffocated. At Ca
sarea, a girl, under eighteen, ,ycnt 
holdly to a
k th(\ prayers of SOJlll' Christians wl10 Wf\l'e 
in ('haiLs hefore tIll.) }>rætoriurn. She" as spized at 
ouce, and her siòes torn open with the iron rakes, 
prcserviug tll(:\ while a In'igl1t anò joyous countenance. 
]->etcr, Dorothous, Gorgoniu
, were buy
 of the imperial 
hcdchan1her; they were highly in favour ,vith their 
nlaster
, ancl "ere Christian
. 'rhey too f.\uffen....a 
dreaòful torlllCnt
, dying under thmn, without a 

har1ow of wavpring. Call such conduct Inadncss, if 
you win, or nlngic: hut do not nlock us by fi
(')'ihing 
it in SUc11 tnere children to silup]e t1esire of illlTllortality, 
or to any eccle
iastical organization. 
'Yhon the pcr
ecution raged in .L\ sia, a va -;t Inn1ti- 
tude of Chri
tiang pr(.senteù thOII1Seh eg hefore the 
Proconsul, challenging him to proceed RO'ninst t]lcln. 
"Poor "Tctches!" half in contempt and half in 
affright, he nnswercd, "if you must dio, cannot you 
find ropes or precipices for the purpose?" At Utica, 
a hunùl'ed (lnd fifty Christians of both spxes and an 
ages were lnart.yrs in une cOlnpany. They are said to 
ha.ve been told to burn incen
e to an idol, or they 
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8hould be tlnown into a pit of burning JiIne; they 
without hesitation leapt into it. In Egypt a hundred 
and twenty confessors, after having sustained the loss 
of eyes or of feet, endured to linger out their lives in 
the Illines of Palestine and Cilicia. In tIle last per
e- 
cut ion, according to the testiu10ny of the grave 
Eusebius, a contemporary, the sla.ughter of men, 
women, and children, went on by twenties, sixties, 
hundreds, till the instruments of execution were worn 
out, and the executioners could kill no more. Yet ho 
tells us, as an eye-'witness, that, as soon as any Chris- 
t.ians were condeluned, others ran from all parts, and 
surrounded the tribunals, confessing the faith, and 
joyfully receiving their condeinnation, and singing 
songs of thanksgiving and triumph to the last. 


Thus was the Roman power overCOllle. rrhus did 
the Seed of Abraham, and the Expectation of the 
Gentiles, the meek Son of man, {{ take to Himself His 
great po,ver and reign" in the heÖ1rts of IIis people, in 
the public theatre of the worlù. The mode in which 
tI1e primeval prophecy was fulfilled is as marvellous, as 
the prophecy itself is clear and bold. 
"So 11lay all Thy enemies perish, 0 Lord; but let 
them that love Thee shine, as the sun shineth in his 
rising! " 


I will add the memorable words of tIlo two groat 
.A pologists of the period :- 
"Your cruelty," says Tertullian, "though each act 
be more refined than the last, doth profit you nothing. 
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'1'0 our St.:ct it i
 rather an illducen1cnt. 1Ve gro,v up 
in greater numbers, as often as you cut us down. rrhe 
blood of the martyrs is their seed for the harve=-,t." 
Origen even uses the language of prophecy. '1'0 the 
objection of Cclsus that Christianity Irolll its principlps 
would, if let alone, <?pen the ,vhole pmpire to the irrup- 
tion of the barbarians, and the utter ruin of civilization, 
he replies, "If all Itolnans are 
ucl) as we, t.hen too 
tho barbarians will draw near to the \V ord of Goa, anù 
will becolne the most observant of the Law. Aud 
every ,vo1'8hip shall como to nought, and that of the 
Chri
:üians alone obt.ain the ma:::;tery, for the \V ord is 
continual]y gaining possession of more and more souls." 
One additional l'elnark :-It ,vas fitting that those 
l1}ixed unlettered ll1ultitudes, who for three centuries 
hrul suffered and triumphed by virtue of the inward 
Vision of their Divine Lord, f:.hould be selected, as we 
kno,v they were) in the fourth) to be the spacial cham- 
pions of His Divinity and the victorious foes of its 
illlpugners , at a time when the civil power, which 11ad 
found then1 too strong for its arms, attempted, by 
lllt.:ans of a portentous heresy in the high places of the 
Church, to rob then1 of that 
rruth which had a1l aloug 
been the principle of their t3trength. 


10. 
I have been forestalling all along the thought \vith 
which 1 shall close these considerations on the subject 
of Christianity j and necessarily fore8tallillg it, because 
it properly comes fir:::;t, though the cour:::;e which my 
argument has taken has not allowed me to introùuce it 
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in its natural place. Revelation begin
 where Natural 
Religion fails. The Religion of Nature is a mere 
inchoation, and needs a conlplement,-it can have hut 
one complement, and that very complement is Chris- 
tianity. 
Natural Relig-ion is based upon the sense of sin; it 
recognizes the disease, but it cannot find, it does but 
look out for the remedy. That remedy, both for guilt 
and for moral impotence, is found in the central doc- 
trine of Revelation, the 1[ediation of Christ. I need 
not go into a subject so familiar to all men in a Chris- 
tian country. 
Thus it is that Christianity is the fulfilment of the 
promise nlade to Abraham, and of the 
Iosaic revela- 
tions; this is how it has been able from the first to 
occupy the world and gain a ho1J on every class of 
human society to ,vhich its preachers reached j this is 
why the Roman power and the 111ultitude of religions 
which it en1braced could not stand against it; this is 
the secret of its sustained energy, and its never-flag- 
ging martyrdoms; this is how at present it is so 
Dlysterious1y potent, in spite of the new and fearful 
adversaries which beset its path. It has with it that 
gift of staunching and healing the one deep wound of 
human nature, which avails more for its success than a 
full encyclopedia of seien tific knowledge and a whole 
library of controversy, and therefore it must last while 
human nature lasts. It is a living truth which never 
can grow old. 
Some per
ons speak of it as if it were a thing of his- 
tory, with only indirect heilrillg
 upon modern times; 
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I ca.nnot allu'v that it is a nlere historical religion. 
Certainly it has its foundations in past and glorious 
Incnlories, but its power is in the pre
ent. It is no 
dreary llHttter of antiquarianism; we ùo not contem- 
plate it in conclusions drawn frOlll durnb doculnents 
and deaù events, but by faith excrciseù in ever-living 
objects, and by t.he . pprupriat.ion and use of ever. 
recurring gifts. 
Our COlll111Unioll with it is in the UllðeCn, not in the 
obsolete. .d.t this very ùay its rites and ordinances are 
continually eliciting the active iuterposition of that 
OUlnipotence in ,vhich the Religion long ago began. 
First and above all is tho Holy :ßla
s, ill which He 
who once died for us upon the Cross, brings back and 
perpetuates, by His literal prescnce in it, tLat ono aull 
the same sacrifice \vhich cannot be rppcated. Next, 
there is the actual entrance of II illlself, soul and body, 
aud divinity, into the soul and boJy of every wor- 
shipper ,vho COIUeg to lIilll for the gift, a privilege 
Inore intilllate than if we lived with II ilu during 
flis loug-past sojourn upon earth. And then, more- 
over, thl'rÜ id IIis personal ahi<1ance in our churches, 
raising earthly sel'vico into a foreta
te of heaven. 
Such is the profession of Christianity, ana, I repeat, 
its very divination of our needs is in itself a, proof 
that it is really the supply of them. 
Upon the doctrine
 which I have mentioned as 
central truths, others, as we aU know, follow, which 
rule our per
olJal conduct anù course of lifo, and our 
social and civil relations. 
rhc prolniscù Deliverer, the 
Expectation of the nations, has not Joue II i'3 ,york by 
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halves. He has given us Saints and Angels for our 
protection. He has taught us how by our prayers anù 
services to benefit our departed friends, and to keep 
up a memorial of ourselves when we are gone. He 
has created a visible hierarchy and a succession of 
sacranIents, to be the channels of His mercies, and the 
Crucifix secures the thought of Hiu1 in every house 
and chamber. In all these 'ways He bring:::; IIimself 
before us. I anI not here speaking of His gifts as gifts, 
but as memorials; not as what Christians know they 
convey, but in their visible character; and I say, that, 
as human nature itself is still in life and action as much 
as ever it was, so He too lives, to our iUlaginations, by 
His visible symbols, as if He were on earth, with a prac- 
tical efficacy which even unbelievers cannot deny, so 
as to be the corrective of that nature, and its strength 
day by day,-and that this power of perpetuating IIis 
Image, being altogether singular and special, and the 
prerogative of Him and Hin1 alone, is a grand evidence 
how well He fulfils to this day that Sovereign 
Iission 
which, from the first beginning of the world's history, 
has been ill prophecy assigned to flim. 
I cannot better illustrate this argument than by re- 
curring to a deep thought on the subject of Chris- 
tianity, which has before now attracted t.he notice of 
philosophers and preachers/, as coming from the 
wonderful man who swayed the destInies of Europe in 
the first years of this century. It was an argument. 
not unnatural in one who had that special passion for 
human glory, which has been the incentive of so many 


1 Pro Lacordnire and 1\1. 
lcolas. 
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heroic careers and of so Inal1Y mighty revolutions Hl 
the history of the world. {ll the solitude of his im- 
lJrisolllnent, and in the view of death, he ::;eelns to 
have expressed himself to the following effect:- 
"I have been accustomed to put before me the 
exaluples of .L\..lexander and Cæsar, with the hope of 
rivalling their exploit!5, aud living ill the minds of mOll 
for ever. Yet, after all, in \vhat sense docs Cæ
ar, in 
what sense does Alexander li,re? \Vho knows or 
careB anything about them? At best, nothing bUL 
their nalues is kuown; for who among the multitude 
of lllen, \V Lo hea.r or who utter their names, really 
knows anything about their lives or their deeds" or 
attaches to those names any definite idea? Nay, even 
their names do but flit up and down the world like 
ghosts, DIeH tioned only on particular occasions, or 
from acciùeutal associatio1l8. Their chief home is the 
schoolroom; they have a forenlost place in boys' 
gramlllar
 alld exercise books j they are spJendiù 
exalnples for theuIe8; they forln writing-copies. So 
low is heroic Alexander fallen, so low i
 ituperial 
Cæsar, t ut pueris placeu.t et declamatio fiat.' 
"But, on the contrary" (he i8 reported to have 
continued), "there is jU3t One KaIne in the whole 
world that lives; it is the NalHe of One who pa
::;eJ 
Ilis Jears in obscurity, ana ,vho Jied a lllalefactol"s 
death. Eighteen hundred years have gone since 
that tilIle, but still it has itH hold upon the hUllJan 
JninJ. It has possessed the world, and it InailltaillE:i 
pos
ession. AnlÎd the nlost varied nations, uuJer 
the mo::;t diveréfied circJIID:stancos" in the nlust 
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cuhivated, in the rudest races and intellects, in all 
classes of society, the Owner of that great Name 
reigns. lIigh and low, rich and poor, acknowledge 
Him. 
Ii1lions of souls are conversÌug with Hin1, are 
venturing on His word, are looking for His Presence. 
Palaces, sumptuous, innumerable, are raised to His 
honour; His ilnage, as in the hour of His deepest 
humiliation, is triumphantly displayed in the proud 
city, in the open country, in the corners of streets, on 
the tops of mountains. It sanctifies the ancestral hall, 
the closet, and the bedchamber; it is the subject for 
the exercise of the highest genius in the imitative arts. 
It is worn next the heart in life; it is held before the 
failing eyes in death. Here, then, is One ,vho is not a 
mere name, who is not a mere fiction, who is a reality. 
He is dead and gone, but still He lives,-lives as a 
living, energetic t,hought of successive generations, as 
tbe awful motive-power of a thousand great events. 
He has done ,vithout effort what others with life-long 
struggles have not done. Can lIe he less than 
Divine? \Vho is He but the Oreator RÙnself; who 
is sovereign over Ilis own works, towards whom our 
eyes and hearts turn instinctively, because He is our 
Father and our God?" 8 
Here I end my specimens, among the many ,vhich 
might be given, of the argumentR adducible for Chris- 
tianity. I have d,velt upon them, in order to show 
how I would apply the principles of this Essay to the 
proof of its divine origin. Christianity is fiddressed, 
both as regards its eviùellces and its contents, to 
B Occas. Serm.) pp. 49-51. 
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nlind:-; which are in tho norlnal condition of hnnl'Ul 
nature, as believing in God and in a, future judgment. 

uch milld
 it aùùresses hoth through the intellect 
and through the l1nagination; crf'ating a, certitude of 
its truth by argunlents too various for direct tnUlnera.- 
tion, too pcr
ona.l and deep for "rords, too powerful 
a nd concurrent for refùtatiun. Nor need reason cOlne 
first and faith seconù (though this i
 the logical order), 
but one and th
 saIne teaching is in òiffercnt aspects 
both object anù proof, and elicits one cornpléx act 
both of inference and of assent. It speaks to us ono 
by one, and it is received by us one by one, a
 the 
counterpart, so to say, of our:::;elves, a.nd is real as we 
are real. 
In the sacred ,yords of its Divine Author and 
Object concerning llimself, " I aln the Good 
hepherd, 
and I know 
line, and 
Iine know :\le. 
Iy sheep 
hear }'ly voice, and 1 know them, and they foHow 
re. 

'\nd I give them everla
ting life, and they shall never 
pcri::;h; and no man shall pluck them out of 'ðf.v 
lJand....' 
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On Hooker and OhillinglVortk, viù. Bupr. 226. 


1. ON the first publication of this volume, a Correspondent did 
me the fa\Tour of marking for me a list of passages in Chilling- 
worth's celebrated work, beside
 that which I had myself quoted, 
in which the argument wa::; more or less brought forward, on 
which I have animadverted in ch. vii. 
 2, p. 226. He did this 
with the purpose of showing, that Chillingworth's me
ning, when 
carefully inquired into, would be found to be in substanti
).l 
agreement with the distinction I had myself made b
tween in- 
faliibility find certituùe; those inaccuracies of language into which 
he fell, being neces
arily involved in the argumentum ad ho'minem, 
which he was urging upon his opponent, or being the accidental 
result of the ppculiar character of his intf'llect, which, while full 
of ideas, was wanting in the calmness and caution which are con- 
spicuous in Bishop Butler. Others ruOl'e familiar with Chilling- 
worth than I am must decide on this point; but I c
n have 110 
indisposition to accept an exptmation, which df'prives controver- 
sialists of this day of the authority of a vigorous and acute mind in 
their use of an argument, wbich is certainly founded on a gl'eat 
confusion of thought. 
I subjoin the references with which my Correspondent has 
supplied me :- 
(1.) Passage
 tending to show an agreement of Chil1ingworth's 
opinion on the distinction between certitude anù infallilJility 
with that laid down in the foregoing essay :- 
1. "Religion of Prote
tants," eh. ii. 
 121 (vol. i. p. 243, 
Oxf. ed. 1838), " For may not a private man," &('. 
2. Ib'id. 
 152 (p. 265). The last 5entence, bowe, er, aner 
U when they thought they dreamt," is a fall into the 
error which he had been exposing. 
3. Ibid. 
 160 (p. 275). 
4. Ch. iii. 
 26 (p. 332), H Neither is your argum eIJt," &c, 
5. Ibid. SS6 (p. 316). 
ß. Ibid. 
 .')0 'p. 3û3}, "That Abrabam," &c. 
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7. CIt. v. 
 ()3 (vol. ii p.215). 
R Ibid. 9 10i (p. 2û5). 
9. Ch. vii. 
 1:1 (I" 452). 
ride. al
o vol. i. PI>. 1 };>, 121, If)ô, 2:
ô, 242, 411. 
(2.) Pas
agl>s inron
istent with the above :- 
1. Ch. ii. 9 25 (\'01. i. p. 177) An argllmenfum ad homincm. 
2. Ibid. 
 2& (p. 180). 
3. Ibid. 9 .15 (p. 189). An a 1 'grcmentu1n ad lwminem. 
4. Ibid. 
 14P (p. 2'ì3ì. .An al'[lllmentum ad hominem. 
5. Ibid. 
 1;) J (p. 267). Quote(l in t11P tpxt, p. 22tL 
H. Ch. v. 9 45 (vol. ii. p. 391). He is arguing on his 
opponent's principie
. 
2. Al
o, I have to express my obli{!
ltioll to another Corrl'. 
spondent, who caned my attention to n pa

agp of Hooker 
(,C Eee!es. Po1." ii. 7) be
inning "An earne
t desire," &r" which 
f;(,f'Irwd to anticipate the doctrinp of Locke about certitude. It 
is 60 difficult to be sure of the meaning- of a writer whose sty ll> 
is 
o forpign to that of our own times, that I am 
hy of attl>rnpting- 
to turn this pa

;:tge into categnrical !'tatements. Else, I should 
R
k, does not Hooker here assume the absolute certainty of the 
il1
piration and divine authority of Scripture, and believe its 
t
aching as the vrry truth unconditionally a1l<1 ''tithout any 
admixture of doubt? y(.t what had he but probable 
videncc as 
n warrant for 
nch a view of it P Aga.in, did he rpceive thl' 
Athana
ian Creed on An)' log-iral dernoll
tration that its 
n.tie1e
 
were in Sl'ripture P Yet lie felt himself abll> without an)' mis- 
giving to 
ay aloud in the c0l1gregation, " Which faith ex
ept ever,)' 
one òo kpep whole and undefiled. u.ithout doubt hp 
})an pf'rish 
f'vl'rla
tingly." In truth it is tlH' IUlppy inconsistency of hit<' school 
to Le more O1'thodox in thf'ir conclusions than in their prl'misses ; 
to be 
ceptics in their papel' thcOl'ie
, Rnd believers in tlwir own 
pel'son
. 
3. Also, a friend f:ends me word, a!; regards the contro\'ersJ on 
t1w various rf'adin
s of Shakf'spf'are to which I have referred 
(SU}Jl'U, ch. viii. 
 1, p. 271) in illustration of the 8hortcomiugs of 
Formal Inferenrp, that, since the date of the article iu the magazine, 
of which I have there availed m,yself, the verdict of critics ha
 bef'ß 
unfavo1trable to the ant hority and value of the Annotah>d Cnpy, 
di
l'oVl'l'cd twenty years ago. T ma)' add, that, siDte lllJ tin;t edition, 
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I have had the p]easnre of reading Dr. In
lebY'R interesting di
!\er- 
tation on the H Traces of the Authorship of the 'Yorks attributed to 
Shakespeare.' , 


NOTE II. 


On the alterncttive intellectually betll'een Atheism and 
Catholicity, vid. supt'. p. l,j,l, &c. 
December, 1880. 
As I am sending the last pagès of the N e\V Etlition of this Essay 
to the press, I aV"ail myself of an opportunity which its subject 
makes apposite, to explain a Inlsundersta.nding, as appearing in a 
London daily print, of a statement of mine used in controversy, 
which has elicited within the last few days a prompt and effective 
defence from the kind zeal of 
lr. Lilly. I should not think it 
necessary to make any addition to what he has said so well, except 
that it may be expected that what is a great mistake concerning me 
should be set right under my own hand and in my own words. 
It has been said of me that" Cardinal Newman has confined his 
defence of his own creed to the proposition that it IS the only 
possible alternative to Atheism." I under8tand this to mean, that 
I have given up, both in my religious cOllvictions and my contro- 
versial efforts, any thought of bringing arguments from rea
on to 
bear upon the question of the truth of the Cãtholic faith, and that 
J do but reI}' upon the threat and the consequent scare, that, unless 
a man be a Catholic he ought to be an Atheist. And I consider it 
tu be 
aiJ, not onl)' that I use no argument in controvel'
y in behalf 
of my creed besides the threat of atIlt.ism as its a.lternative; bn.t 
also that I have not even attempted to prove by argument the 
reasonableness of that th L'eat. 
XO\V, what do I hold, and what do I not hold? The present 
volume supplies an answer to this question. From beginning to 
end it is full of arguments, of which the scope is the truth of the 
Catholic religion, yet no one of them introduces or depends upon 
the alternative of Catholicity or Atheism; how, then, can it be said 
that that alternative is the only defence that I have proposed for my 
creed P The Essay begins with refuting the fallacies of those who 
sa)' that we Cilnnot believe what we cannot understand. No appeal to 
the argument from Atheism here. Incidentally and obite1' reasons 
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an> given for f\l\Jing that causation and law, as we find them in the 
universe, bespeak an ir.fìnite Creator; !o'till no argumcntllm ab 
atkeismo. This portion of the work finished, I proceed to justi(y 
certitude as exercised upon a cumulation of proof;:, short of àemon- 

tration Heparately; nothin
 about atheism. Then I go to a direct 
proof of theism (which, indeed, has been in a great measure antici. 
pated in a former chapter) 3S a conclu
ion ùrawn from three depart. 
ments of pllPnomena; t'till the threat of atheism is away. I pas::; 
on to the proof of Christianity; and where does the threat of 
at})ei
m come in here? I begin it with prophecy; then I proceed 
.. to tilt> coinc'irlent testimony of the two c'lvenants, and thence to the 
overpowering argument fmOl the testimony borne to the divinity 
of Catholici
m by the bravery and t:ndUl ance of the primitive 
martyrs. And there I t>nù. 
Nor is thi8 my only argumentative work in defence of illY 
"creed" which I have given to the public. I have published an 
"E:,,
ay on Development of Doctrine," "Theological Trads," "A 
Lettcr to Dr. Pusey," " A Lettcl' to the Duke of K orfolk," \vprlis 
all more or le
8 controversial, all defence
 of the Catholic creed; 
does the vcry word" atheism" occur in auy one of them? 
80 m,
cb, then, on what I do not hold and havp not f'aid :-no\V 
as to what I have avowed and do adhere to. This bring
 me at 
once to the saying to which I have committed myself in ,; Apologia," 
page IP8, viz., " tbat there i
 no medium , in true philosophy, 
between Atheism an d C a th o l icity, and that a perfectly consistent 
mind, under those circumstances in which it finds it
elf here below 
must embracp either the one or the other ;"-a saying which doubt. 
less my critic has in mind, and which, I am awarl', has been before 
now a difficulty with readers whom I 
hould be sorry to perplex. 
K ow, if Wè founù it asserteJ in Butler's Analogy that there i
 
\ no consistent standing or logical medium bètwcell the acceptance of 
the Gospel and the denial of a l\[or.ll Govcrnor, for the same diffi- 
culties 
an be brought against both belief...;, and if they are fcLtal as 
again
t Christianity, they are fatal against natural religion, should 
W
 110t have under8tood what was m
ant? It might be taken, 
indeed, as a threilt against denying Christianity, but would it not 
have an argumclltative basi8 and n1èaning-, and would such an in- 
terpretation be fair? It would be quite fair ind
ed to say, as some 
bave said, " It drives n1e the wI'ong war," and its advocates could 
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only reply, " What is one man's meat is another man's poison:' but 
would it be fair to accuse Butler of putting aside all scientific 
reasoning for a threat P No one would say, " Butler confines the 
defence of his own creed to the propm
ition that it is the only 
p(\ssible alt
rnative of the denial of the 
Ioral Law," putting aside 
as nothing to the purpose his Sermons at the Rolls' Chapel. Yet 
what have I said more dangerous or more obscure than Butler's 
argumentP Could he be said to destroy all logical proof of a God, 
because he paralleled the difficulties of grace to the difficulties of 
nature P Nay, even should he go on to say with me, " if on account 
of difficulties we give up the gospel, then on account of parallel 
difficulties we must give up nature; for there is no standing-ground 
between putting up with the one trial of faith, and putting up with 
the other P " 
Nor is this all. It seems, insistence on this analogy between the 
mysteries of nature and those of grace is my sole argument for 
the truth of my creed. How can this be, from the very nature of 
the case P The argument from Analogy is mainly negative, but 
argument which tends to prove must be positive. Butler does not 
prove Christianity to be true by his famous argument, but be 
removes a great obstacle of a p.rimâ facie character to listening to 
the proofs of Christianity. It is like the trenches soldiers dig to 
shield them when they propose to storm a fort. No one would say 
that such trenches dispense with tìoldiers. So far, then, from" con- 
fining" myself to the al'gument from Analogy in behalf of my 
creed, I absolutely imply the presence and the use of independent 
arguments, positive arguments, by the fact of using what is mainly 
a 11egative one. And that I was quite aware oÎ this, and acted upon 
it, the following passage fIom my Sermon on MJsteries shows 
beyond mistake :- 
" If I must submit my reason to mysteries, it is not much matter 
wnether it is a mystery more or a mJstery le
s; the main difficulty 
is to believe at all; the main difficulty for an inquirer is firmly to 
hold that there is a living God, in spite of the darkness which 
Burroundð Him, the Creator, \Vitness, and Judge of men. 'Vhen 
uDce the mind is broken in, as it must be, to the belief of a Power 
above it, when once it undel'::;tand:s that it is not it:self the measUl'C 
uf all things in heaven and earth, it will have little difficulty in 
going forward. I do not say it 'will, or call, go on to othe1' truths 
Kk 
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tt'itlW71t ronvirtion; I do not say it ought to helier'f the CatholÙ 
Faith 'u'ithollt grounds and motives; but I sa)" that, whcn onl'C it 
believes in God, the great obstacle to faith hM been taken away, a 
proud, 8elf-
uffìcit'nt 
piritJ &c."-(Di
courses.) 
I must somewhat enlarge what I have Iast been saying, but it 18 
in order to increase the force and fuineRs of this explanation. There 
i
 a ('ertain 8en
e in which Analogy may be 
aid to tmpply a positivp 
argument, though it is net its primary and direct purpose. Th
 
coincidence of two witnesses indepf'ndently giving the 
ame account 
of a transaction is an argument for its truth; the likf:'ue
s of two 
effects argues one cause for both. The fact of :Mediation so promi- 
nent in Scripture and in the world, 8S nutler illustrates it, is a 
positi
e argunwnt tJUtt the God of Scripture is the God of the wor1d. 
rihis is the immediate sense in which I b peak in the "Apologia" 
of the objective matter of Religion, Katural and Uevealed, of the 
charactcl' of the evidence, and of the le
itimatl' pO:1ition .uul exercise 
1)1' tIll" intellect relatively towards it. R -ligion 11J.s, as such, certain 
definite bdon
in

 and t'urroundin

, and it calls for what Aristotle 
would call a fT'f1rm
fV,u.;JlOS investigator, and a l>roce
:.-\ of investi- 

ation sui simili$. This peculiarity I first found in the history of 
dl't.'trin.d developmcnt; in the fir
t instance it had presentl'd itself to 
me as a lJlOde of accounting for a difficulty, viz. for what are called 
"the Valiations of Popt.'ry," but next 1 found it a law, which was 
in
ta.llcrd in the 8u(.'ceiÞ
ive developments through which revealed 
truth h.18 passed. And then J reflected that a la\\ im}'tlied a law- 
giver, Rnd that eo orderly and majestic a growth of doctrine in the 
Catholic Church, contrd
ted with the deaòne
s and helple:-;sness, 01' 
the vague changes and contradictions in the teaching of other 
religious bodies, argued a spiritual Presence in Rome, which was 
nowhere else, and which constituted a presumption that Rome was 
\ right; if the doctrine of the Eucharist wa
 not from heaven, why 
should the doctrine of OriginaI Sin be P If the Athanasian Creed 
wa
 from hei\ven, why not the Creed of Pope Pius? This was a u
e 
of Analogy beside and beyond Butler's use of it; and then. when I 
had recognized its force in the df'velopment of doctrine, I was led 
to apply it to the Evidences of Religion, and in this sense I 
came to say what I have said in the "Apologia:' "There is 110 
71ledium in true phiIosophy," "u> a periectly collsit)tent mind," 
" between Atheism and Catholicity.'- 
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The multitude of men indeed are not consistent, 10gical, or 
thorough; they oùey no law in the course of their religious views; 
and while they cannot reason without premisses, and premisses 
demand first principles, and first principles must ultimately be (in 
one shape or other) assumptions, they do not recognize what this 
involves, and are set down at this or that point in the ascending or 
descending scale of thought, according as their knowledge of facts, 
prejudices, education, domestic ties, social position, and opportunities 
for inquiry determine; but nevertht'lesR there is a certain ethical 
character, one and the same, a system of first principles, sentiments 
and taRtes, a mode of viewing the question and of arguin
, which is 
formally and normally, naturally and divinely, the O1'!1anltm in- 
vestigandi given us for gaining religious truth, and which would le,lJ 
the mind by an infallible succession from the rejection of atheism 
to theism, and ft'om theism to Christianity, and from Chri:;tianity 
to Evangelical Religion, and from these to Catholicity. And again" 
when a Catholic is seriously wanting in this system of thought, we 
l
annot be surprised if he leaves the Catholic Church, and then in 
due time gives up religion altogether. I will add, that a main 
reason for my writing this Essay on Assent, to which I am adding 
these last words, was, as far as I could, to describe the or,qanum 
investigan.di which I thought the true one, and thereby to illustrate 
and explain the saying in the" Apologia" which has been the 
subject of this Note. 
I have only one remark more before concluding. I have said 
of course there was a de5cending as well as an ascending course of 
inquiry and of faith. Howevpr, speaking in my" Apologia" of 
Evidences, and, following the lead of wbat I have said there abou t 
doctrinal development, I have mainly in view the ascending scale, 
not the descending. I have meant to say, " I am a Catholic, for the 
reason that I am not an Atheist." This makes the misinterpreta- 
tion of my words which I am exposing the more striking, for it 
pal'aphrases me into a threat and nothing' else, viz. "If you are 
not a Catholic, you must be an Atheist, and will go to hell.
J 
Ir. 
Lilly, in his letter in my defence, sees this, and most happily adopts 
the positive interpretation which is the true one. 
'fhis explanation, also, is an answer to some good, but easily 
frightened men, who have fancied that I was denying that the 
Being of a God was a natural truth, because I said that to deny 
K k 2 
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revelation was the way to deny natural religion. I ha.ve but ar
ued 
that tllt' same sophiRtry which dpnies the one may deny the other. 
That the a
cenùillg 
cale of my abstract alternative has been the 
prominent idea in my mind, may bl' urgued from the following 
pas
a
e of a Lecture delivered manv years before the" Apologia:"- 
" A Protestant is alreaJy reachin
 forward to the whole truth, 
from the very circumstance of his really gra
pilJg any part of it. 
So strongly do I feel this, t.bat I account it no paraùox to 
ay that, 
let a man but master the one doctrine of the Being of a God, let 
him reall)' and truly, and not in words only. or by inherited pro- 
fession, or in the concln
ions of reason , but by a direct apprehension 
be a 1\lonothei
t," (tha.t is, with what in the foregoing Essay I 
have called a" real a,o;;sent" as following upon "I nfereuce," and 
acting as a fresh Btart) "and he is already three-fourths of the way 
towards Catholici8m:' 
I end by pla.cing before the reader Mr. Lilly's apposi
 Letter, 
dated 
ov. 18. 
H SIR,-I observe in your i

ue ofthiR evening a Rtatement against 
which I must beg your permi8sion to protest in the strongest 
manner as a most serious, although, I am quite sure, an unin- 
tentional, mi
repl'esentation of my deeply venerated friend Cardinal 
Newman. The 
tatt'ment is that 'he ha
 confined his defence 
of hiB own creed to the proposition that it is the only p{}ssible 
alternative to atheism.' It certainly is true that Cardinal 
Xewman has 8aid, 'There is no medium, ill true philosophy, 
between Atheism and Catholicism J (' Apologia,' p. 198, Third 
Edition); and it as certainly i
 not true that he confines his 
defence of his creed to this propo
itioD. He expre
sly recognize
 
'the tormal proofq on which th
 being of a God rest
' (they ma.y 
be seen in any text-book of Catholic theologJ) llA affording' irre- 
fragable demonstration' (' Dis --ourses to }Iixed Congregations,' 
p. 262, Fourth Edition); but the great argument which comes home 
to him per
onany with supreme force is that derived from the wit- 
neSH of Conscience-' the aboriginal Vicar of Christ, a prophet in its 
informations, a monarch in its peremptoriness, a priest in ib1 bless- 
ings and anathl'rua
.' The exi
tence of God, 'borne in upon him 
irre
istibly J by the voice within, iB 'the great truth of which his 
whole bring is full' (' Apologia,' p. 241 ).' 
After quoting the wordH of .ill. Renau, 111'. Lilly pl'oceedø, U This 
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is the point from which he (Cardinal Newman) starts. Conscience, 
the 41 great intel'nal teacher,' , nearel' to us than any other means of 
knowledge,' informs us (as he judges) that God is; 'the special 
Attribute under which it brings Him before us, to which it sub- 
ordinates all other Attributes, being that of justice-retributive 
justice' (' G}'ammar of Assent,' p. 385, Third Edition). 'The 
'3ense of right and wrong' he considers to be ' the first element' in 
natural religion (' Letter to the Duke of Norfolk,' p. 67, Fourth 
. Edition). And Catholicism, which he regar<1s as the sole form of 
Christianity historically or philo
ophically tenable, is fOl' him the 
only possible complement of natural religion. I cannot venture to 
ask you to allow me 
pace to do more than thus indicate the nature 
of the argument Ly which he aseends from his first tQ his final 
religious idea. I would refer those who would follow it step by 
step to his' Grammar of Assent,' 'Apologia,' and' Discourses to 
Mixed Congregations;' or, if a mel't
 summary will suffice, to an 
article of my own in the Fortnightly Review of July, 1879. 
Cardinal Newman's main defence-not his sole defence-ofhis creed 
amounts, then, to this: that religion is an integral part of our \ 
nature, and that. Catholicism alone adequately fulfils the expectation 
of a l'evelation which natural religion rai
es. This may be a good 
or a bad defence; but, whether good or bad, it is very different from 
the nude proposition' that Catholicism is the onlJ possible alterna- 
tive to atheism.' " He ends with a few kind words about myself 
person ally. 
Vid. my answer to Principal Fairbairn in the Contemporary 
Review of October, 1885. 


NOTE III. 


On the punishment of the 'u'icked ka'l'Ï1zg no termination, 
vid. supr. 422. 


December, 1882. 
A serious misrepresentation of a pa:5sage in this volume, which 
appeared last year in a Review of grea.t name, calls for 
ome notice 
here. 
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Pctavius says, tbat, according to Fathers of hi
h authority, a 
t'tjl'igl'rill III or '1'cji'igeria ma.y Lt' conccived ad 
ra1Jted to the l<.\st, 
amid tlH'ir l'wlll'::-:s pt.>nal 
uni>ring; tklt is, lhat their puni
hllwl1t, 
though without tond, is not without ces8ation. I have quoted his 
wOl'd
 in the footnote on p. .t
2; and in the text ] have ventured 
011 a 
ugg{'stion of my own, but f'hort of his, to the efft.'ct that a 
r{frigerium was conceivable, which was not strictly a ce
8ation of 
puni::-:hmcnt, thÓllgh it actc6.l a8 such; I mean, the temporary absence 
in the lor;t soul of the consciousllt'ss of its continuity or duration. 
The Ftory i
 well )nlOwn of th... monk who, going out into the 
wood to meditate, was detain
d there by the bong ofa bird for three 
hundred Jcal'S, which to his ('onsciou
ner;
 passed as only one hour. 
.Now pain as well as jo.r, may be an Cl:std.sy, and de
troJ for the 
tim
 tlIp sense of 8ucces
ion; even in thi::! life, and whpn not 
great, it i'ollwtillles has this diect; und, supposing such an in!'cnsi- 
bility to time to la:;t for thn>e hllnùred years, lOr three hundred years 
pain might be gathered up into a point; and therc would be for that 
interval a rejrige ium. And, iffol' three hundred years, so it might 
be for t1/ree miJlion, or million million, accoròin
 to the degrees of 
guilt \\ ith which individual 
ou18 \\ ere 6evel'aHy laden. 
It may be objected, that 
uch a view of future punishment explains 
away its 
l'verity, and blunts its moral force a
 a tbreat and 
restraint upon crimp. Not so; on this view the fad oftmft'ering alld 
of its fternity remains intact; and of 8uffering, it may be," as by 
fire." Also, the etcl'nit.r of puni
hmel1t remains in its lll'gative 
asp
ct, viz., tbat there nC\'er will be change of :;tatc, annihilation or 
restoration. Mere eternity, though \'without 
milering, if reali
ed in 
the soul's consciousness, is fOl'lli!dahlc enoug-h; it would be in
np- 
portable even to the good, 
xcept for, and as iuvolved in, the Btatific 
Vi
ion; it woulò bt, a Pl'l1let u d 
olitary confinement. It is this 
which makes the prospect of a futul'e life 80 òismal to our present 
agnostics, who Imve no God to give them " nmnsion
" in the 
un
een world. 
On the other hand, it illS)' be objected, that the longest possible 
series of rifrigeria, to 'Vhate\'er extent, aòdeò together, the.r m,lY 
run, is as nothing aftl'r all compared witb an eteruity of punish- 
Illf'ut. But this is to misronct'i\'c what I hayp been ad\'aucing. 
As belonging to an eternity, the r{-frigel'ia wnith I contem],late 
tna.tch in thcir )'('C'U1Tf'llCe. and real'h as far a
, that eternit.r, am} 
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are themselves in number infinite, as being exceptions in a course 
which is infinite. 
Further, it may be objected that this view of future punishment is 
at first sight inconsistent with the teaching ofBt. Thomas, 2. 2, quo 
xviii. 3, where he says that, if the lost are condemned to eternal 
punishment, they must know that it is eternal, because such know. 
ledge is necessarily a part of thf'ir punishnwnt. 
I understand him to ar
ue thus :- 
1. It is de ratione p
næ that it should voluntati repugnare. 
2. But there cannot be this repugnantia, unless there is present 
to the party punished a consciousnrss of the fact of that pæna. 
3. Therefore pæna implies a consciousness of the fact of the 
pæna. 
4. And, if the pæna is perpetual, so is its consciousness. 
Certainly: but I do not predicate anything of the prena, nOlO of 
the consciousness of the pæna, nor of its perpetuity, nor of the 
consciousness of its perpetuity; I do but speak of the consciouone
s 
(perpetuity apart,) of the lapse of time or succes
iveness of 
moments, through which that pæna and cons
iommess of pæna 
pa:,ses. The lost may be conscious of their lost state and of 
its irreversibility, Jet it may be a further question, whether, now- 
ever conscious that it is irreve]'
ible, they are always or ever con- 
8cious of the fact of its long course, in memory and in prospect, 
through periods and æons. 
1'he song of the bird, which the monk heard without takIng 
note of the passage of time, might bave been, "And they sha11 
reig-n for ever and ever ;" though of the many thousand times of the 
bird's repeating the words, there sounded in the monk's ear but 
one song once sung. And if this may be in the case of holy souls, 
why not, if it should so please God, in tbe instance of the unholy P 
In what I h(\,ve been saying, I have 
on
idered eternity as infinite 
time, because this is the received assumption. 
And I bave been speaking all along u
der correction, as sub- 
mitting absolutely aU I have Elsid to the judgment of the Church 
and its head. 
Vid. my artip.l e in the Contemporary above referred to. 


THE END. 
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AN INDE'\.ED SYNOPSIS OF NEWì\1AN'S "GRAMM \R OF 
ASSENT". By the Rev. John J. Toohey, S.J. Crown 8vo. 35.6d. 


3. HISTORICAL. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES. Three vols. Crown Bvo. 
35. 6d. each. 
VOL. I. The Turks in their Helation to Furope :\Jarcus Tullius Ckero-Apollonius 
of T} ana Primitive Christianit}. 
VOl. H.-The ChUH.h of the Fathers- St. Chf\"ostom-Theodoret :\Ji
sion of St. 
Benedkt Benedictine Schook . 
VOL. III.-Rise and Progress of l"ni\er
ities (originally published as "Offi\:e and 
\Vork of CnÎ\Lf
ities h)-:\orthmen and Normans in England and Ireland-Mediæ,'al 

hford-Cf?nvocation of Canterbury. 
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4. ESSAYS. 
TWO ESSAYS ON MIRACLES. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
DISCUSSIONS AND ARGUMENTS. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
I. How to accomplish it. 2. The Antichrist of the Fathers. 3. Scripture and the 
Creed. -to Tamworth Reading-room. 5. \Vho's to Blame? 6. An Argument for 
Christianity. 


ESSAYS, CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL. Two vols., 
with notes. Crown Bvo. 75. 
I. Poetry. 2. Rationalism. 3. Apostolic Tradition, 4. De la 
Ier.nais. 5. Palmer 
on Faith and Unit\". 6. St.. Ignatius. 7. Prospects of the Anglican Church. 8. The 
AngIo.American Church. g. Countess of Huntingdon. 10 Catholicity of the Anglican 
Church. II. The Antichrist of Protestants. 12. :\Iilman's Christianity. 13. Reformation 
of the XI. Century. 14. Private Judgment. 15. Da,.ison. 16. Keble. 


THE ARIANS 
Crown Bv'). 3s. 6d. 


5. THEOLOGICAL. 
OF THE FOURTH 


CENTURY. 


, SELECT TREATISES OF A THANASIUS. Two vols. 
Crown Bvo. 75. 


TRACTS: THEOLOGICAL and ECCLESIASTICAL. 
Crown Bvo. 3s. 6d. 
1. Dissertatiunculæ 2. On the Text of the Seven Epistles of St. Ignatius. 3. Doc- 
trinal Causes of Arianism. 4. Apollinarianism. 5. St. Cyril's Formula. 6. Ordo de 
Tempore. 7. Douay Version of Scripture. 


6. POLEMICAL. 
THE VIA MEDIA OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 
Two vols. Crown Bvo. 3s. 6d. each. Vol. I. Prophetical Office of the 
Church. Vol. II. Occasional Letters and Tracts. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ANGLICANS. Two vols. Crown 
8vo. 3:::. 6d. each. Vol. I. Twelve Lectures. Vol. II. Letters to Dr. 
PU5ey concerning the Blessed Virgin, and to the Duke of Norfolk in 
defence of the Pope and Council. 
PRESENT POSITION OF CATHOLICS IN ENG- 
LAND. Crown Bvo. 3s. 6d. 
APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Pocket Edition. F cpo Bvo. Gilt Top. 2s. 6d. net. Leather, 35. 6d. net. 
Popular Edition. Bvo. Sewed, 6d. /let. 
The' Pocket" Edition and the" POPlllar" Edition of this book contain a letter hitherto 
'UllpuúlJs.heq, 1l'ritten by Cmdilllli 
'e'"'11lall to Can01J FlanagmJ m 1857, "..hich ma;' be said 
to c(>lItam W t.mbr)'o the" Apologia .. it5.tlf. 
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 7. LITEI
ARY. 

ERSES ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS. 
35. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. 


THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS. 
16rno. Sewed, 6d. Cloth, 1 s. net. 
. 
School Edition, with Introduction and Notes by Maurice Francis E 6 an, A.M., 
LL.D., Professor of Engli:.h Language and Literature in the Catholic 
Univelsity of America, \X'ashington, D.C. With Portrait. Crown Bvo. 
Is. 6d. 
Presentation Edition. with an Introduction specially written for this Edition by 
E. BtLL \Vith Photogravure Portrait of Cardinal Ne\\man. and 5 other 
IIlustration
. Large Crown Bvo, bound in CI earn cloth, with gilt top. 3s. net. 


LOSS AND GAIN: The Story of a Convert. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. 


CALLISTA: A Tale of the Third Century. Crown 8vo. 
3:.. 6d. 


8. DE\ OTIUNAL. 


MEDITATIONS AND DEVOTIONS. Part I. Medita- 
t'on
 for the Month of IV1ay. Novena of St. Philip. Part II. The 
Stations of the Cro
s. Meditations and Intercessions for Good Friday. 
Litanies, etc. Pal t III. Meditations on Christian Doctrine. Conclusion. 
Crown 8vo. 55. "d. 


Also in Three Parts as follows. Fcap. 
vo. Is. lit teach. 
Part I. THE IV10NTH OF MAY. 
Part II. STATIONS OF THE CROSS. 
Part III. MEDITATIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN 
HENRY NEWf\1AN DURING HIS LIFE IN THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH. With a brief Autobiography. Edited, at Cardinal Newman's 
request. by Anne Mozley. 2 vols. Crown Bvo. 75. 


ADDRESSES TO CARDINAL NEWMAN, WITH 
HIS REPLIES, 1879-81. Edited by the Rev. \\. P. Neville (Cong. 
Orat.). With Portrait Group. Oblong crown 8vo. 6s. lid. 
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